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Ir thou indeed derive thy light from Heaven, 
Then, to the measure of that heaven-born light, 
Shine, Poet! in thy place, and be content :— 
The stars pre-eminent in magnitude, 

And they that from their zenith dart their beams, 
(Visible though they be to half the earth, 

Though half a sphere be conscious of their brightness) 
Are yet of no diviner origin, 

No purer essence, than the one that burns, 

Like an untended watch-fire, on the ridge 

Of some dark mountain ; or than those which seem 
Humbly to hang, like twinkling winter lamps, 
Among the branches of the leafless trecs ; 

All are the undying offspring of one Sire : 

Then, to the measure of the light vouchsafed, 


Shine, Poet ! in thy place, and be content. 
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T thought there was no harm: but that bad Man, 
‘He bribed me with his gold, and looked s» Gere. 
‘Mercy ! I said I know not what—ob pity me— 
‘I suid, sweet Lady, you were not bis Daughter— 
Pity me, I am haunted ;—thrice this day 
‘My conscience made mo wish to be struck blind ; 
And thon I would have prayed, and had no voice. 
don. (to Manmapvee). Was it my Father t— 
‘no, no, no, for be 
‘Was mook and patient, focble, old and blind, 
‘Helpless, and loved me dearer than his life. 
—But bear me For one question, I have a heart 
‘That will sustain me. Did you murder him t 
Mar. No, not by stroke of arm. Bat learn the 


process : 
Proof after proof was pressed upan me ; guilt 
Made evident, as seemed, by blacker guilt, 
Whose impious foldsenwrapped even thee; andtruth 
And innocence, embodied in his looks, 
His words and tones and gestures, did but serve 
‘With me to aggravate his crimes, and heaped 
‘Rain upon the canse for which they pleaded. 
‘Then pity crossed dhe path of my resolve : 
Canfounded, I looked up to Heaven, and cast, 
Tdonea | thy blind Father, on the Ordeal 
Of the bleak Waste—loft him—and so be died !— 
[lpowna sine senseless; Beggar, Ruxanon, 4c, 
crowd round, and bear her off. 
Why may we speak these things, and do no more; 
‘Why should o thrust of the arm have such a power, 
And words that tell these things be heard in vain? 
She is not dead. Why !—if I loved this Woman, 
I would take care sho never woke again ; 
But she writ wake, and she will weep for me, 
And sy, no blame was mine—and so, poor fool, 
‘Will waste her curses on another name. 
(Ma watka abou! distractetly. 
Enter Onwaro. 
Oswaro (to himself). Strong to o'erturn, strong 
also to build up. [To Maxotapuxs. 
‘The starts and sallies of our last encounter 
Were natural enough ; but that, I trust, 
Tx all gone by. You hare cast off the chains 
‘That fettered your nobility of mind— 
Delivered heart and head ! 
‘Let us to Palestine ; 
This is » paltry field for enterprise. 
eee en emai next! This 


‘Twas nothing more than darkness deepening 
darkness, 

Anil weakness crowned with the impotence of 
death !— 

‘Your pupil is, you see,an apt proficient. (ironically). 


‘Start vot !—Hero is another face hard by ; 
Come, let us take « peep at both together, 
And, with a voico at which the dead will quake, 
‘Resound the praise of your morality— 
‘Of this too much. 

[irawing Owais towards (he Coltage—steps short | 

Gt the door. 
‘Men are there, millions, Oswald, 

‘Who with bare bands would have plucked out thy 

heart 
And flung it to the dogs: bot Iam raised 
Above, or sunk below, all further sense 
Of provocation. Leave me, with the weight 
Of that old Man’s forgiveness on thy heart, 
Pressing as hesvily as it doth on mine. 
Coward I have been ; know, there lies not now 
Within the compass of a mortal thought, i 
A deed that I would shrink from ;—but to endure, 
‘That is my destiny. May it be thine = 


‘The wider space the better—we mny find 

In such a course fit links of sympathy, 

An incommunicable rivalship 

Maintained, for peaceful ends beyond our view. 
([Oomfased woicer—aeveral af the band cater—rnah 

upon Oswatp and seize him. 
One of them. I would have dogged him to the 

jaws of hell— 


Orw. Ha! is itso !—That vagrant Hag !—thie | 


comes: 

Of having left a thing like ber alive ! 
Several voices, Despatch hit | 
One, fT poss beneath a rock 

And shout, and, with the echo of my voice, 

Bring down a heap of rubbish, and it crush me, 

I die without dishonour, Famished, starved, 

A Fool and Coward blended to my wish f 

[Smiles scornfutty aud crattingly at Maamanrae 
Wal. "Tis done ! (etabs him.) 
Another of the bond. The ruthless Traiter ! 
Mor. A rash deed }— 

‘With that reproof I do resign a station 

Of which I have been proud. 

Wil. (approaching Mansapukn). O my poor 

* Master 
Mar. Discerning Monitor, my faithful Wilfred, 

Why art thoa here t [Tweniag © Wattace, 

Wallace, upon these Borders, 

Many there be whose eyes will not want enuse 

To weep that Lam gone. Brothers in arms! 

Rais on that dreary Waste a monument 


[Anide. 
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That may record my story : nor let words— 
Few must they be, and delicate in their touch 

As Bght iteelf—he there withheld from Her 
Who, throagh most wicked arts, was made an 


orphan 
By One who would have died a thousand times, 
To shield ber from s moment’s harm. To you, 
‘Wallace and Wilfred, I commend the Lady, 
By lowly nature reared, as if to make her 
In all things worthier of that noble birth, 
Whoee long-suspended rights are now on the eve 
Of restoration : with your tenderest care 
‘Watch over her, I pray— sustain her—— 
Several of the band (eagerly). Captain | 
Mar. No mare of that ; in silence hear my doom : 


A hermitage has furnished fit relief 

To some offenders ; other penitents, 

Less patient in their wretchedness, have fallen, 

Like the old Roman, on their own sword’s point. 

They had their choice : s wanderer must I go, 

The Spectre of that innocent Man, my guide. 

No human ear shall ever hear me speak ; 

No human dwelling ever give me food, 

Or sleep, or rest : but, over waste and wild, 

In search of nothing, that this earth can give, 

But expiation, will I wander on— 

‘A Man by pain and thought compelled to live, 

Yet loathing life—till anger is appeased 

In Heaven, and Mercy gives me leave to die. 
1795-6. 

































62 
A faithful nurse thou hast ; the dam that did thee 








yean 
Upon the mountain tops no kinder could have been. 


Thou know’st that twice a day I have brought thee 
iy this can 

Fresh water from the brook, as clear as ever ran; 

And twiee in the day, when the ground is wet with 
dow, 

T being thee draoghts of milk, waren milk i fs and 
new, 


‘Thy limbs will shortly be twice as stout ns they 
Sie Rae Yoon be ay cart Kin a josy athe 


; 
‘My playmate thou shalt be ; and when the wind is 
eal 


Our hearth shall be thy bed, our house shall be 
thy fold. 


It will not, will not rest !—Poor creature, can it be 

‘That ‘tis thy mother’s heart which is working so 
in thee! 

‘Things that I know not of belike to thee are dear, 

And dreams of things which thou canst neither see 
nor hear. 


Alas, the: that look so green and fair! 

I've henrd of fearful winds ond darkness that come 
there ; 

The little brooks that seem all pastime and all play, 

When they are angry, roar like lions for thelr prey. 


Hore thou noed’st not dread the raven in the sky 5 

Nightand day thou art safe,—our cottage is hard by. 

Why blont 20 after met Why pull #0 at thy chain! 

Sleep—and at break of day I will come to thee 
again |" 


—As homeward through the lane I went with lazy 


feet, 
This song to myself did I oftentimes repeat ; 
And it seemed, as I retraced the ballad line by line, 
‘That but half of it was hors, and ono half of it was 
mine 


Again, and once agnin, did I repeat the song ; 

“Nay,” said I, * more than half to the damsel 
must belong, 

For she looked with such » look, and abe spake 
with euch a tone, 

‘That [ almost received her heart into my own.” 

1900, 





















xv. 
To Hc. 
nx YEARs oun, 


O mov | whose fancies from afar are brought 5 
Who of thy words dost make a mock apparel, 
And fittest to unutterable thought 

The breeze-like motion and the self-born earol 
Thou faery voyager ! that dost float 

In soch clear water, that thy boat 

May rather seem 

‘To brood on air than on an earthly stream; 
Suspended in a stream a5 clear as sky, 

Where earth and heaven do make oue imagery; 
O blessed vision | happy child 1 

‘Thou art #0 exquisitely wild, 

I think of thee with many fears 

For what may be thy lot in futare years, 












I thought of times when Pain might be thy enést, 
Lord of thy house and hospitality; 

And Grief, uneasy lover ! never rest 

Bat when she sate within the touch of thee, 

O too industrious folly 

© vain and causeless melancholy ! 

Nature will either eud thee quite; 

Or, lengthening out thy senxon of delight, 
Preserve for thee, by individual right, 

A young lamb’s heart smong the full-grown flocks, 
What hast thou to do with serrow, 

Or the injuries of to-morrow t 

‘Thou art a dew-drop, which the morn brings forth, 
Ill fitted to sustain unkindly shocks, 

Or to be trailed along tho soiling earth; 

A gem that glitters while it lives, 

And ne forowarning gives; 

But, at the touch of wrong, without a strife 

Slips in a moment out of life, 
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INFLUENCE OF NATURAL OBJECTS 
1% CALLING FORTE AND STRENOTIENING [Ti CAG 
NATION EN ROYAOGD AND EARLY YOUTH. 

PeOM AX ORPURLINIED POR. 

[This extenct as reprinted from ~ Trew Farene,) 

Wisoom ond Spirit of the universe | 

‘Thou Soul, that art the Eternity of thought t 
And giv'st to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion ! not in vain, 

By day or star-light, thus from my first dawn 

















Tribute, by her hand, in sorrow, 
Paid to One who loved her well. 


When his spirit was departed 

Qn that service she went forth 5 
Nor will fail the like to render 
When his corse is laid in earth, 





Watchful as a wheeling caglo, 
Constant ax a soaring lark, 

Should the country need a bercine, 
She might prove our Maid of Are. 


‘Leave that thought ; and here be uttered 
Prayer that Grace divine may raise 
‘Her humane courageous spirit 

ite Bain, ae pencil vig 



















































Priest. ‘One wweet ii 
(It will be twelve years since when Spring returns) 
‘He bad gone forth among the new-dropped lambs, 
With two or three companions, whom their course 
Of oceupation led from height to height 
‘Under » cloudless sun—till he, at length, 
‘Through weariness, or, haply, to indulge 
‘The bumour of the moment, lagged behind. 
‘You see yon precipice ;—it weirs the shape 
Of a vast building made of many crags ; 
And in the midst is ono particular rock 
‘That rises like » column from the vale, 
‘Whence by our shepherds it is called, Tar Pruan. 
‘Upon its atry summit crowned with heath, 
‘The loiterer, not unnoticed by his comrades, 
Lay stretchod at ease ; but, passing by the place 
On their return, they found that he was gone. 
No ill was feared ; till one of them by chance 
Entering, when evening was far rpent, the house 
Which at that time was James's home, there learned 
‘That nobody had seen him all that day; 
‘The morning came, and still he was unheard of : 
‘The neighbours were alarmed, and to the brook 
‘Some hastened ; some ran to the lake: ere noon 
‘They found him at the foot of that same rock 
‘Dead, snd with mangled limba. The third day after 
I baried him, poor Youth, and there he lies ! 
Zeoard, And that then is his grave !—Beforo 
his death 
‘You sy that he saw many happy years? 
Priest. Ay, that he did— 
Leovard, And all went well with him t— 
Prieat, If be hndone, the youth had twenty homes, 
Leonard, And you beliove, then, that his mind 
was eany 1— 
Priest, Yes, long before he died, he found that 
time 
Is & true friend to sorrow ; and unless 
His thoughts were turned on Leonard’s luckless 
fortune, 


He talked about him with a cheerful love, 
Zeonard. He could not come to an unhallowed 
end! 
Priest. Nay, God forbid!—You recollect I 
mentioned 
A bubit which disquietude and grief 
Had brought upon him ; and we all 
‘That, as the day was warm, be had lain down 
‘On the soft heath,—and, waiting for hie comrdes, 
‘He there liad fallon asleep ; that in his sleep 
He to the margin of the precipice 
Had walked, and from the summit had fallen 













headlong = 
And so no doubt he perished. When the Youth 
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Fell, in bis hand he must have grasp'd, we think, 
His shepherd’s staff ; for on that Pillar of rock 
It had been caught mid way ; and there for years 
It hung j—and mouldered there. 





‘The Priest here ended— 
‘The Stranger would have thanked him, but be felt 
A gushing from his heart, that took away 
‘The power of speech. Both left the «pot in silence; 
And Leonard, when they reached the church-yard 





gate, 
As the Priest lifted up the latch, turned round,— 
And, looking at the grave, he said, “My Brother {”* 
The Vicar did not hear the words: and now, 
He pointed towards his dwelling-place, entronting 
That Leonard would partake his homely fare ; 
The othor thanked him with an carnest voice 5 
But added, that, the evening being calm, 
He would pursue his journey. So they parted. 





Tt was not long ore Leonard reached a grove 
‘That overhung the road : he there stopped short, 
And, sitting down beneath the trees, reviewed 
All that the Priest had said : his early years 
Were with him :—his long absence, cherished hopes, 


And thoughts which had been his an hour before, 
All premed on him with such a weight, dat now, 
This vale, where he had been so happy, seemed 
A place in which be could not bear to live; 
So he relinquished all his purposes. 
He travelled back to Egremont: and thenee, 
That night, he wrote a letter to the Priest, 
Reminding him of what had passed between them ; 
And adding, with a hope to be forgiven, 
‘That it was from the weakness of his heart 
‘He had not dared to tell him who he was. 
‘This done, he went on shipboard, and is now 
A Seaman, a grey-headed Mariner. 

00, 







ARTEGAL AND ELIDURE 





(ARE THE CHRONICLE OF UROFFREY OF MONMOWER AnD 
MILTOR'S MINTORY OF ENGLAND) 





Wurne be the temples whieh, in Britain's Isle, 

For hia paternal Gods, the Trojan raised 1 

Gone like s morning dream, or like s pile 

Of clouds that in cerulean ether binzed 1 

Ere Julius landed on her white-cliffed shore, 
‘They sank, delivered o'er 

‘To futal dissolution ; and, I ween, 

No vestige then was left that euch had ever been, 
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Supporting life by water from the spring, 
And such chance food as outlaws ean obtain, 
Unto the few whom he esteems his friends 

A messenger he sonds ; 
‘And from their secret loyalty roquires 
Sheltor and daily bread,—the sum of his desires, 


While he the issue waits, at carly morn 
Wandering by stealth abroad, he chanced to hear 
A startling outery made by hound and horn, 
From which the tusky wild boar flies in fear ; 
And, scouring toward him o'er the grassy plain, 
Behold the hunter train ! | 
He bids his little company advance 
‘With seeming uneoncern and steady countenance. 


The royal Elidure, who leads the chase, 

Hath checked his 1ing courser >—ean it be ! 

Methinks that I should recognise that face, 

Though much disguised by long adversity ! 

‘He gazed rejoicing, and again he gazed, 
Confounded and amazed— 

“It is the king, my brother!” and, by sound 

Of his own voice confirmed, he leaps apon the 
ground. 


Long, strict, and tender was the embrace he gave, 


And, while they stood upon the plain apart, 
‘Thos Elidure, by words, relieved his struggling 
heart, 


& By heavenly Powers conducted, we have met ; 

—O Brother! to my knowledge lost #0 long, 

Bat noither lost to love, nor to regret, 

Nor to my wishes lost ;—forgive the wrong, 

(Such it may seem) if I thy crown have borne, 

‘Thy royal mantle worn : 

[wns their notural guardian ; and ’tis just 

‘That now I should restore what hath been held in | 
trust." 


A while the astonished Artegal stood mute, 
‘Thon thus exclaimed: “To me, of titles sharn, 
And stripped of power ! mo, feeble, destitute, 
‘Lo me a kingdom ! spare the bitter scorn : 

If justice ruled the breast of foreign kings, 

‘Then, on the wide-spread wings 
Of war, had I returned to claim my right ; 
‘This will I here avow, not dreading thy despite” 








“1 do not blame thee,” Elidure replied ; 
* Bat, if my looks did with my words agree, 
L should at once be trusted, not defied, 
And thou from all disquietade be free, 
May the unsullied Goddess of the chase, 
Who to this blessed place 
At this blest moment led me, if I speak 
With insincere intent, on me her vengeance wreak! 


Were this same spear, which in my hand I grasp, 
The British scoptre, here would I to thee 
‘The symbol yield; and would undo this clasp, 
If it confined the robe of sovereignty. 
Odious to me the pomp of regal court, 
And joyless sylvan sport, 
While thou art roving, wretched and forlorn, 
‘Thy couch the dewy earth, thy roof the forest 
thorn!” 


Then Artegal thus spake : “I only sought, 
Within this realm « place of safe retreat; 
‘Beware of rousing an ambitions thought ; 
Beware of kindling hopes, for me unmect ! 
‘Thou art reputed wise, but in my mind 

Art pitinbly blind : 
Full soon this generous purpose thou muay"st rue, 
When that which has been done no wishes ean unto, 


‘Who, when crown is fixed upon his head, 
Would balance claim with claim, and right with 


right t 
But thou—I know not how inspired, how fed— 
Wouldst change the course of things in al) men’s 
sight ! 
And this for one who cannot imitate 
‘Thy virtue, who may hate: 
For, if, by such strange sacrifice restored, 
He reign, thou still must be his king, and sovereign 
lord; 


Lifted in magnanimity above 
Aught that my feeble natare could perform, 
Or even conceive ; surpassing me in love 
Far as in power the eagle doth the worm: 
I, Brother! only should be king im name, 
And govern to my shame ; 
A shadow in « hated land, while all 
Of glad or willing servico to thy share would full.” 


* Believe it not,” ssid Eliduro; “respect 
Awaits on virtuous life, and ever most 
Attends on goodness with dominion decked, 
Which stands the universal empiro’s boast ; 


| This can thy own exporience testify : 


Nor shall thy foes deny 
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Sunshine and shower be with you, bud and bell! 
‘Por two months now in vain we shall be sought ; 
We leave you here in solitude to dwell 











With these our latest gifts of tender thought ; STANZAS 
‘Thou, like the morning, in thy saffron cast, reareay Si Sy: GaGa ce AS SE 






‘Bright gowan, and marsh-marigold, farewell ! 
‘Whom from the borders of the Lake we brought, 


And placed together near our rocky Well. 


We go for One to wham ye will be dear ; 

And she will prize this Bower, this Indian shed, 
Our own contrivance, Building without peer ! 
—A gentle Maid, whose heart is lowly bred, 
‘Whose pleasures are in wild fields gatheréd, 
‘With joyousness, and with » thoughtful cheer, 
‘Will come to you ; to you herself will wed ; 
And love the blessed life that we lead here. 





‘Wrraix our happy Castle there dwelt One 

Whom without blame I may not overlook ; 

For never sun on living creature shone 

Who more devout enjoyment with us took + 

Here on his hours he tang as on a book, 

‘On his own time here would he float away, 

As doth a fly upon a summer brook ; 

But go to-morrow, or belike to-day, 

Seek for him,—he is fled ; and whither none ean 
say. 


‘Thus often would he leave our peaceful hame, 
And find elsewhere hia business or delight ; 

Out of our Valley's limits did he roam : 

Foll many a time, upon a stormy night, 

Hix voice came to us from the neighboaring height : 
Of could we see him driving full in view 

At mid-day when the sun was shining bright ; 
What ill was on him, what he had to do, 

A mighty wonder bred among our quiet crew. 


Ab! piteous sight it was to see this Man 
When he eame back to us, a withered flower,— 
Or like « sinful creature, pale and wan. 
Down would ho sit ; and without strength or power 
‘Look at the common grass from hour te hour: 
an eee 

‘in blossom mnde a bower, 
Dinah b Achenmkiag saareatety 
And, like 4 naked Indian, slept himself away, 











Dear Spot! which we have watched with tender heed, 
‘Bringing thee chosen plants and blossoms blown 
Among the distant mountains, flower and weed, 
Which thou hast taken to thee as thy own, 
Making all kindnoss registered and known ; 

‘Thou for our sakes, though Nature's child indeed, 
Fair in thyself and beautiful alone, 

Hast taken gifts which thou dost little need. 



















































And O most constant, yet most fickle Place, 
‘That hast thy wayward moods, ws thou dost show 
To them who look not daily on thy free ; 

Who, being loved, in love no bounds dost know, 
And say’st, when wo forsake thee, * Let them go {’* 
‘Thon easy-hearted Thing, with thy wild mee 

Of woods and flowers, till we return be slow, 
And travel with the year at « soft pace, 










Help us to toll Her tales of years gone by, 
And this sweet spring, the best beloved and best ; 














Great wonder to our gentle tribe it was 






Joy will be flown in ite mortality ; ‘Whenever from our Valley he withdrew 5 

Samething must stay to tell us of the rest. For happier soul no living ereature has 

Here, thronged with primroses, the steep rock’s | ‘Than he had, being here the long day through. 
breast Some thought he was a lover, and did woo: 




















Giittered nt evening like a starry sky 5 
And in this bush our sparrow built her nest, 
Of which T sang one song that will not die, 


Some thought far worse of him, and judged him 


wrong 5 
Bat verve was what he had been wedded to ; 
And his own mind did like a tempest strong 
Come to him thus, and drove the weary Wight 
along. 


With him there often walked in friendly guise, 
Or lay upon the moss hy brook or tree, 

A noticeable Man with large grey eyes, 

Ani « pale fheo that seemed undoubtedly 

As if a blooming face it ought to be; 















O happy Garden | whose seclusion deep 

‘Hath beon so friendly to industrious hours ; 

And to soft slambers, that did gently steep 

Our spirits, carrying with them dreams of flowers, 
And wild notes warbied among leafy bowers ; 
‘Two burning months let summer overleap, 
And, coming back with Her who will be ours, 
‘Into thy bosom we again shall ervep. ie 
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Hadst been brought up upon thy Fathor’s knees. 
‘But we wore playmates, Luke: among these hills, 
As well thon knowest, in us the old and young 
Have played together, nor with me didst thou 
Lack any pleasure which a boy ean know.” 
Lake had a manly heart; but at these words 
He sobbed alond, The old Man grasped bis hand, 
And ssid, “ Nay, do not take it so—I see 
"That these are things of which T need not speak. 
—Even to the utmost I have been to thee 
A kind and a good Father: and herein 
T but repay a gift which I myself 
Received at others’ hands; for, though now old 
Beyond the common life of man, I still 
Remember them who loved me in my youth. 
Both of them sleep together: here they lived, 
As all their Forefathers had done; and when 
At length their time was come, they were not loth 
‘To give their boilies to the family mould. 
IT wishod that thou shouldst live the life they lived : 
Bat, ’tis » Jong time to look back, my Son, 
And see 0 litte gain from threescore years, 
‘These fields were burthened when they came to me; 
‘Till I was forty years of age, not more 
Than half of my inheritance was mine, 
L tolled and toiled; God blessed me in my work, 
And till these three weeks past the land was free, 
—It looks as if it never could endure 
Another Master. Heaven forgive mo, Luke, 
If 1 judge ill for thee, but it seems good 
‘That thon should’st go.” 

At this the old Man paused ; 
‘Then, pointing to tho stones near which they stood, 
‘Thus, after a short silence, he resumed : 
“ This was a work for us; and now, my Son, 
It ism work for me. But, lay one stone— 
Here, lay it for me, Luke, with thine own hands, 
Nay, Boy, be of good hope ;—we both may live 
‘To see a better day. At 
T still am strong and hale ;—do thou thy part; 
Iwill do mine—I will begin again 
With many tasks that wore rosigned to thee : 
‘Up to the heights, and in among the storms, 
‘Will I without thee go again, and do 
All works which I was wont to do alone, 
Before 1 knew thy face —Hoaven bless thee, Boy t 
‘Thy heart these two weeks has been beating fast 
With many hopes; it should be so—yos—yes— 
1 knew that thou could’st never have a wish 
To leave me, Luke: thou hast boen bound to me 
‘Ouly by links af love: when thon art gone, 
‘What will be left to us !—But, I forget 
‘My purposes, Lay now the corner-stone, 
As L requested ; and hereafter, Lake, 


‘When thou art gone away, should evil men 

Be thy companions, think of me, my Son, 

And of this moment; hither turn thy thoughts, 
And God will strengthen thee: amid all fear 
And all temptation, Luke, I pray that thou 


Beatir them in good deeds. Now, fare thee well— 
When thou return’st, thou in this place wilt see 
A work which is not here: a covenant 

“Twill be between ux; but, whatever fato 

Befal thee, I shall Jove thee to the last, 

And bear thy memory with me to the grave.” 


The Shepherd ended here; and Luke stooped 


down, 
And, as his Father had requested, laid 
‘The first stone of tho Shoep-fold. At the sight 
Tho old Man’s grief broke from him ; te his heart 
He pressed bis Son, be kisstd him and wept; 
And to the house together they returned. 
—Houshed was that House in peace, or seeming 


peace, 
Ere the night fell:—with morrow’s dawn the Boy 
Began his journey, and when he had reached 
The public way, he put on » bold face 5 
And all the neighbours, as he passed their doors, 
Came forth with wishes and with farewell prayers, 
That followed him till ho was out of sight. 


‘A good report did from their Kinstnan came, 
Of Luke and his well-doing: and the Boy 
Wrote loving letters, full of wondroms news, 
Which, asthe Housewife phrased it, were throughout 
§ The prettiest letters that were ever seen.’ 
Both parents read them with rejoicing hearts, 
So, many months passed on: and once again 
The Shepherd went about his daily work 
With confident and cheerful thoughts ; and sow 
Sometimes when he could find a Jeisare hour 
He to that valley took his way, and there 
Wrought at the Sheep-fold. Meantime Lake began 
To slacken in his duty ; and, at Jongth, 
He in the dissolute city gave himself 
‘To evil courses: ignominy and shame 
Foll on him, so that he wns driven at last 
To seek a hiding-place beyond the semua. 


‘There is « comfort in the strength of love ; 
*Twill make a thing endurable, whieh elo 
‘Would overset the brain, or break the heart: 
T have conversed with more than one who well 
Retnember tho old Man, and what be waa 
Years after he had heard this heavy news. 
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= 
Il teach my boy the sweetest things : 

1 1 teach him how the owlet sings. 

My little babe ! thy lips are still, 

And thou hast almost sucked thy fill. 
—Where art thou gone, my own dear child! 
What wicked looks are those I see ! 

Alas! alas! that look so wild, 

It never, never came from me: 

If thou art mad, my pretty lad, 

Then I must be for ever sad. 





x 
Oh ! smile on me, my little lamb ! 


For I thy own dear mother am: 

My love for thee has well been tried : 

I’ve sought thy father far and wide. 

I know the poisons of the shade ; 

I know the earth-nuts fit for food : 

Then, pretty dear, be not afraid : 

‘We'll find thy father in the wood. 

‘Now laagh and be gay, to the woods away! 

And there, my babe, we ‘ll live for aye.” 
1798. 
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‘Of Grasmere safe in its own privacy: 

And there myself and two beloved Friends, 
One calm September morning, ere the mist 
Had altogether yielded to the sun, 
Ssuntered on this retired and diffielt way, 
—Il suits the road with one in haste; but wo 
Played with our timo ; and, as wo strolled along, 
Tt was our occupation to observe 

Such objects as the waves had tossed aahare— 
Feather, or leaf, or weed, ar withered bough, 
Each on the other heaped, along the line 

Of the dry wreck. And, in our vacant mood, 
Not seldom did we stop to watch some tuft 
Of dandelion seed or thistle’s beard, 

‘That skimmed the surface of the dead calm lake, 
Suddenly halting now—a lifeless stand ! 

And starting off again with freak as sudden ; 
In all its sportive wanderings, all the while, 
Making report of an invisible breeze 

‘That wns its wings, its chariot, and its horse, 
Its playmate, rather say, its moving soul. 
— And often, trifling with # privilege 
Alike indulged to all, we paused, one now, 
And now the other, to point ont, perebance 
To pluck, some flower or water-weed, too fair 
Either to be divided from the place 

On whieh it grew, or to be left alone 

‘To its own beauty. Many such there are, 
Fair ferns and flowers, and chiefly that tall fern, 
So stately, of the queen Osmunda named ; 
Plant lovelier, in its own retired abode 

On Grasmere’s beach, than Naind by the side 
Of Grecian brook, or Lady of the Mere, 
Sole-sitting by the shores of old romanee. 
—So fared we that bright morning : from the fields, 
Meanwhile, a noise was heard, the busy mirth 
Of reapert, men and women, boys and girls. 
Delighted much to listen to those sounds, 
And foeding thus our fancies, we advanced 
Along the indented shore; when suddenly, 
‘Through a thin veil of glittering haze was seen 
Before us, on » point of jutting land, 

‘The tall and upright figure of a Man 

Attired in peasant’s garb, who stood alone, 
Angling beside the margin of the lake, 

“ Improvident and reckless,” we exclaimed, 
The Man must be, who thus can lose » day 
Of the mid harvest, when the labourer’s hire 
Ts ample, and some little might be stored 
‘Wherewith to cheer him in the winter time.” 
‘Thus talking of that Peasant, we approached 
Close to the spot where with his rod and line 
‘He stood alone; whereat he tarned his head 
‘To greet us—and we saw a Man worn down 
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By sickness, gaunt and Jean, with sunken cheeks 

And wasted limbs, his legs so long and lean 

‘That for my single self I looked at them, 

Porgetful of the body they sustained — 

Too weak to Isbour in the harvest field, 

‘The Man was using his best skill to gain 

A pittance from the dead unfeeling lake 

‘That knew not of his wants. I will not say 

‘What thoughts immediately were ours, nor how 

‘The happy idleness of that sweet morn, 

With all its lovely images, was changed 

‘To serious musing and to self-reproach. 

Nor did we fail to see within ourselves 

‘What need there is to be reserved in speech, 

And temper all our thoughts with charity, 

—Therefore, unwilling to forget that day, 

My Friend, Myself, and She who then received 

‘The same admonishment, have called the place 

By a memorial name, uncouth indeed 

As o’er by mariner was given to bay 

Or foreland, on a new-diseovered coast 5 

And Pour Rasn-Jupomunr is the nate it bears, 
tae, 


¥ 
To M 


Ovr walk was far among the ancient trees: 
‘There was no road, nor any woodman’s path ¢ 


A track, that brought us to a slip of lawn, 

And a small bed of water in the woods, 

Allround this pool both flocksund herdsmightdrink 

On its firm margin, even as from a well, 

Or some stone-basin which the herdsman's hand 

Had shaped for their refreshment ; nor did sun, 

Or wind from any quarter, ever come, 

But as @ blessing to this calm recess, 

‘This glade of water and this ane green field. 

‘The spot was made by Nature for herself; 

‘The travellers know it not, and ‘twill remain 

Unknown to them ; but it is beautiful ; 

And if » man should plant his cottage mear, 

Should sleep beneath the shelter of its trees, 

And blend its waters with his daily menl, 

‘Hoe would so love it, that in his death-hour 

Its image would survive among his thoughts; 

And therefore, my sweet Many, this still Nook, 

With all its bocches, we have named from You! 
no, 
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At every impulse of the moving breeze, 
The fir-grove murmurs with a sea-like sound, 
Alone I tread this path ;—for aught I know, 
Timing my steps to thine ; and, with a store 
Of undistinguishablo sympathies, 
Mingling most earnest wishes for the day 
When we, and others whom we love, shall meet 
‘A second time, in Grasmere’s happy Vale. 
1005. 

Note.—This wish was not granted ; thelamented Person 
not long after perished by shipwreck, in discharge of his 
duty as Commander of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany's Vessel, the Earl of Abergavenny. 


vIn. 


Forth from a jutting ridge, around whose base 
Winds our deep Vale, two heath-clad Rocks ascend 
In fellowship, the loftiest of the pair 

Rising to no ambitious height; yet both, 

O’er Inke and stream, mountain and flowery mead, 
Unfolding prospects fair as human cyes 








Ever beheld. Up-led with mutual help, 

To one or other brow of those twin Peaks 

Were too adventurous Sisters wont to climb, 
And took no note of the hour while thence they 


gazed, 
The blooming heath their couch, gazed, side by 

side, 
In speechless admiration. I, a witness 
And frequent sharer of their calm delight 
With thankful heart, to either Eminence 
Gave the baptismal name each Sister bore. 
Now are they parted, far as Death’s cold hand 
Hath power to part the Spirits of those who love 
As they did love. Ye kindred Pinnaclee— 
That, while the generations of mankind 
Follow each other to their hiding-place 
In time’s abyss, are privileged to endure 
Beantiful in yourselves, and richly graced 
With like command of beauty—grant your aid 
For Marr’s humble, Sanan’s silent, claim, 
That their pure joy in nature may survive 
From age to age in blended memory. 

1845, 
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Concealed from friends who might disturb 
‘Thy quiet with no ill intent, 

Secure from evil eyos and hands 
On barbarous plunder bent, 


Rest, Mother-bird { and when thy young 
‘Tako flight, and thou art free to roam, 

When withered is the guardian Flower, 
And empty thy late home, 


‘Think how ye prospered, thou and thine, 
Amid tho unviolated grove 

‘Housed near the growing Primrose-tuft 
Tn foresight, or in love. 


XXVIII. 
LOVE LIES BLEEDING. 


You call it, “ Love lies bleeding,”—so you may, 
‘Though the red Flower, not prostrate, only droops, 
As we have seen it here from day to day, 

From month to month, life passing not away : 

A flower how rich in sadness ! Even thus stoops, 


(‘Tis Fancy guides me willing to be led, 

‘Though by a slender thread,) 

So drooped Adonis bathed in dew 

Of his death-wound, when he from innocent air 

‘The gentlest breath of resignation drew ; 

While Venus in « passion of despair 

Rent, weeping over him, her golden hair 

Spangled with drops of that celestial shower. 

‘She suffered, as Immortals sometimes do ; 

Bat pangs more lasting far, that Lover knew 

Who first, weighed down by scorn, in some lone 
bower 


Did press this semblance of unpitied smart 

‘Into the service of his constant heart, 

His own downeast Flower ! could share 

‘With thine, and gave the mournful name which 
thou wilt ever bear, 


‘XXIX. 
COMPANION TO THE POREGOING, 
‘Neve enlivened with the liveliost ry 
‘That fosters growth or checks or cheers decay, 
Nor by the heaviest rain-drops more deprest, 
‘This Flower, that first appeared as summer's guest, 





Proserves her beauty mid autumnal leaves 

And to her mournful habits fondly cleaves, 

When files of stateliest plants have ceased to bloom, 

‘One aftor one submitting to their doom, 

When her coovals each and all aro fled, 

What keeps her thus reclined upon her lonesome 
bed | 


The old mythologists, more impress'd than we 
Of this Inte day by character in tree 
Or herb, that claimed peculiar sympathy, 
Or by the silent Iapee of fountain clear, 
Or with the Innguage of the viewlow air 
By bird or beast made vocal, sought a cause 
‘To solve the mystery, not in Nature’s laws 
‘Bot in Man's fortunes, Hence a thousand tales 
Sung to the plaintive lyre in Grecian yales, 


Thought of a wound which death is alow to cure, 
A fate that has endured and will endure, 


RURAL ILLUSIONS. 


Sycrn was it f or » Bird more bright 
‘Than those of fabulous stock t 

A second darted by ;—and fo | 
Another of the flock, 

‘Through sunshine fitting from the bough 
To nestle in the rock. 

‘Transiont deception | » gay freak 
‘Of April's mimicries | 

‘Those brilliant strangers, hailed with joy 
Among the budding trees, 

Proved Inst year’s leaves, pushed from the spy 
To fralic on the breeze. 


Maternal Flora ! show thy face, 
And let thy hand be seen, 

‘Thy band hore sprinkling tiny flowers, 
‘That, as they touch the green, 

‘Take root (so seems it) and look up 
In honour of their Queen. 

Yet, sooth, those little starry specks, 
‘That not in vain aspired 
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As with the force of billows shattered ; 
"The horses aro dismayed, nor know 
Whether they should stand or go ; 

And Benjamin is groping near them, 

‘Sees nothing, and can scarcely hear them. 
He is astounded,—wonder not,— 

With such @ charge in such a spot; 
Astounded in the mountain gap 

With dumder-peals, clap after clap, 
Close-treading on the silent flashes— 

And somewhere, as he thinks, by crashes 
Among the rocks; with weight of rain, * 
And sullen motions long and slow, 

‘That toa dreary distance go— 

Till, breaking in upon the dying strain, 

A rending o’er his head begins the fray again. 






A voice that comes from some one near, 
A female voice :—* Whoc'er you be, 
Stop,” it exclaimed, “ and pity me!” 
And, less in pity than in wonder, 

Amid the darkness and the thunder, 
‘The Waggoner, with prompt command, 
Summons his horses to a stand. 


While, with increasing agitation, 
‘The Woman urged her supplication, 
An rveful words, with sobs between— 
‘The voice of tears that fell unseen ; 
‘Thero came a flash—a startling glare, 
| And all Seat-Sandal was laid bare! 


























































* This,” cries the Sailor, “a Third-rate is— 
Stand back, and you shall see her gratis { 
‘This was the Flag-ship at the Nile, - 
Tho Vanguard—you may smirk and smile, 
But, protty Maid, if you look near, 

‘You 'll find you "ve niuch in little here t 

A nobler ship did never swim, 

And you shall see her ia full teim ; 

1'll set, my friends, to do you honour, 

Set every inch of sail upon her.* 

So said, so done ; and masts, sails, yards, 
He names them all ; and interlards 

His specch with uncouth terms of art, 
Accomplished in the showman's part ; 
And then, as from a sudden check, 

Cries out—* "Tis there, the quarter-deck 
On whieh brave Admiral Nelson stood— 

A sight that would have roused your blood | 
One eye he had, which, bright as ten, 
‘Burned like a fire among his men ; 

‘Let this be land, and that be ses, 

Here lay the French—and thes came we |” 


Hushed was by this the fiddlo’s sound, 
‘The dancers all were guthered round, 
And, such the stillness of the house, 

You might have heard a nibbling mouse ; 
While, borrowing helps whore’er he may, 
‘The Sailor throngh the story runs 

Of ships to ships and guns to guns ; 

And does his utmost to display 

‘The dismal conflict, and the might 

And terror of that marvellous night ! 













F At the close of cach strathspey, or jig, a particular 
‘note from the fiddle exmmons the Rustic to the agreeable 
duty of minting bis partmer, 






















In bloodiest battle since the days of Mars! 


bere 


CANTO POURTH. 
‘Tavs they, with freaks of proud delight, 


The echoes make a glad reply. — 
But the sage Muse the revel heeds 
No farther than her story needs ; 


With murmuring Greta for her guide. 
—There doth she ken the awful form 

Of Raven-crag—black as a storm— 
Glimmering through the twilight pale ; 
And Ghimmer-crag, * his tall twin brother, 
Each peering forth to meet the other — 
And, while she roves through St. John’s Vale, 
Along the smooth unpathwayed plain, 

By sheep-track or through cottage lane, 
Where no disturbance comes to intrude 
Upon the pensive solitude, 


Her unsuspecting eye, perchance, 
With the rude shepherd's favoured glance, 





Tight 
Ts touched—and all the hand take flight. 
® The orag of the ewe lnm. 
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— Fly also, Muse! nnd from the dell 
Mount to the ridge of Nathdalo Foll ; 
‘Thence, look thou forth o'er wood and lawn 
‘Hoar with the frost-like dows of dawn ; 
Across yon meadowy bottom look, 
‘Whare close fogs hide their paront brook ; 
And see, beyond that hamlet small, 

‘The ruined towers of Throlkeld-hall, 
Lurking in a double shade, 

‘By trees and lingering twilight made! 
‘There, at Blencathara’s rugged feet, 

‘Sir Lancelot gave a safe retreat 

To noble Clifford ; from annoy 
Concealed the persecuted boy, 

‘Well pleased in rustic garb to food 


‘The mists, that o'er the streamlet’s bod 
Hang low, begin to rise and spread ; 
Even while I speak, their skirts of grey 


‘With faithful Benjamin attending, 
now beside hia team— 
Now lost amid a glittering steam : 
And with him goes his Sailor-friend, 
By this time near their journey’s end ; 
‘And, after their high-minded riot, 


Is opened of still deeper pain 

AAs if his heart by notes were stam 
From ont the lowly hedge-rows flung ; 
As if the warbler lost in light 
Reprovei his soarings of the night, 
In strains of rapture pure and holy 
Upbraided his distempered folly. 


Drooping is he, his step is dull ; 
‘But the horses stretch and pull ; 
With increasing vigour climb, 
‘Eager to repair lost time ; 
Whether, by thoir awn desert, 





Knowing what cause there is for shame, 
They are labouring to avert 

As nmch as may be of the blame, 
Which, they foresee, must soon alight 
Upon Ais head, whor, in despite 

Of all his failings, they lowe best ; 
Whother for him they are distrest 


Pleased some fayourite chief to follow 
Through accidents of peace or war, 
In a perilous moment threw 

Around the object of his care 

Veil of such celestin} ne 5 
Interposed so bright « sereen— 

Him and his enemies between! 


Alas! what boots it t—who can hide, 
When the malicious Pates are bent 
On working out.an ill intent! 

Can destiny be turned aside? 
No—aad progress of my story! 
Benjamin, this outward glory 
Cannot shield thee from thy Master, 
Who from Keswick has pricked forth, 
Sour and surly as the north 

And, in fear of some disaster, 

Comes to give what help he may, 
And to hear what thou canst aay > 
If, as needs he must forebode, 

‘Thou hast been loitering on the road! 
His fenrs, his doubts, may now take @ight— 
The wished-for object is in sight ; 
Yet, trust the Muse, it rathor hath 
Stirred him up to livelier wrath ; 
Which he stifles, moody man f 

With all the pationce that he can; 
To tho end that, at your meeting, 
‘He may give thee decent greeting, 


‘There he is—resolved to stop, 
‘Till the waggon gains the top ; 
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—Bat most of all, thou lordly Wain ! 

I wish to have thee here again, 

‘When windows fiap and chimney roars, 
And all is dismal out of doors ; 

And, sitting by my fire, I see 

Eight sorry carts, no less a train ! 
Unworthy successors of thee, 

Come straggling through the wind and rain : 
And oft, as they pass slowly. on, 
Beneath my windows, one by one, 

See, perched upon the naked height 
The summit of a cumbrous freight, 

A single traveller—and there 

Another ; then perhaps a pair— 





‘The lame, the sickly, and the old; 
Men, women, heartless with the cold ; 
And babes in wet and starveling plight ; 
Which once, be weather as it might, 
Had still a nest within a nest, 

‘Thy shelter—and their mother’s breast ! 
‘Then most of all, then far the most, 

Do I regret what we have lost ; 

Am grieved for that unhappy sin 
Which robbed us of good Benjamin ;— 
And of his stately Charge, which none 
Could keep alive when He was gone! 











M2 
Monocle acai ace ae dala 


Secs ataiaee ares ibe 
Startles the pensive traveller while he treads 

His lonesome path, with unobserving eye 

Bent carthwards ; he looks up—the clouds are split 
‘Amunder,—and above his head ha woes 

The clear Moon, and the glory of the heavens 
‘There, in a black-blue vault she sail along, 
Followed by multitudes of stars, that, small 

And sharp, and bright, along the dark abyss 
Drive as she drives: how fast they wheel away, 
Yet vanish not !~the wind is in the tree, 

But they are silent ;—still they roll along 
Tmmeasurably distant ; and tho vault, 

Built round by those white clouds, enormous clouds, 
‘Still deepens its unfathomable depth. 

At length the Vision closes; and the mind, 

Not undisturbed by the delight it fools, 

Which slowly settles into penceful ealm, 

Is left to muse upon the solemm scene. 


IF. 
AIREY-FORCE VALLEY. 


—— Nor a breath of air 
Raffles tho bosom of this leafy glen. 
From the brook’s margin, wide around, the trees 
Aro stedfast as the rocks; the brook itself, 
‘Old as the hills that feed it from afar, 
Doth rather deepen than disturb the ealm 
‘Where all things else are still and motionless. 
And yet, even now, a little breeze, perchance 
Eseaped from boisterous winds that mge without, 
Has entered, by the sturdy oaks unfolt, 
But to its gentle touch how sensitive 
Is the light ash! that, pendent from the brow 


‘To stay the wanderer’s steps and soothe his thoughts. 


*, 
YEW-TREES. 


Taxnx is s Yew-treo, pride of Lorton Vale, 
Which to this day stands single, in the midst 
Of its own darkness, a4 it stood of yore: 
Not loth to furnish weapons for the bands 
Of Umfraville or Perey ere they marchod 
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To Scotland's heaths ; or those that crossed the sea 
And drew their sounding bows at Azincour, 
Perhaps at earlier Creey, or Poictiens. 
Of vast circumference and gloom profound 
‘This solitary Tree! a living thing 
Produced too slowly ever to decay ; 
Of form and aspect too magnificent 
‘To be destroyed. But worthier still of note 
Are those fraternal Four of Borrowdale, 
Joined in one solemn and capacious grove ; 
Hoge trunks! and each particular trunk a growth | 
Of intortwisted fibres serpentine 
Up-coiling, and inveterately convolved ; 
Nor uninformed with Phantasy, and looks 
‘That threaten the profane ;—a pillared slide, 
Upon whose grassloss floor of red-brown hue, 
By sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged 
whose mble roof 
Of bonghs, as if for festal purpose, decked 
With unrejoicing berrios—ghostly Shapes 
May meet at noontide; Fear and trembling Hope, 
Silence and Foresight; Death the Skeleton 
And Time the Shadow ;—there to celebrate, 
As in a natural temple scattered o'er 
‘With altars undisturbed of mossy stone, 
United worship; or in mute repose 
To lie, and listen to the mountain flood 
Mormuring from Glaramara's inmost caves. 
ten. 


hid 
NUTTING. 


———_— It swems n day 
(1 speak of one from many singled out) 

One of those heavenly days that cannot dic ; 
Whon, in the eagerness of boyish hope, 

I left our cottage-threshold, sallying forth 
With a luge wallet o’er my shoulders slung, 

A nutting-crook in hand; and turned my steps 
Tow'rd some far-distant wood, a Figure quaint, 
‘Tricked out in proud disguise of cast-off weeds 
Which for that service had boon bustanded, 


More raggéd than need was! O’er pathless racks, 
Through beds of matted fern, and tangled thickets, 
Foreing my way, I came to one déar nook 
Unvisited, where not a broken bonght 

Drooped with its withered leavos, ungracions sign 
Of devastation ; but the hazels rose 

Tall and ervet, with tempting clusters hung, 


























































pea 
‘T’ve heard, the moss is spotted red 
With drops of that poor infant's blood; 
‘But kill a new-born infant thus, 

I do not think she could | 

Some my, if to the pond you go, 

And fix on it a steady view, 

‘The shadow of a babe you trace, 

‘A baby and a baby’s face, 

And that it looks at you; 
Whene’er you look on it, "tis plain 
"The baby looks at you again. 


Aa 
And some had sworn an oath that she 


T cannot toll how this may be 

But plain it is the Thorn is bound 
With heavy tufts of moss that strive 
‘To drag it to the ground ; 

And this [ know, full many a time, 
When she was on the mountain high, 
By day, and in tho silent night, 
‘When all tho stars shono clear and bright, 
‘That I have heard her ery, 

+O miscryt oh misery ! 

Oh woe is me! oh misery 1” 


» 
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XXIV. 
HART-LEAP WELL. 


‘Hart-Leap Well i 2 small «pring of water, about five miles 
from Richmond in Yorkshire, and near the sido of the 
‘road that leads from Richmond to Askrigg. Its name is 
derived from a remarkable Chase, the memory af which 
is preserved by the monuments spoken of in the second: 
Part of the following Poem, which monuments do now 
exist as I bave there deseribed them. 


‘Tax Knight had ridden down from Wensley Moor 
With the slow motion of a summer's cloud 

And now, as be approached a vassal’s door, 
Bring forth another horse!” he cried aloud. 


“ Another borse|”—That shout the vassal heard 
And saddled his best Steed, a comely groy 5 
Sir Walter mounted him ; he wns the third 
Which be had mounted on that glorious day. 


Joy sparkled in the prancing courscr’s eyes ; 
‘The horse and horseman are happy pair ; 
But, though Sir Walter like a falcon flies, 
‘There is a doleful eilence in the air, 


A rout this morning left Sir Walter's Hall, 
‘That ax they galloped made the echoes roar ; 
Bot horse and man are vanished, one and all; 
Such race, I think, was never sean before, 


‘Sir Walter, restless as a veering wind, 

Calls to the few tired dogs that yot remain : 
Blanch, Swift, and Music, noblest of their kind, 
Follow, and up the weary mountain strain. 


‘The Knight hallooed, he cheered and chid them on 
‘With suppliant gestures and upbraidings stern ; 
‘But breath and eyesight fail; and, one by one, 
‘The dogs aro stretched among the mountain fern. 


‘Where is the throng, tho tumult of the race t 
‘The bugles that so joyfully wore blown? 
—This chase it looks not like an earthly chase ; 
‘Sir Walter and the Hart aro left alone, 


‘The poor Hart tails along the mountain-side ; 
T will not stop to tell how far ho fied, 

Nor will [ mention by what death he died ; 
But now the Knight bebolds him lying dead. 


He neither eracked his whip, nor blew his horn, 
‘But gazed upon the spoil with silent joy. 








Close to the thorn on which Sir Walter leaned, 
Stood his dumb partner in this gloriows feat ; 
Weak as» Inmab the hour that it is yeaned ; 
And white. with foam as if with cleaving sleet. 


Upon his side the Hart was lying stretched : 

His nostril touched « spring beneath s hill, 

And with the last deep groan his breath had fetched 
‘Tho waters of the spring were trembling still. 


And now, too happy for repose or rest, 

(Never had living man such joyful lot 1) 

Sir Walter walked all round, north, south, and west, 
And gazed and gazed upon that darling spot. 


And climbing up the hill—(it was at least 
Four roods of sheer ascent) Sir Walter found 
‘Three several hoof-marks which the hunted Beast 


Had left imprinted on the grassy ground, 


Sir Walter wiped his face, and cried, “ Till now 
Such sight was never seen by human oyes: 
‘Three leaps have borne him from this lofty brow, 
Down to the very fountain where he lies. 


I'll build a pleasure-house upon this spot, 
And a small arbour, made for rural joy ; 
"Twill be the traveller's shed, the pilgrim’s cot, 
A place of love for damsel that are eay, 


A conning artist will I have to frame 

A basin for that fountain in the dell | 

‘And they who do make mention of the same, 
From this day forth, shall call it Hant-tear WELL, 


‘And, gallant Stag! to make thy praines known, 
Anotber monument shall bere be raised ; 

Three several pillars, each a rough-hewn stone, 
And planted where thy hoofs the turf have grazed. 


And, in the summer-time when days are long, 
1 will come hither with my Paramour ; 

And with the dancers and the minstrel’s song 
We will make merry in that pleasant bower. 


Till the foundations of the mountains fail 

My mansion with its arbour shall endure ;— 
The joy of thom who till the fickis of Swale, 
And them who dwell among the woods of Ure 


‘Then home he went, and left the Hart, stone-dead, 
With breathless nostrils stretched above the spring. 
—Soon did the Knight perform what be had said ; 
And far and wide the fame thereof did ring. 











You sce these lifeless stumps of aspen wood— 
Some say that they are beeches, others elms— 
These were the bower ; and here a mansion stood, 
‘The finest palace of a hundred realms | 


‘The arbour does its own condition tell ; 

‘You sce the stones, the fountain, and the stream ; 
But as to the great Lodge ! you might as well 
Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream, 

‘There 's neither dog nor heifer, horse nor sheep, 
‘Will wet his lips within that cup of stone ; 

And oftentimes, when all are fast asleep, 

‘This water doth send forth a dolorous groan. 


Some say that here a murder has been done, 
And blood cries out for blood : ‘but, for my part, 
I've guessed, when I’ve been sitting in the sun, 
That it was all for that unhappy Hart, 





What thoughts must through the creature’s brain 
haveXpast 1 

Even from the topmost stone, upon the steep, 

Are but three bounds—and look, Sir, at this last— 

© Master | it has been a cruel leap. 


For thirteen hours he ran a desperate race ; 

And in my simple mind wo cannot tell 

What canse the Hart might have to love this place, 
And come and make his denth-bed near tho well. 


Here on the grass perhaps asleep he sunk, 
Lulled by the fountain in the summer-tide ; 
‘This water was perhaps the first he drank 
When he had wandered from his mother’s side. 


3 | In April here benenth the flowering thorn. 





| He heard the birds their morning carols sing ; 
And he, perhaps, for aught we know, was born 
Not half a furlong from that velf-same spring. 


Now, here is neither grass nor pleasant shade ; 
‘The sun on drearicr hollow never shone ; 

So will it be, as T have often said, 

‘Till trees, and stones, and fountain, all are gone." 


“ Grey-hended Shepherd, thon hast spoken well ; 
‘Small difference lies between thy creed and mine ; 
‘This Beast not unobserved by Nature fell ; 

His death was mourned by sympathy divine. 


4 
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‘The Being, that is in the clouds and sir, 
‘That is in the green leaves among the groves, 
Maintains 6 deep and reverential caro: 

‘Por the wnoffending creatures whorn he loves. 


‘The pleasure-house is dust :—behind, before, 
This is no common waste, no common gloom ; 
But Nature, in due course of time, once more 
Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom. 





She leaves these objects to a slow decay, 
‘That what we are, and have been, may be known ; 
But at the coming of the milder day, 

‘These monuments shall all be overgrown. 


One loason, Shepherd, let us two divide, 
‘Tanght both by what she shows, and what conceals; 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 


EI fan hy 


Xx¥. 


SONG AT THE FEAST OF BROUGHAM 
CASTLE, 


UPON THE RESTORATION OF LORD CLIFFORD, Titk simET- 
‘HERD, TO THE EFTATER AND WONOUES OF HIF 
ANCESTORS. 


‘Hiou in the breathless Hall the Minstrel sate, 
And Emont's murmur mingled with the Song— 
‘The words of ancient time I thus translate, 

A festal strain that hath been silent long :>— 


From town to town, from tower to tower, 
‘The red rose is a gladsome flower. 
Her thirty years of winter past, 

‘The red rose is revived at last ; 

‘She lifts her head for endless spring, 
For everlasting blossoming: 

Both roses flourish, red and white: 

In love and sisterly delight 

‘The two that wore at strife are blended, 
Andall old troubles now are ended. — 
Joy! joy to both! but most to her 
‘Who is the flower of Lancaster ! 
Behold her how She smiles to-day 

On this great throng, this bright array | 
Fair greeting doth abe soni to all 
‘From every corner of tho hall; 

‘But chiefly from above the board 
‘Where sits in state our rightful Lord, 
A Clifford to his own restored ! 





‘They came with banner, epear, and shield 5 
And it was proved in Bosworth-field. 

Not long the Avenger was withstood— 
Earth helped him with the ery of blood : 
St. George was for us, and the might 

















How glad is Skipton at this hour— 
Though lonely, a deserted Tower ; 
Knight, squire, and yeoman, page and groom : 
‘We have them at the foast of Brough’m, 
How glad Pendragon—thongh the slocp 
Of years be on her !—Sho shall reap 







Rejoiced is Brough, right glad Times 
Beside her little humble stream ; 
And she that keepeth watch and ward 
Her statelier Eden's course to guard ; 
‘They both are happy at this hour, 
‘Though cach is but a lonely Tower :— | 
But here is perfect joy and pride 
For ane fair House by Emont's side, 


Give her wings that she may fly, 
Or she sees her infant die! 

Swords that are with slanghter wild 
Hunt the Mother and the Child. 
‘Who will take them from the light? 
—Yonder is # man in sight— 
Yonder is a houseo—but where? 
No, they must not enter there. 

To the caves, and to the brooks, 
To the clouds of heaven she looks ; 





Now Who is he that bounds with joy 
On Carrock’s side, a Shepberd-boy t 
No thoughts hath he but thoughts that pass 
Light as the wind along the grass, 


ot 










For shelter, and a poor man’s bread ! 

God loves the Child; and God hath willed 
‘That those dear words should bo fulfilled, 
‘The Lady's words, when forced away 
‘Tho last sho to hor Babe did my: 

‘My own, my own, thy Follow-quost 

‘I may not bo ; but rest thoe, rest, 

For lowly shepherd's life is best ! 


Alas! when evil men are strong 
No life is good, no pleasure long. 
‘The Boy must part from Mosedalo's groves, 
Anil leave Blencathara’s rugged coves, 
And quit the flowers that summer brings 
‘To Glenderamakin’s lofty 3 

‘Must vanish, and his careless cheer 

Be turned to heaviness and fear. 

—Give Sir Lancelot Threlkeld praiso! 
Hear it, good man, old in days! 

‘Thon tree of covert and of rest 

For this young Bird that is distrest ; 
Among thy branches sfe he lay, 

And he was free to sport and play, 

When falcons were abroad for prey. 


























A reereant harp, that sings of fear 
And heaviness in Clifford's ear! 
T said, when evil men are strong, 
No life is good, no pleasure long, 
A weak and cowardly untruth ! 
Our Clifford was s happy Youth, 
And thankful through a weary time, 
‘That brought him up to manhood's prime. 
—Again he wanders forth at will, 
And tends a flock from hill to hill: 
‘His garb is humble; ne'er was seen 
Sueh garb with euch noble mien ; 
Among the shepherd grooms no mate 
Hath he, a Child of strength and state ! 
eo ae meets fox leis, 








He knew the rocks which Angels haunt 
Upon the mountains visitant ; 

He hath kenned them taking wing 
And into caves where Faeries sing 

‘He hath entered ; and been told 

By Voices how men lived of old. 
Among the heavens his eye can see 
‘The face of thing that is to be ; 

And, if that men feport him right, 
‘His tongue could whisper words of might. 
—Now another day is come, 

‘Fitter hope, and nobler doom ; 

‘He hath thrown aside his crook, 

And hath buried deep his book ; 
Armour rusting in his halls 

‘On the blood of Clifford calls ;— 

* Quoll the Scot,’ exclaims the Lance— 
Bear mo to the heart of France, 

Is the longing of the Shield— 

Tell thy name, thou trembling Field ; 
Field of death, whero’er thou be, 

Groan thou with our victory | 

Happy day, and mighty bour, 

When our Shepherd, in his power, 
Mailed and horsed, with lance and sword, 
‘To his ancestors restored 

Like a re-appearing Star, 

Like a glory from afar, 

First shall head the flock of war!” 


















Alas | the impassioned minstrel did not know 

How, by Heaven's grace, this Clifford's heart was 
framed : 

How he, long forced in humble walks to go, 

‘Was softened into feeling, soothed, and tamed. 


Love had he found in huts where poor men lie ; 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
‘The silenee that is in the starry sky, 

‘The sleep that is among tho lonely hills. 





In him the savage virtue of the Race, 
Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead : 
Nor did he change ; but kept in lofty place 
‘Tho wisdom which adversity had bred. 


Glad were the vales, and every cottage-hearth ; 
‘The Shopherd-lord was honoured more and more ; 
And, ages after he was laid in earth, 

© The good Lord Clifford” was the name he bore, 
1807. 









again 
Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, 
‘That on » wild secluded scene impress 
‘Thoughts of more deep seclusion ; and connect 
‘The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 
‘Tho day is come whon I again repose 
Hore, under this dark sycamore, and view 
‘Those plots of cottage-ground, these orchard-tufts, 
Which at this season, with their unripe fruits, 
Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 
"Mid groves and copses. Ones again I see 
Those hedgo-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild = these pastoral farms, 
Green to the very door ; and wreaths of smoke 
‘Sent up, in silence, from among the trees | 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 
‘Or of somo Hermit’s cave, where by his fire 
‘Tho Hermit sita alone. 


‘On that best partion of s good man's life, 
‘His little, nameless, 
Of kindness and of Jove. Nor less, I trust, 
To them T may have owed another gift, 

Of aspect more sublime ; that blessed mood, 
Jn which the burthon of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 

Ts lightened ;—that serene and blessed mood, 


'* Theriver is mot affected by the tides « few miles above 
‘Tintern, 














These beanteous forms, 
‘Throngh a long absence, hare not been to me 
As is @ landscape to a blind man’s eye : 
Bat oft, in lonely rooms, and ‘mid the din 
Of towns and citios, | have owed to them 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Folt in the blood, and felt along the heart ; 





In whieh the affections gently Jead ux ony— 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 
While with an eyo made quiet by the power 
‘Of harmony, and the deop power of joy, 
We see into the life of things, 

It this 


Be but » vain belief, yet, oh! bow oft— 

Tn darkness and amid the many shapes 

Of joylows daylight; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 

Have hung upon the beatings of my heart— 
How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 

O sylvan Wye! thou wanderer thro’ the woods, 
‘How often has my spirit turned to thee! 











With many recognitions dim and faint, 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 

‘The picture of the mind revives again: 

While here I stand, not only with the sense 

Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 

‘That in this moment there is life and food 

pe darap rcs And 89 I dare to hope, 
Sani ae re teats, Re Sakae 3g 


Wrote ree temp 

I bounded o'er the mountains, by tho sides 

Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 
Wherever nature led: more like » man 

Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For nature then } 













And their gled animal movements all gone by) 

‘To me was all in all—I cannot paint 
What then Iwas. The sounding cataract | 
Haunted me like » passion: the tall rock, 

‘The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 

An appetite ; a feeling and love, | 












‘That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye—That time is past, 

And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this | 
Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur; other gifts | 
Have followed ; for such loss, I would believe, 
‘Abundant recompants, For I have learned | 

















To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
‘The still, sad music of humanity, 







Of holier love. adatenreetin 

‘That after many wanderings, many ; 
brpeaarteewb reser 
And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 
Mars oat, both tr teeter a Se iyo 


XXVII. 

Tr is no Spirit who from heaven hath flown, 

And is descending on his embassy ; 

Nor Tra from earth the heavens to espy t 
Tis he stands with glittering 


Fintona he i dot 

For yet it in broad day-light; clonds 

A few are near him still—and now the sky, 

He hath it to himself—'tis all his own. 

O most ambitious Star! an inquest wrought 
Within me when I recognised thy light; 

A moment I was startled at the sight : 

And, while T gazed, there eame to me a thought 
‘That I might step beyond my natural race 

As thou seam’st now to do; might one day trace 
‘Some ground not mine; snd, strong her strength 


above, 
My Soul, an Apparition in the place, 
‘Tread there with steps that no one shall reprove | 
10%, 











XXVuIT. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

AS EY APPEARED TO ENTHUSIATS AT IFS COMMENCEMENT". 
RRERINTED FROM "THE FRIEND.” 

‘Ont pleasant exerciso of hope and joy! 

‘For mighty were the auxiliars which then stood 


* Thiannd the Extract, page G2, and the first Piece of 
on atrabeting ‘thin Class are from the unpublished Poem of which sue 
eh £ do not recollect. errant te xtrecSe the Preteen to the Raceansn, 
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Upon our side, we who were strong in love! Slaves of folly, love, or strife— 
‘Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, Voices of two differcut natares | 
Bat to be young was very heaven |—Oh! times, 

In which tho meagre, stale, forbidding ways Hines wil erst ha 

Of custom, law, emi statute, took at ance duane endl Merete whaniet 


‘The attraction of country in romance! 

‘When Reason scemod the most to assert her rights, Semaey bate ioe 
When most intent on making of herself 

A prime Enchantrese—to assist ihe work, 

Which then was going forward in her name! Le 
Not favoured: alone, but the whole earth, Catches sometimes afar— 
a boaty were a pronto, tt which tn Listen, ponder, hold them dear ; 
{As at some moment might not be unfelt For of God,—of God they are, 
Among the bowers of paradise itself) ioe. 
‘The budding rose above the rose fall blown. 

What temper at the prospect did not wake 

To bappiness unthought off ‘The inert po 

Were roused, and lively natures rapt away ! i 

They who had fed their childhood upon dreams, Oa BKY-LARK: 


‘The playfellows of fancy, who had made 
All powers of swiftuess, subtilty, and strength Erueneat minstrel! pilgrim of the sky ! 

‘Their ministers,—who in lordly wise had stirred | Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound ! 
Among the grandest objects of the sense, Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Aad deals with whatesever they found there Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground 

As if they had within some lurking right Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will, 

To wielil it ;—they, too, who, of gentle mood, Those quivering wings composed, that nmsic 
Had watched all gentle motions, and to these etill ! 

‘Had fitted their own thoughts, schemers more mild, 

Anil in the region of their peuceful selves ;— Leave to the nighti a oad; 

ow wast chat both found, the meak and tatty | 7 Une 

Pee reneren wets to ie Meri a ceeds ‘Whence thou dost pour mpon the world a flood 
And stuff at hand, plastic as they could wish ; ork , with inetinet more divine 5 
toe ‘Type of the wise who soar, but never roam; 
(Site ayee aie where} | 1702 tthe kindred points of Heaven and Home! 
But in the very world, which is the world 

Of all of usp—the placo where in the end 

Wee find our happiness, or not at all! 


XX 
LAODAMIA. 


* Wira sacrifice before the rising mom 

‘Vows have I made by fruitless hope inspired ; 
And from the infernal Gods, ‘mid shades forlorn 
Of night, my slanghtered Lord have I required: 
Celestial pity I again implore »— 

Restore him to my sight—great Jove, restore!” 


So speaking, and by fervent love endowed 

While, liko the sun emerging from a cloud, 

Hor countenance brightens—and her eye expands ; 
Her bosom heaves and spreads, her stature grows ; 
And she expects the issue in repose. 














‘Thy Hushand walks the paths of upper air : 
‘He comes to tarry with thee three hours’ space ; 
| Accept the gift, behold him face to face |" 


Forth sprang the impassioned Queen her Lord to 
clasp 5 

Again that consummation she essayed ; 

‘But onsubstantial Form eludes her grasp 

As often us that eager grasp was made, 


‘The Phantom paris—but parts to re-unite, 
And re-assume his place before her sight. 


 Protesildns, lo! thy guide is gone! 


o> SOE eral Aa 
4s our palace,—youder is thy throne; 
| as pupal fg 
Not to appal me have the gods bestowed 
‘This precious boon ; and blest a sad abode." 


© Great Jove, Laodamia | doth not leave 
‘His gifts imperfect :—Spectre though I be, 
‘Tam not sent to seare thee or deceive ; 

But in reward of thy fidelity. 

also did my worth obtain ; 


f “For fearless virtue bringeth boundless gain, 


‘Thou knowest, the Delphie oracle foretold 
‘That tho first Grook who touched the Trojan strand. 
‘Should die; but mo the threat could not withhold : 


But thou, though capable of sternest deed, 

Wert kind ss resolute, and good as brave ; 

And he, whose power restores thee, hath decreed 

‘Thou ahould'st elude the malice of the grave : 

Redundant are thy locks, thy lips as fair 
‘Thesalian 


As whon their breath enriched ir. 


No Spectre greets me,—no vain Shadow this ; 

Come, blooming Hero, place thee by my side ! 

Give, on this well known couch, one wuptinl kiss 

‘To me, thix day, a second time thy bride 1” 

Jove frowned in heaven; the conscious Parem 
threw 

Upon those roseate lips a Stygian hue. 


© This visage tells thee that my doom is past : 
Nor should the change be mourned, even if the 


Joys 
Of sense were able to return as fast 
And surely as they vanish. Earth 
‘Those raptures duly—Erebus disdains : 
Calm pleasures there abide—majestic pains, 


Be tanght, O faithful Consort, to control 
Rebellious passion : for the Gods approve 
‘The depth, and not the tumult, af the soul ; 
A fervent, not ungovernable, love. 

Thy transports moderste ; and meekly mourn 
When I depart, for brief is my sojourn—" 


“ Ah, wherefore !—Did not Hercules by force 
‘Wrest from the guardian Monster of the tomb: 
Alcestiz, a reanimated corse, 
Given back to dwell on earth in vernal bloom ! 
Medea’s spells dispersed the weight of years, 
And A&son stood a youth ‘mid youthful peers. 


The Gods to us are merciful—and they 

Yet further may relent : for mightier far 

‘Than strength of nerve and sinew, or the sway 

Of magic potent over sun and star, 

Ts love, though oft to agony distrest, 

And though his favourite seat be feeble woman's 
breast. 


But if thon goest, I follow—" “Peace !” he said,— 
She looked upon him and was calmed and cheered; 
‘The ghastly colour from his lips had fled ; 
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‘He spake of love, such Jove as Spirits fool 
In worlds whose course is equable and pare ; 
No fears to beat strife to heal— 
‘The past unsighed for, and the future sure; 
Spake of heroic arts in graver mood 
Revived, with finer harmony pursued ; 


purpureal gleams ; 
Climes which the sun, who sheds the brightest day 
Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey. 


‘Yet there the Soul shall enter which hath earned 
‘That privilege by virtue—* Ill,” said he, 

“ The end of man’s existence I discerned, 

Who from ignoble games and revelry 

Could draw, when we had parted, vain delight, 
While tears were thy best pastime, day and night; 


And while my youthful peers before my eyes 
(Each hero following his peculiar bent) 
Prepared thomselves for glorious enterprise 
By martial sports,—or, seated in the tent, 
Chieftains and kings in council were detained ; 
‘What time the floct at Aulis lay enchained. 


The wished-for wind was given -—TI then revolved 
The oracle, upon the silent sea ; 

And, if no worthier led the way, resolved 

That, of a thousand vessels, mino should be 

‘The foremost prow in pressing to the strand— 
‘Mine the first blood that tinged the Trojan sand, 


Yet bitter, oft-times bitter, was the pang 

‘Whon of thy loss I thought, beloved Wife ! 

On thee toe fondly did my memory bang, 

And on the joys we shared in mortal life,— 

The paths which we had trod—these fountains 
flowers ; 

My new-planned cities, and unfinished towers. 


Bat should suspense permit the Foe to cry, 
Behold they tremble !—hanghty their array, 
‘Yet of their number no one dares to die t* 
‘In soul I swept the indignity away : 

‘Tn net embodied, my detiverance wrought. 
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And Thou, though strong in love, art all too weak 
In reason, in self-government too slow; 

T counsel thos by fortitude to seek 

‘Our blest re-mion in the shades below, 

‘Tho invisiblo world with thee hath sympathised ; 
Be thy affections raised and solemnised. 


Learn, by o mortal yearning, to ascend— 
Seeking a higher object. Love was given, 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chietly for that end ; 
For this the passion to exceas was driven— 
That self might be annulled : her bondage 
The fetters of a dream, opposed to love,”"—— 


Aloud she shrieked ! for Hermes re-appears | 

Round the dear Shade she would have clung—'tis 
vain: 

The hours are past—too brief had they been years ; 

And him no mortal effort can detain : 

Swift, toward the realms that know not earthly day, 

He through the portal takes his silent way, 

And on the palace-floor a lifeless corse She lay. 


Thus, all in vain exhorted and reproved, 

She perished ; and, as for a wilful crime, 

By the just Gods whom no weak pity moved, 
Was doomed to wear out her appointed time, 
Apart from happy Ghosts, that gather flowors 
Of blissful quict ’mid unfading bowers 


—Yot tears to human suffering are due ; 

And mortal hopes defeated and o’erthrown 
Are mourned by man, and not by man alone, 
As fondly he believes.—Upon the sido 

‘Of Hellespont (euch faith was entertained) 

A |not of spiry trees for ages grew 

From out the tomb of him for whom she died ; 
And ever, when such stature they had gained 
‘That Tinm’s walls were subject to their view, 
‘The trees’ tall summits withered at the sight ; 
A constant interchange of growth and blight! * 


tH 


© Por the acosunt of these long-lived trees, see Fliny’s 
Natural History, Ub. xvi cap. 44. ; and for the features im 
the character of Protesilaus wo the Iphigenta in Aulis of 
Buripides, Virgil places the Shade of Lacdamia in a 
mournful regiom, among ushappy Levers, 
Ut Cornea ______ 








Mourn, and lament for him whose spirit dreads 






Framed in the schools where Wisdom dwelt retired, 
Intent to trace the ideal path of right 
(More fair than heaven’s broad causeway paved 













delight ;— 
Bat He hath overleaped the eternal bars ; 
And, following guides whose craft holds no consent 
With aught that breathes the ethereal element, 
Hath stained the robes of eivil power with blood, 
Unjustly shed, though for the public good, 
Whence doubts that came too late, and wishes vain, 
Hollow excuses, and triumphant pain ; 
And oft his cogitations sink as low 
As, through the abysses of a joyless heart, 
The heaviest plummet of despair can go— 
But whence that sudden check! that fearful start! 
He hears an uncouth sound— 
y >» Anon his lifted eyes 
Five thousand warriors—O the rapturous day! Saw, at a long-drawn gallery's dusky bound, 
‘Each crowned with flowers, and armed with spear | A Shape of more than mortal size 
and shield, And hideous aspect, stalking round and round ! 
(Or ruder weapon which their course might yield, A woman’s garb the Phantom wore, 
To Syracuse advance in bright array. And fiercely swept the marble floor,y— 
Who leads them on!—The anxious people see Like Auster whirling to and fro, 
‘Long-exiled Dion marching at their head, His force on Caspian foam to try ; 
‘He also crowned with flowers of Sicily, Or Boreas when he scours the snow 
And in a white, far-beaming, corslet clad! That skins the plains of Thessaly, 
Pare transport undisturbed by doubt or fear ‘Or when aloft on Munalus he stops 
“The gazers feel ; and, rushing to the plain, His flight, "mid eddying pine-tree tops ! 
| Salute those strangers as a holy train 
Or blest procession (to the Immortals dear) 



















‘Help, under every change of adverse fate, 
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So, but from toil leas sign of profit reaping, 
The sullen Spectre to her purpose bowed, 

Sweeping—vehemently sweeping — 
No pause admitted, no design avowed | 
+ | “Avaunt, inexplicable Guest !—avannt,” 
Exelaimed the Chieftain—* let me rather see 
The coronal that coiling vipors mako ; 
Tho torch that flames with many a lurid flake, 
And the long train of dolefal pageantry 
Which they behold, whom vengeful Furies haunt ; 
Who, while they struggle from the scourge to flee, 
Move where the blasted soil is not unworn, 
And, in their anguish, bear what other minds have 
borne rt 





















































* 
But Shapes that come not at an earthly call, 
Will not depart when mortal voices bid; 
Lords of tho visionary eye whose Hd, 
‘Once raised, remains aghast, and will not fall! 
Ye Gods, thought He, that servile Implement 
‘Obeys « mystical intent ! 
Your Minister would brush away 
‘Tho spots that to my soul adhere 5 
‘But should she labour night and day, 


Hi-fated Chief! there are whose hopes are built 
Upon the ruins of thy glorious name ; 

Who, through the portal of one moment’s guilt, 
eiceat aac ak deally 
O matchless perfidy ! portentous Inst 
Of monstrous crime !—that horror-striking blade, 
‘Drawn in defiance of the Gods, hath laid 
The noble Syracusan low in dust! 
Shudder'd the walls—the marble city wept— 
And sylvan places heaved « pensive sigh ; 
But in calm peace the appointed Victim slept, 
As he had fallen in magnanimity ; 
Of spirit too capacious to require 
‘That Destiny ber course should change ; too just 
‘To his own native greatness to desire 
‘That wretched boon, days lengthened by mistrust. 
So were tho hopeless troubles, that involved 
‘The soul of Dion, instantly dissolved. 
Released from life and cares of princely state, 
‘Ho loft thie moral grafted om his Fate ; 
* Him only pleasure lends, and peace attends, 
Him, only him, the shield of Jove defends, 
‘Whose means are fair and spotless as his ends.’ 
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xxxut 
THE PASS OF KIRKSTONE 


7 
‘Wrrar the mind strong fancies work, 
A doop delight the bosom thrills, 
‘Of ax T pass along the fork 
(Of these fraternal hills : 
Where, save the rugged road, we find 
No sppanage of human kind, 
Nor hint of man ; if stone or rock 
- Seem not his handy-work to mock 
‘By something cognizably shaped ; 
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Mockory—or model roughly hewn, 
And left as if by earthquake strewn, 

Or from the Flood escaped : 

Altars for Druid service fit ; 

(Bat where no fire was ever lit, 

‘Unless the glow-worm to the skies 

Thence offer nightly suerifice) 

Wrinkled Egyptian monument ; 

Green mose-grown tower ; or houry tent ; 
‘Tents of a camp that never shall be raised— 
‘On which four thousand years have gazed | 


m 
Ye plongh-shares sparkling on the slopes ! 
‘Ye snow-white lambe that trip 
Imprisoned "mid the formal props 

Of restless ownership ! 

Ye trees, that may to-morrow fall 

‘To foot the insatinte Prodigal ! 

Lawns, houses, chattels, groves, and fields, 
All that the fertile valley shields ; 

Wages of folly—beits of crime, 

‘Of life's uneasy game the stake, 
Playthings that keep the eyes awake 

Of drowsy, dotard Time ;— 

0 care} O guilt !—O vales and plaina, 
Here, *mid his own unvexed domains, 

A Genius dwells, that can subdoe 

At once all memory of You,— 

‘Most potent when mists veil the sky, 
‘Miste that distort and magnify ; 

While the coarse rushes, to the sweeping breeze, 
Sigh forth their ancient melodies | 


m, 
List to those shriller notes !—that march 
Perehance was on the binst, 
When, through this Height’s inverted arch, 
Rome's carliest legion passed | 
—They sew, adventurously impelled, 
And older eyes than theins beheld, 
‘This bloch—and you, whose church-like frame 
Gives to this savage Pass its name. 
Aspiring Road | that lov'st to hide 
‘Thy daring in a yapoury bourn, 
Not seldom may the hour return 
When thou shalt be my guide : 
And I (a0 all men may find cause, 
When lifo is at a weary pause, 
And they have panted up the bill 











Daughtor of Hope! her favourite Child, 
Whom sho to young Ambition bore, 





























When hunter's arrow first defiled 
The grove, and stained the turf with gore ; 
Thee wingtd Fancy took, anid nursed 
On broad Euphrates’ palmy shore, 
And where the mightier Waters burst 
permpective From caves of Indian mountains hoar ! 
‘Is of the clime in which we live ; She wrapped thee ins panther’s skin ; 
‘Where Toil pursacs his daily round ; And Thou, thy favourite food to win, 
Where Pity sheds swoct tears—and Love, The flamo-cyed eagle oft wouldst scare 
In woodbine bower or birchen grove, From her rock-fortress in mid air, 
Inflicts his tender wound. With infant shout ; and often sweep, 
—Who comes not hither ne'er shall know Paired with the ostrich, o'er the plain ; 
How beautiful the world below ; Or, tied with sport, wouldst sink asleep 
Nor can he gucss how lightly leaps Upon the couchant lion's mane | 
‘The brook adown the rocky steeps. With rolling years thy strength increased ; 
Farewell, thou desolate Domain ! And, far beyond thy native East, 
ne een ree, To thee, by varying titles known 
Carole like a As variously thy power was shown, 
| Geet ahs shstOus-fosa bo Joy t Did incense-bearing altars rise, 
Who, with a sunbeam far her guide, Which caught the blaze of sacrifice, 
skims the meadows wide ; From supplants panting for the skies ! 
eo. 
‘To hill and vale 
Beier Bator ec, tis wlio’ dare m 
‘Thy lot, 0 Man, is good, thy portion fair |” What though this ancient Earth be trod 





a7. | No more by step of Demi-god 
Mounting from glorious deed to deed 
As thou from lime to climo didst lead ; 
‘Yet still, tho bosom beating high, 

And the hushed farewell of an eye 
TO ENTERPRISE. Where uo procrastinating gaze 


_ Kay for the Young the impassioned smile A bet adcenthy Panes 


























By thy divinity impelled, 

‘The Stripling socks the tented (eld ; 
‘The aspiring Virgin knools ; and, 

Preise Crees toy Es a Jr 

| Al, spare the exalting exile, ves hallowed 

And drop thy pointing finger bright ee 

As the first flash of beacon light ; . depicts Bey 

| Bat neither veil thy head in abadows dim, sed tit ning Bey 


A ey eeans oe oeual 

4 couch of rest ; 
Mint he Mal echt of nae sad Ss, 
‘Thou to his dangers dost enchain 
‘Tho Chamois-chasor awed in vain 
By chasm or dizzy precipice ; 
And bast Thou not with triumph cen 
How soaring Mortals glide between 
Or through the clouds, and brave the light 
With bolder than Iearian flight! 























How they, in bells of crystal, dive— 
‘Where winds and waters cease to strivo— 


ISGaigAd sad tne ow Bs Soe 
And, slighting sails and scorning cars, 
Keep faith with Time on distant shores! 
—Within our fearless reach are placed 
‘Tho secrets of the burning Waste ; 
Egyptian tombs unlock their dead, 
‘Nile trembles at his fountain head ; 
‘Thon speak’st—and lo! the polar Seas 
‘Unborom their Inst 

—But oh ! what what eublimereward, 
Won from the world of mind, dost thou prepare 
For philosophic Sage ; or high-souled Bard 
Who, for thy servieo trained in lonely woos, 
Hath fed on pageants flanting through the air, 

Or calentared in depth of limpid floods ; 

Nor grieves—tho’ doomed thro’ silent night to bear 
‘The domination of his glorious themes, 

Or struggle in the net-work of thy dreams ! 


m 

If there be movements in the Patriot's soul, 
From source still deeper, and of higher worth, 
"Tis thine the quickening impulee to control, 
And in due season send the mandate forth ; 
‘Thy call a prostrate Nation can restore, 
When but a single Mind resolves to crouch no 

more, 


”, 

Dread Minister of wrath 

Who to their destined dost urge 

Die Paranke of dha sort, Ga'soen of teiniened 


‘Soon to be swallowed hy the briny surge ; 

Or cast, for lingering death, on unknown strands ; 
Or caught amid a whirl of desert cands— 

An Army now, and now a living hill 


‘That a brief while heaves with convulsive throos— 
et ethers 

7 ‘and their woes, 
‘Wrapt ina winding-sheet of spotless anows ! 
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¥. 
Back flows the willing current of my Song > 

If to provoke such doom the Impious dare, 
Why should it daunt » blameloss prayer ! 
—Bold Goddess | range our Youth among ; 
Nor let thy geanine impulse fail to beat 

In hearts no longer young + 

‘Still may a veteran Few have pride 

In thoughts whose sternness makes them sweet ; 
Tn fixed resolves by Reason justified ; 

That to their object cleave like sleet 
Whitening & pine tree's northern side, 

When fields are naked far and wide, 

And withered leaves, from earth's cold breast 
Up-caught in whirlwinds, nowbere can find rest, 


vi 
But, if such homage thou disdain 

As doth with mellowing years agree, 

One rarely absent from thy train 

More humble favours may obtain 

For thy contented Votary. 

She, who incites the frolic lambs 

Tn presence of their heedless dams, 

And to the solitary fawn 
Vouchesfes her lossons, bounteous Nymph 

‘That wakes tho breeze, the sparkling lymph 
Doth hurry to the lawn ; 

She, who insprres that strain of joyance holy 
Which the sweet Bird, misnamed the melancholy 
Pours forth in shady groves, shall plead far me ; 





And cheerful songs, and suns that shine 
On busy days, with thankful nights, be mine. 


vn. 
But thou, O Goddess | in thy favourite Isle 
(Freedom's impregnable redoubt, 

‘The wide carth’s store-house fenced about 
With breakers roaring to the gales 

‘That stretch a thousand thousand sails) 
Quicken the slothful, and exalt the vile !— 
‘Thy impulse is the life of Fame ; 

Glad Hope would almost cense to be 

If torn from thy society ; 

And Love, when worthiest of his name, 
‘Ts proad to walk the enrth with Thee ! 










‘ON MEE FIRET ASCENT To THE SCMMIT OF HELVELLIN. 


‘Tsuare of a 
‘Thoo haat clomb aloft, and gazed 

‘From the watch-towers of Helvellyn ; 
Awed, delighted, and amazed ! 


‘Potent was the spell that bound thoe 
‘Not unwilling to obey; 

For blue Ether’s arma, flung round thee, 
Stilled the pantings of dismay. 






‘Lo! the dwindled woods and meadows ; 
‘What a vast abyss is there! 

La! the clouds, the solemn shadows, 
And the glistenings—heavenly fair ! 







And & reeard of commotion 
Which a thousand ridges yield ; 
Ridge, and gulf, and distant ocean 
Gleaming like a ailver shield ! 


Maiden! now take flight ;—inherit 


‘Flung from off the purple pinions, 
‘Evening «preads throughout the west ! 























XXXVI. 


TO A YOUNG LADY, 
WHO WAD BERW REYROACHED YOR TAKING LOMO WALKE 
1x THE COUNTRY. 

Dean Child of Nature, lot them rail t 
—There is a nest in a green dale, 

A harbour and a hold ; 

Where thou, a Wife and Friend, shalt see 
Thy own heart-stirring days, and be 

A light to young and old. 


“There, healthy as a shopherd boy, 

And treading among flowers of joy 
Which at no season 

‘Thou, while thy babes around thee cling, 
Shalt show us how divine a thing 

A Woman may be made. 


Thy thoughts and feelings shall not die, 
Nor leave thee, when grey hairs are nigh 





XXXVI. 


WATER-FOWL. 

Let me be allowed the aid of worse to describe the evolo= 
+ ons which these visitants sometimes perform, on a fine 
“day towards the close of winter’—Extract from ie 
Anthor's Book om the Lakes. 

Manx how the feathered tenants of the flood, 

With grace of motion that might scarcely seem 

Inferior to angelical, prolong 

‘Their curious pastime! shaping in mid air 

(And sometimes with ambitious wing that soars 

High as the level of the mountain-tope) 

A circuit amplor than the lake beneath— 

Their own domain ; but ever, while intent 

On tracing and retracing that large round, 

Their jubilant activity evolves 

Hundreds of curves and circlets, to and fro, 

Upward and downward, progress intricate 

Yet unperplexed, as if one spirit swayed 

Their indefatigable flight °Tis done— 

‘Ten times, or more, I fancied it had ceased ; 

But lo! the vanished company again 

Ascending ; they approach—I hear their wings 

Faint, faint at first ; and then an eager sound 

Past in a moment—and as faint again! 

‘They tempt the sux to sport amid their plumes ; 















‘They 
‘To show them a fair image ; 'tis themselves, 







Painted more soft and fair as they descend. 
Almost to touch ;—thon up again aloft, 
Up with o sally and a flash of spood, 


XXXVHM, 


‘Tins Height » 
Of unobstructed prospect may be seen 


hills 
To the south-west, a multitndinous show ; 
And, in line of eye-ight linked with these, 
‘The hoary peaks of Scotland that give birth 


Right at the imperial station's western base 
Main ocean, breaking audibly, and atretehed 
Far into silent regions blue and pale ;— 
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Is 


‘Their own fair forme, upon the glimmering plain, 


As if they scorned both resting-place and rest ! 


VIEW FROM THE TOP OF BLACK COMB. 
ministoring Angel might solect : 

Por from the summit of Brack Coxn (dread name 

‘Derived from cloudsand storms !) the amplest range 


‘That British ground commands :—low dusky tracts, 
Where Trent is nursed, far southward! Cambrian 


To Tiviot's stream, to Annan, Tweed, and Clyde :— 
‘Crowding the quarter whence the sun comes forth 
Gigantic mountains rough with crags ; beneath, 








XXXIX. 


THE HAUNTED TREE. 
1o—_—_. 


‘Twose silver clouds collected round the sun 

His mid-day warmth abate not, seeming less 

‘Do overshade than multiply his beams: 

By soft reflection—grateful to the sky, 

To rocks, fields, woods, Nor doth our human 
one 

Ask, for its pleasure, sereen or canopy 

More ample than the time-dixmantled Oak 

Spreads o’er this tuft of heath, which now, attired 

In the whole fulness of its bloom, affords 

Couch beautifal as ©’er for earthly use 

Was fashioned ; whether by the hand of Art, 

That eastern Sultan, amid flowers enwrought 

‘On silken tissue, might diffuse his limbs 

In languor ; or, by Nature, for repose 

‘Of panting Wood-nymph, wearied with the chase, 

O Lady 1 fairer in thy Poet's sight 

Than fairest spiritual creature of the groves, 

Approach ;—and, thos invited, crown with rest 

‘The noon-tide hour : though truly some there are 

Whiove footsteps superstitionsly avoid 

This venerable Tree; for, when the wind 

Blows keonly, it sends forth a ereaking sound 

(Above the general roar of woods and crags) 

Distinctly heard from far—a dolefal note! 

As if (vo Grecian shepherds would have deemed) 

The Hamadryad, pent within, bewailed 

Some bitter wrong. Nor is it unbelioved, 

By ruder fancy, that a troubled ghost 

Haunts the old trunk; lamenting deeds of whieh 

‘The flowery ground is conscious, But no wind 

Sweeps now along this elevated ridge ; 

Not even a zephyr stirs ;—the obnoxious ‘Troe 

Is wate ; and, in his silence, would look down, 

© lovely Wanderer of the tracklews hills, 

On thy reelining form with more delight 

‘Than his covvals in the sheltered vale 

Scem to participate, the whilst they view 

‘Their own far-stretching arms and leafy heads 

Vividly pictured in some glasny pool, 

‘That, for a eer checks the hurrying 
sirens 





















































THE TRIAD. 


| Sow me the noblest Youth of present time, 
‘Whose trembling fancy would to love give birth 5 
| Some God or Hero, from the Olympian clime 
Returned, to seck » Consort apon earth ; 
Or, in no doubtful prospect, let me sve 
Tho brightest star of ages yet to be, 
And Twill mate and mateh him blissfully. 


" Lwill not fetoh a Naiad from a flood 
|| Pure as herself—(eomg lacks not mightier power) 


“ Appear !—obey my lyre’s command! 
Came, like the Graces, hand in hand ! 


_ =I sing in vain ;—the pines have hushed their 
h waving: 
} A peerless Youth expectant at my side, 
Breathlew as they, with unabated craving 
‘Looks to the earth, and to the vacant air; 
And, with a wandering eye that seems to ehide,. 
” Asks of the clouds what occupants they hide :— 
~ Bat why solicit more than sight could bear, 
By casting on a moment all we dare! 
Invoke we those bright Beings one by one; 
| And what was boldly promised, truly shall be done. 


As e’er, on herbage covering earthly mold, 
‘Tempted the bird of Juno to unfold 

His richest splondour—when his veering gnit 
And every motion of bis starry rain 

Seem governed by a strain 

Of music, audible to him alone. 


*O Lady, worthy of earth’s proudest throne! 
Nor less, by excellence of nature, fit 
Beside an unambitious hearth to sit 
Domestic queen, where grandeur ia unknown ; 
‘What living man could fear 
‘The worst of Fortune's malice, wort Thou near, 
‘Humbling that lily-stem, thy sceptre meek, 
‘That its fair flowers may from his eheek 


Whose akill can speed the day with lively cares, 
And banish melancholy 

By all that mind invents or hand prepares; 

© Thou, against whose lip, without its smile 

And in its silence even, no heart is proof; 
Whose goodness, sinking deep, would reconcile 
‘The softest Nursling of a gorgeous palace 

To the bare life beneath the hawthorn-roof 

Of Sherwood's Archer, or in caves of Wallaco— 
Who that hath seen thy beauty could content 
His soul with but a glimpse of heavenly day? 
Who that hath loved thee, but would lay 

His strong hand on the wind, if it were bent 

To take thee in thy majesty awny = 

—Pass onward (even the glancing deer 

‘Til we depart intrude not here ;) 

‘That mossy slope, o’er which the woodbine throws 
A canopy, is smoothed for thy repose !”” 


Glad moment is it when the throng 

‘Of warblers in full concert strong 

Strive, and not vainly strive, to rout 

‘The lagging shower, and force coy Phobus out, 
Mot by the rainbow’s form divine, 

Issuing from her cloudy shrine ;— 

So may tho thrillings of the lyre 

Prevail to further our desire, 

‘While to these shades a sister Nymph I call. 


Come, if the notes thine eur may pieree, 
Come, youngest of the lovely Three, 
Submissive to the might of verse 
And the dear voice of harmony, 

By none more deeply felt than Thee t" 
—I sang ; and Jo! from pastimes virginal 
‘She hastens to the tents 

‘Of nature, and the lonely clements. 








Air sparkles round her with a dazzling sheen ; 
Bat mark her glowing check, her vesture green ! 


And, as if wishful to disarm 

Or to repay the potent Charm, 

She bears the stringéd lute of old romance, 
‘That cheored the trellised urbour’s privacy, 


Ani soothed war-wearied knights in raftered hall, 


How vivid, yet how delicate, her gloo t 


So tripped the Muso, inventress of the dance ; 
So, truant in waste woods, the blithe Euphrosync t 


Bat the ringlets of that head 


Why are they ungarlanded t 

Why bedeck her temples leas 

‘Than tho simplest shepherdess 

Is it not a brow inviting 

Choicest flowers that ever breathed, 
Which the myrtle would delight in 

With Malian rose enwrenthed t 

But her humility is well content 

With one wild floweret (call it not forlorn) 


Frowen of tam wixns, beneath her bosom worn— 


Yet more for love than ornament. 
Open, ye thickets ! let her fly, : 


Swift as. Thracian Nymph o'er field snd height | 


Far She, to all but those who love her, shy, 


Would gladly vanish from a Strangers sight ; 


‘Though where abe is beloved and loves, 
Light as the wheeling butterfly she moves ; 
Her happy spirit as a bird is free, 

‘That rifles blossoms on = tree, 

Turning them inside out with arch audacity. 
Alas | how little can a moment show 

In ten thousand dewy rays ; 

A face o'er which a thousand shadows go ! 


‘She bends) at leixure may be seen 
‘Features to old ideal grace allied, 

‘Amid their sauiles and dimples dignified — 
Fit counteannee for the soul of primal truth ; 


Can drink its nurture from the scantiess rill : 





as keen as frosty star 
to her charity no bar, 
Nor interrupts her frolic graces 
When sho ix, far from these wild places, 
Encirclod by familiar faces, 


0 the charm that manners draw, 


Nature, from thy genuine law | 
Tf from what her hand would do, 


Sheds round the transient harm or vague mis- 
charee 

A light unknown to tutored elegance : 

Her’s is not a cheek shame-stricken, 

But her bhushes are joy-flushes ; 

And the fault (if fault it be) 

Only ministers to quicken 

Langhter-loving gaiety, 

And kindle sportive wit— 

Leaving thix Daughter of the mountains free 

As if she knew that Oberon king of Faery 

Had crossed her purpose with some quaint vagary, 

And heard his viewless bands 

Over their mirthful triumph clapping hands. 


“ Last of the Three, though eldest born, 
Reveal thyself, like pensive Morn 
Touched by the skylark’s earliest note, 
Ere humbler gladness be afloat, 
Bat whether in the semblance drest 
Of Dawn—or Eve, fair vision of the west, 
Come with each anxious hope subdved 
By woman's gentle fortitude, 
Eneh grief, through meckness, settling into rest, 
—Or I would hail thee when some high-wrought 


page 
Of a closed volume lingering in thy band 
Has raised thy spirit to @ peaceful stand 
Among the glories of a happier age.” 


‘Her brow hath opened on mo—see it there, 
Brightoning tho umbrage of hor hisir ; 

Se gleams tho crescent moon, that loves 
‘To be doscried through shady groves, 
Tenderest bloom is on her cheek ; 

Wish not for a richer streak ; 

Nor dread the depth of meditative eye ; 
But let thy lovo, upon that azure field 

Of thoughtfatnces and beauty, yield 

Tt homage offered up in purity. 

‘What would'st thou more t In sunny glade, 
Or under leaves of thickest shade, 


Smile if thou wilt, but not in seorn, 
If some, by ceaseless pains outworn, 
Here crave an casier lot ; 

Hf some have thirsted to renew 
A broken vow, or bind a true, 
With firmer, holier knot. 


And not in vain, when thoughts are cast 
Upon the irrevocable past, 
‘Some Penitont sincere 
May for a worthier future sigh, 
While trickles from his downcast eye 
No unavailing tear, 


The Worldling, pining to be freed 

From turmoil, who would turn or speed 
‘The curront of his fate, 

‘Might stop before this favoured seene, 

At Nature’s call, nor blush to lean 


Upon the Wishing-gate. 


‘The Sage, who feels how blind, how weak 
Ts:map, though loth such help to sek, 
Yet, passing, here might pause, 
And thirst for insight to allay 
‘Misgiving, while the crimson day 
In quietness withdraws ; 




















‘The tear whose source T could not guess, 
‘The deep sigh that seemed fatherless, 























of pleasing indolence, 
thy fied Ite hangs on the hawthorn tre, 


‘That spreads no wasle; a social builder ; one 
In whom all basy offices unite 

With all fine functions that afford delight— 
Safe through the winter storm in quiet dwells! 


* 
And is She brought within the power 
Of vision t—o'er this tempting flower 
Hovering until the petals stay 
Her flight, and take its voice away !— 


‘High as the imperial front of man; 

The roseate bloom on woman's check ; 

The searing engle's curvéd beak ; 

‘The white plumes of the floating swan ; 

‘Old as the tiger's paw, the lion's mane 

Ere shaken by that mood of stern disdain 

At which the desert trembles —Humming Bee! 

‘Thy sting was needless then, perchance unknown, 

‘The seeds of malice were not sown ; 

All creatures met in peace, from fierceness frre, 

And no pride blended with their dignity. 

—Tears had not broken from their source ; 

Nor Anguish strayed from her Tartarean den ; 

‘The golden years maintained a course 

Not undiversified though smooth and even ; 

‘We wore not mocked with glimpseand shadow then, 

Bright Seraphs mixed familiarly with men ; 

And earth and stars composed a universal heaven ! 
way. 


XLVI. 


DEVOTIONAL INCITEMENTS. 
“Not to the earth confined, 

Ascend to heaven." 
Wrens will they stop, those breathing Powers, 
‘The Spirits of the new-born flowers ¥ 
They wander with the breeze, they wind 
Whero’er the streams a passage find ; 
Up from thoir native ground they rise 
In mute nérial harmonies ; 
From humble violet—modest thyme— 
Exhaled, the essential odours climb, 
As if no space below the sky 
‘Their subtle flight could satisfy + 
Heaven will not tax our thoughts with pride 
If like ambition be their guido. 

* 
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Roused by this kindliest of May-showers, 
‘The spirit-quickenor of the flowers, 
‘That with moist virtue softly cleaves 
‘The buds, and freshens the young leaves, 
‘The birds pour forth their souls in notes 
‘Of rapture from a thousand throats— 
Here cheeked by too impetuous haste, 
‘While there the music runs to waste, 
‘With bounty more and more onlarged, 
‘Till the whole air is overcharged ; 

Give ear, O Man! to their appeal 

And thirst for no inferior zeal, 

‘Thon, who canst Mink, as well as feel. 


Mount from the earth; aspire | aspire [ 
So pleads the town’s cathodral quire, 
In strains that from thoir solemn height 
Sink, to attain » loftier flight ; 

While incense from the altar breathes 
Rich fragrance in embodied wreaths ; 
Or, flung from swinging censer, shrouds 
The taper-lights, and curls in clouds 
Around angolio Forme, tho still 
Creation of the painter's skill, 

‘That on the service walt concealed 
One moment, ani the next revealed 
—Cast off your bonds, awake, arise, 
And for no transient ecstasies | 
‘What else can mean the visual plea 
Of still or moving imagery— 

The iterated summons loud, 

Not wnsted on the attendant crowd, 
Nor wholly lost upon the throng 
Hurrying the busy streets along t 


Alss! the sanctities combined 
‘By art to unsensunlise the mind, 
Decay and languish ; or, as creeds 
And humours chango, are spurned like woods : 
‘The priests aro from their altars thrust ; 
‘Temples are lovellod with the dust ; 
And solemn rites and awful formas 
Founder amid fanatic storms. 
‘Yet evermore, through years renewed 
In undisturbed vicissitude 
(Of neascns balancing their flight 
‘On the swift wings of day and night, 
Kind Nature keeps a heavenly door 
Wide open for the seattered Poor, 
‘Where flower-tireathed incense to the skies 
Is wafted in mute harmonies ; 
And ground fresh-cloven by the plongh 
‘Is fragrant with a bumbler vow ; 











Where birds and broaks from leafy dells 
Chime forth unwearied canticles, 
And vapours magnify and spread 
‘The glory of the sun's bright head— 
‘Still constant in her worship, still 
Conforming to the eternal Will, 
Whether men sow or reap the fields, 
Divine monition Nature yields, 

That not by bread alone wo live, 

Or what a hand of flesh can give ; 
‘That every day should leave some part 
Free for a sabbath of the heart: 

So shall the seventh be truly blest, 
From mor to eve, with hallowed reat. 


xLvn, 


THE CUCKOO-CLOCK. 


Wovxnsr thon be taught, when sleep has taken 
flight, 

By a sure voice that can most sweetly tell, 

How far-off yot a glimpse of morning light, 

And if to lure the traant back be well, 

Forbear to covet » Repeater's stroke, 

‘That, answering to thy touch, will sound the hour; 

Better provide thee with a Cackoo-clock 

For service hung behind thy chamberdoor ; 

And in due time the soft spontaneous shock, 

‘The double note, ax if with living power, 

Will to composure lead—or make thee blithe as 
bird in bower. 


List, Cuckoo—Cuckoo !—oft tho’ tempeats how], 
Or nipping frost remind thee trees are bare, 

How cattle pino, and droop the shivering fowl, 
‘Thy spirits will seom to foed on balmy air : 

I speak with knowledge,—by that Voice beguiled, 
‘Thon wilt salute old memories as they throng 
Into thy heart ; and fancies, running wild 
‘Throngh fresh green fields, and budding groves 


among, 
Will make thee happy, happy as a child ; 
Of sunshine wilt thou think, and flowers, and song, 
And breathe as in a world where nothing ean go 
wrong, 


And know—that, even for him who shuns the day 
Anil nightly tomes on a bed of pain ; 

Whose joys, from all but memory awept away, 
Must come unhoped for, if they come ngnin ; 









Know—that, for him’ 





‘Tho mimic striking upon his ear 
In sleep, and intermingling with his dream, 
‘Could from ead regions send him to a dear 
Delightfal land of verdure, shower and gleam, 
‘Te mock the wandering Voice beside some haunted 
stream, 





© bounty without measure ! while the grace 
Of Heaven doth in such wise, from humblest 


springs, 
Pour pleasure forth, and solaces that trace 
| A mazy course along familiar things, 
‘Well may our hearts have faith that blessings come, 
‘Streaming from founts above the starry sky, 
With angels when their own untroubled home 
They leave, and speed on nightly embassy 
‘To visit earthly chambers,—and for whom t 
‘Yea, both for souls who God's forbearance try, 
And those that seek his help, and for his mercy sigh. 


XLVI, 
TO THE CLOUDS. 

Amur of Clouds! ye wingid Host in troops 
from behind the motionless brow 

‘Of that tall rock, as from a hidden world, 

O whither with such eagerness of speed! 

‘What seck ye, or what shan yet of the gale 

Companions, fear ye to be left behind, 

Or racing o’er your blue ethereal field 

Contend ye with each other! of the sea 

Children, thus post ye over vale and height 

‘To sink upon your mother’s lap—and rest ! 

Or were yo rightlier hailed, when first mine eyes 

‘Bebeld in your impetaous march the likeness 

Of a wide army pressing on to meet 

‘Or overtake some unknown enemy t— 

Bat your smooth motions suit a peaceful aim ; 

And Faney, not lees aptly pleased, compares 

Your squadrons to an endless flight of birds 

Aerial, upon due migration bound 

‘To milder climes ; or rather do ye urge 





TO THE CLOUDS. 


severe | Poising your splendours high above the heads 
As his distress is sharp, would scorn my theme, | Of worshippers kneeling to their up-risen Godt 
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‘Whenee, whence, ye Clouds! this eagerness of 
speed? 

Speak, eilent creatures —They are gone, are fled, 
Buried together in yon gloomy mass 
‘That loads the middle heaven ; and clear and bright 
And vacant doth the region which they thronged 
Appear ; a calm descent of sky conducting 
Down to the unappronchable abyss, 
Down to that hidden gulf from which they rose 
‘To vanish—flect as days and months and years, 
Fleet as the gencrations of mankind, 
Power, glory, empire, as the world itself, 
‘The lingering world, when time hath ceased to be, 
But the winds roar, shaking the rooted trees, 
And see! a bright precursor to a train 
Perchance na numerous, overpeers the rock 
‘That sullenly refuses to partake 
Of the wild impulse. From a fount of life 
Invisible, the long procession moves 
Luminous or gloomy, welcome to the vale 
Which they are entering, welcome to mine eye 
‘That sees them, to my soul that owns in them, 
And in the bogom of the firmament 
O’er which they move, wherein they are contained, 
A type of her capacious self and all 
Her restless progeny. 

A humble walk 
Here is my body doomed to tread, this path, 
A littlo hoary line and faintly traced, 
Work, shall we call it, of the shepherd’s foot 
Or of his flock joint vestige of them both. 
I pace it unrepining, for my thoughts 
Admit no bondage and my words have wings. 
Where is the Orphean lyre, or Druid harp, 
To accompany the verse? The mountain blast 
Shall be our Aand of music; he shall sweep 
The rocks, and quivering trees, and billowy lake, 
And search tho fibres of tho caves, and they 
Shall answer, for our song is of the Clouds 
And the wind loves them ; and the gentle gales— 
Which by their aid re-clothe the naked lawn 
With annual verdure, and revive the woods, 
And moisten the parched lips of thirsty flowers— 
Love them ; and every idle breeze of air 
Bends to the favourite burthen. Moon and stars 
Keep their most solemn vigils when the Clouds 
Watch also, shifting peaceably their place 
Like bands of ministering Spirits, or when they lic, 
As if some Protean art tho change had wrought, 
Tn listless quiot o’er the ethereal deep 
Seatterod, a Cyclades of various shapes 
And all degrees of beanty. O ye Lightnings! 

ne 
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Ye are their perilous offspring ; and the Sun— 
Source inexhaustible of life and joy, 

And type of man’s far-darting reason, therefore 
In old time worshipped as the god of verse, 

A blazing intellectual deity— 

Loves his own glory in their looks, and showers 


Enriched—too transient were they not renewed 
From age to age, and did not, while wo gaze 

In silent rapture, credulous desire 

Nourish the hope that memory lacks not power 
‘To keep the treasure unimpaired. Vain thought! 
Yet why repine, created as we are 

For joy and rest, albeit to find them only 
Lodged in the bosom of eternal things? 


‘SLIX. 


SUGGESTED BY A PICTURE OF THE BIRD 
OF PARADISE, 


‘Tne gentlest Poct, with free thoughts endowed, 
And a troe master of the glowing strain, 

‘Might scan the narrow province with disdain 
‘That to the Painter's #kill is here allowed. 

‘This, this the Bird of Paradise! disclaim 
_ The daring thought, forget the name ; 

This the Sun's Hind, whom Glendoveers might 


own 
As no unworthy Partner in their flight 
‘Through seas of ether, where tho ruffling sway 
Of nether air’s rude billows ix unknown ; 
Whom Syiphs, if e’er for casual pastime they 
‘Through India’s spicy regions wing their way, 
_ Might bow to as their Lord. What character, 
0 sovereign Nature! I appeal to thee, 
‘Of alll thy feathered progeny 
Is #0 tnearthly, and what shape so fair? 
So richly decked in variegated down, 
Green, sable, shining yellow, shadowy brown, 
Tints softly with each other blended, 
Hoes doubtfully begun and ended; 
Or intershooting, and to right 
Lost and recovered, as the rays of light 
aie ee emer eee ete here snd 
“there: 
Fall surely, when with euch proud gifts of life 
‘the strife, 
penta cas mien 





A sense of seemingly presumptuous wrong 
Gave tho first impulse to the Poot’s song ; 
But, of his scorn repenting soon, he drew 
A juster judgment from a calmer view ; 
And, with o spirit freed from discontent, 
‘Thankfully took an effort that was meant 
Not with God’s bounty, Nature's love, to vie, 
Or made with hope to please that inward eye 
‘Whieh ever strives in vain itself to svtisfy, 
But to recal the truth by some faint trace 
Of power ethereal and celestial graco, 

‘That in the living Creature find on earth a place. 


& 


A JEWISH FAMILY. 


(OW A AMALL VALLEY OFTOSITR ET. Goan, UFOS TIE RIKI.) 


‘Gextus of Raphael! if thy wings 
Might bear thee to this glen, 
With faithful memory left of things 
To pencil dear and pen, 
‘Thou would’st forego the neighbouring Rhine, 
And all his majesty— 
A studious forehead to incline 
O'er this poor family, 


‘The Mother—her thou must have seen, 
In spirit, ere she came 

To dwell these rifted rocks between, 
Or found on earth a name ; 

An image, too, of that sweet Boy, 
‘Thy inspirations give— 

OF playfulness, and love, and joy, 
Predestined here to live. 


Downeast, or shooting glances far, 
How beautiful his eyes, 

‘That blend the nature of the star 
"With that of summer skies! 

I speak as if of sense beguiled ; 
Uncounted months are gone, 
Yet am I with tho Jewish Chili, 

‘That exquisite Saint John. 


I see the dark-brown curls, the brow, 
‘The smooth transparent skin, 
Refined, an with intent to show 
‘The holiness within ; 











ON THE POWER OF SOUND. 


ARGUMENT. 

‘The Rar addremedd, as ccoupied by a spiritual functionary, 
| fa communion with sounds, individual, or combined in 
studied harmony—Sources and effects of those sounds 
{0 the close of 6th Stanza).—The power of music, 

‘whence proceeding, exemplified in the idiot—Origin of 
-musdo, and its effect in carly ages—how produced (to the 
‘middle of 10th Stanza)—The mind recalled to wunds 
‘acting casually and sevorally—Wish uttered (1th 
Stanza) that these could be united into a scheme or 
‘epstem for moral Interests and intellectual contempla- 


‘motions of the universo—imaginations consonant with 
(oS oo Siri esalinlatepespaenlamed 
‘Im some degree, by the representation of all sounds under 
‘the form of thankagiving to the Creator —(Last Stanza) 
‘the destruetion of earth and the 


f planetary «ystem—tho 
I eee at ale Nemoen’, nnd its support in the 





Serve Thee, invisible Spirit, with untired powers ; 
Cheering the wakeful tent on Syrian mountains, 
They Ini] perchance ten thousand thousand flowers, 
That roar, the prowling lion’s Here 7 am, 

How fearful to the desert wide ! 

‘That bleat, how tender! of the dam 

Calling o steaggler to her side, 

Shout, euekoo |—let the vernal soul 

Go with thee to the frozen zone; 

‘Toll from thy Loftiest perch, lone bell-bird, toll { 
At the still hour to Merey dear, 

Mercy from her twilight thrane 

Listening to nun’s faint throb of holy fear, 

‘To sailor's prayer breathed from a darkening sea, 
Or widow's cotiage-lullaby. 














ih 
Ye Voices, and ye Shadows 
And Images of yoice—to hound and horn 
From rocky steep and rock-bestudded meadows 
Flang back, and, in the sky's blue caves, reborn— 
On with your pastime! till the church-tower bells 
A greeting give of measured glee ; 
And milder echoes from their cells 
Repeat the bridal symphony. 
Then, or far earlier, Jet us rove 
Where mists are breaking up or gone, 
And from aloft look down into a cove 
Besprinkled with a careless quire, 
Happy milk-maids, one by one 
Senttering « ditty each to her desire, 
A liquid concert matchless by niece Art, 
A stream as if from one full heart, 


1v. 
Blest be the song that brightens 

The blind man’s gloom, exalts the veteran's mirth ; 
Unscorned the peasant’s whistling breath, that 











lightens 
His duteous toil of furrowing the green earth. a] 
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For the tired slave, Song lifts the languid oar, 


Nor fiiendlees he, the prisoner of the min, 
Who from the well-spring of bis own clear breast 
Can draw, and sing his griefs to rest. 


When civic renovation 

Dawns on a kingdom, and for needful haste 

Best eloquence avails not, Inspi 

Mounts with » tane, that travels like a blast 

Piping through cave and battlemented tower ; 

‘Then starts the sluggard, pleased to meet 

That voice of Freedom, in its power 

Of promises, shrill, wild, and sweet! 

Who, from = martial pageant, spreads 

Incitements of » battle-day, 

Thrilling the unweaponed crowd with plumeless 
hoads?— 

Even She whose Lydian airs inspire 

Peaceful striving, gentle play 

Of timid hope and innocent desire 

‘Shot from the dancing Graces, as they move 

Fanned by the plausive wings of Love. 

How oft along thy mazes, 

Regent of sound, have dangerous Passions trod ! 

0 Thou, through whom the temple rings with praises, 


aid sa rabbi Wal pang too ikarp, 
Soothe it into pationee,—stay 

‘The uplifted arm of Suicide ; 

‘Ani lot some mood of thine in firm array 
Knit every thought tho impending issue needs, 
Ere martyr burns, or patriot bleods 


™ 
As Conscience, to the contre 
Of being, smites with irresistible pain 
‘So shall a solemn cadones, if it onter 
‘The mouldy vaults of the dull idjot’s brain, 





‘Tranamute him to » wretch from quiet harled— 
Convulsed as by # jarring din ; 

And then aghast, as at the world 

Of reason partially let in 

By concords winding with a sway 
Terrible for sense and soul! 

Or, awed he weeps, struggling to quell dismay. 
Point not these mysteries to an Art 

Lodged above the starry pole ; 

Pure modulations flowing from the heart 

OF divine Love, where Wisdom, Beauty, Trath 
With Order dwell, in endless youth t 


wane. 
Oblivion may not cover 

All treasures hoarded by the misor, Time. 
Orphean Insight ! truth’s undaunted lover, 

‘To the first leagues of tutered passion climb, 
‘When Music deigned within this grosser sphere 
Her subtle essence to enfold, 

And voice and shell drew forth o tear 

Softer than Nature's self could mould. 

‘Yet strenwous was the infant Age: 

Art, daring because souls could feel, 

Stirred nowhere but an urgent equipage 

‘Of rept imagination sped her march 

‘Through the realms of woe and weal : 

‘Hell to the lyre bowed low; the upper arch 
Rejoiced that clamorous spell and magic verso 
Her wan disasters could disperse. 


tx 
The Grrr to king Amphion 

That walled a city with its melody 

‘Was for belief no dream :—thy skill, Arion ! 
Could humanise the creatures of the sea, 
‘Where men were monsters. A last grace he craves, 
Leave for ono chant ;—the dulcet sound 

Steals from the deck o’er willing waves, 

And listening dolphins gather round. 

Self-cast, as with a desperate course, 

"Mid that strange audience, he bestrides 

A proud One docile a5 s managed horse ; 

And singing, while the accordant hand 

Sweeps his harp, the Master rides ; 

So shall he touch at length a friendly strand, 

And he, with his preserver, shine star-bright 

In memory, through silent night, 


x 
The pipe of Pan, to shepherds 

Couched in the shadow of Munatian pines, 

Was panting eweet ; the eyeballs of the leopards, 
‘That in high triumph drew the Lord of vines, 



























Por terror, joy, 


fs OF pity, 
‘Vast is the compass and the swell of notes = 





‘Ye banded instruments of wind and chords; 
Unite, to magnify the Ever-living, 

‘Your inarticulate notes with the voice of words! 
Nor hushed be service from the lowing mead, 
‘Nor mute the forest hum of noon ; 

‘Thou too be heard, lone eagle! freed 





Into the ear of God, their Lord ! 


atv. 
A Voice to Light gave Being ; 
‘To Time, and Man his earth-born chronicler ; 
A Voico shall finish doubt and dim foreseeing, 


O Silence! are Man's noisy years 

No more than moments of thy life? 

Is Harmony, blest queen of smiles and tears, 
With her smooth tones and disconds jast, 
‘Tempered into raptarous strife, 

Thy destined bond-slave? No! though carth bedust 
And vanish, though the heavens dissolve, her stay 
Is in the Wore, that shall not pass away. ‘ee 











And ne the 


town where I was born ! 





‘These nother precincts do not lack 

Charms of their own ;—then eame with me > 
1 want a comrade, and for you 

‘There ’s nothing that I would not de; 
Nought is there that you shall not see. 


Haste! and above Siberian snows 
‘We'll sport amid the bareal morning ; 
Will mingle with her lustres gliding 
Among the stars, the stars now hiding, 
And now the stars adorning. 


I know the secrets of a land 
Where human foot did never stray ; 
Fair is that land as evening skies, 
And cool, though in the depth it lies 
Of burning Africa. 





Or well into the realm of Psery, 


How earth and heaven are taught to feel 
‘The might of magic lore!” 


“My little vagrant Form of light, 
My gay and beautiful Canoe, 
Well have you played your friendly part; 


‘To tuneful tongues in mystery versed ; 
Then Poots fearlessly rehearsed 


‘The wonders of a wild carver. 


Go—bat the world's a sleepy work, 
And "tis, I fear, an age too late) 
‘Take with you some ambitious Youth | 
For, restless Wanderer! 1, in truth, 
Am all unfit to be your mate, 














‘Long have f loved what T behold, 

‘The night that calms, the day that cheers ; 
‘The common growth of mother-earth 
‘Suffices mo—her tears, her mirth, 


A potent wand doth Sorrow wield ; 


To the stone-table in my garden, 
Loved haunt of many » summer hour, 
‘The Squire is come: his daughter Beas 
Beside him in the cool reves 

Sita blooming like » flower. 


With these are many more convened ; 
‘They know not I have been so far ;— 

I seo them there, in number nine, 
Beneath the spreading Weymouth-pine! 
‘T see them—thero they are ! 


‘There site the Vicar and his Dame; 

And there my good friend, Stephen Otter ; 
And, ere the light of evening fuil, 

To them I naust relate the Tale 

Of Peter Bell the Potter.” 


Off flew the Boat—away she flees, 
‘Sparning her freight with indignation t 
‘And I, as well ax 1 was able, 

‘On two poor legs, toward my stone-table 
‘Limped on with sore vexstion, 
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=O, hore he ist” cried little Bess— 
She saw me at the garden-door ; 

“We 've waited anxiously and long,” 
‘They cried, and all around me throng, 
Full nine of them or more! 








* Reproach me not—your fears be still— 
Be thankful we again have met ;— 
Resume, my Friends! within the shade 
Your seats, and quickly shall be paid 
‘The well-remembered debt.” 









I spake with faltering voice, like one 
Not wholly rescued from the pale 
Of o wild dream, or worse lasion 5 
Bat, straight, to cover my confusion, 
Began the promised Tale. 


— 










PART FIRST. 


Aut by the moonlight river side 
Groaned the poor Beast—alas! in vain; 
‘The staff was raised to loftier height, 

And the blows fell with heavier weight 
As Peter strack—and strack again. 
















“Hold! cried the Squire, “against the rules 
Of common sense you 're surely sinning ; 
This leap is for us all too bold ; 

Who Peter was, let that be told, 

And start from the beginning.” 























——F*A Potter *, Sir, he was by trade,” 
Said I, becoming quite collected ; 
“And wheresoever he appeared, 

Pall twenty times was Peter feared 

For once that Peter was respected. 


He, two-and-thirty years or more, 
‘Had beon a wild and woodland rover 5 
Had heard the Atlantic surges roar 
On farthest Cornwall's rocky shore, 
And trod the cliffs of Dover. 


And be had seen Caernarvon’s towers, 
And well he knew the spire of Sarum ; 
And be had been where Lincoln bell 
Flings o'er the fen that ponderous knell— 
A far-renowned alararm ! 


© In the dialect of the North, a hawker of carthenwary 
‘is thus designated. 





All through the bonny shire of Ayr; 
And far as Aberdeen. 


And he had been at Invernoss ; 

And Peter, by the mountain-rills, 

‘Had danced his round with Highland lasses ; 
And he had lain beside his asses 

On lofty Cheviot Hills: 


And be had tradged through Yorkshire dales, 
Among the rocks and winding scars; 

‘Where deep and low the hariets lie 
Beneath their lite patch of sky 

And little lot of stars: 


And all slang the indented eoaat, 
with the salt-sea foam 5 

Where’er a knot of houses lay 

‘On headland, or in hollow bay ;— 

Sure never man like him did roam ! 


As well might Peter, in the Fleet, 

Have been fast bound, a begging debtor ;— 
He travelled here, he travelled there ;— 
‘But not the value ofa hair 

‘Was heart or head the better. 


Ho roved among the vales and streams, 
Tn the green wood and hollow dell ; 
‘They were his dwellings night and day,— 
Bat nature ne’er could find the way 

Tato the heart of Peter Bell. 


In vain, through every changeful year, 
Did Nature load him as before ; 

A primrose by a river's brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more, 


‘Small change it made in Peter's heart 
‘To see his gentle pannicred train 
‘With more than vernal pleasure feeding, 





At noon, when, by the forest's edge 
He lay beneath the branches high, 
‘The soft blue sky did never melt 
Into his heart ; he never felt 

‘The witchery of the soft blne sky! 


On a fair prospect some have looked 
And felt, ns I have heard them say, 
As if the moving time had been 

A thing os steadfast as the scene 

‘On which they gazed themselves away. 


Within the breast of Peter Bell 
‘These silont raptures found no place ; 
He was a Carl as wild and rude 

As ever huc-and-ery pursued, 


As ever ran » felon’s race. 


Of all that lend a Iswless life, 

Of all that Love their Inwless lives, 
In city or in village small, 

He was the wildest far of all ;— 
He had a dozen wedded wives, 


Nay, start not !—wedded wives—and twelve | 
But bow one wife could e'er come near him, 
In simple truth T cannot toll ; 

For, be it said of Peter Bell, 

To see him was to fear him. 


‘Though Nature could not touch his heart 
By lovely forms, and silent weather, 
And tender sounds, yet you might see 
At once, that Peter Bell and she 

Had often been together, 


A savage wildness round him hung 
As of a dweller out of doors; 

In his whole figure and his mien 
A savage character was seen 

Of mountains and of dreary moors. 


‘To all the unshaped half-human thoughts 
Which solitary Nature feeds 

‘Mid summer storms or winter's ice, 
Had Peter joined whatever vice 

‘The cruel city breeds. 


His face was keen as is the wind 
‘That eats along the hawthorn-fonce ; 
Of courage you sew little there, 
But, in its stead, a medley air 

Of cunning and of impudence, 
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He had a dark and sidelong walk, 
Anil long and slouching was his gait ; 
‘Beneath hiv looks so bare and bold, 
You might perceive, his spirit cold 
‘Was playing with some inward bait. 


His forehead wrinkled was and furred ; 
A work, one half of which was done 
By thinking of his ‘whens’ and “hows.” 
And half, by knitting of his brows 
Beneath the glaring sun. 


‘There was a hardness in his cheek, 
‘There was a hardness in his eye, 
Av if the man had fixed his face, 
‘In many a solitary place, 

Against the wind and open sky !” 


Oxz stow, (and now my little Bess ! 
Wo 've reached at last the promised Talo ;) 


Ho trudged along o'er hill and dale ; 
Nor for the moon cared he a tittle, 
And for the stars bo cared as little, 
And for the murmuring river Swale, 


But, chancing to espy a path 

‘That promised to cut short the way ; 
As many o wiser man hath dove, 
He left s trusty guide for one 
‘That might his steps betray. 


To a thick wood he soon is brought 
‘Where eheerily his course he weaves, 
And whistling loud may yet be beard, 
Though often buried, like a bird 
Darkling, among the boughs and leaves. 


Bat quickly Peter's mood is changed, 
Andon ho drives with checks that burn 
In downright fary and in wrath ;— 
‘Thoro "s little sign the treacherous path 
Will to tho road return! 








The path grows dim, and dimmer etill ; 
Now np, now down, the Rover wends, 
With all the sail that he can carry, 
‘Till brought to « deserted quarry— 
And there the pathway ends. 


He paused—for shadows of strange shape, 
Massy and black, before him lay; 

Bot through: the dark, and through the cold, 
And through the yawning fissures old, 

Did Peter boldly press his way 


Right through the quarry ;—and behold 
A scene af soft and lovely hue ! 

Where blue and grey, and tender green, 
Together make as sweet a scone 
Asever human eye did view, 


Beneath the clear bluc sky he saw 
A little field of meadow ground ; 
But field or meadow name it not ; 
Call it of earth » small green pilot, 
With rocks encompassed round. 


The Swale flowed under the grey rocks, 
But he flowed quiet and unseen j— 
You need a strong and stormy gale 
To bring tho noises of the Swale 

To that green spot, so calm and green ! 


And is there no one dwelling here, 

No hermit with his beads and glass! 
And does no little cottage look 

Upon this soft and fertile nook 

Does no one live near this green grass t 


Acroas the deep anil quict spot 

Is Potor driving through the grass— 
And now has reached the skirting trees; 
‘When, turning round his head, he sees 
A wolitary Ass, 


A prize |" exies Poter—but he first 
Must epy about him far and near: 
There ’s not a single house in sight, 
No woodman’s hut, no cottage light— 
Peter, you need not fear! 


Theres nothing to be seen but woods, 
And rocks that spread @ hoary gleam, 
And this one Boast, that from the bed 
‘Of the green meadow hangs his head 

‘Over the silent stream, 























“And by the rivor’s brink did lio ; 
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‘Upon the Beast the sapling rings ; 
‘His lank sides heaved, his limbs they stirred ; 
He gave a groan, and then another, 
Of that which went before the brother, 
And then he gayo a third. 
All by the moonlight river side 
He gave three miserable groans ; 
And not till now hath Peter seen 
‘How gaunt the Creature is,—how lean 
‘Stood just as he had stood before ! And sharp his staring bones t 
Quoth Peter, leaping from his seat, With legs stretched out and stiff he lay -— 
“There is some plot against me laid ;” No word of kind commiseration 
Once more the little meadow-ground Fell at the sight from Peter’s tongue ; 
And all the hoary cliffs around With hard contempt his heart was wrung, 
‘He cautiously surveyed. With hatred and vexation, 
All, all is silont—rocks and woods, ‘The meagre beast Iny still as death ; 
All still and silent—far and near! And Peter's lips with fury quiver ; 
Only the Ass, with motion dull, Quoth he, © You litte mulish dog, 
‘the pivot of his skull I'll fling your carcass like a log 
‘round his Jong left ear, Head-foremost down the river |” 
‘Thought Peter, What can mean all this 4 An impious oath confirmed the threat— 
‘Some ugly witchcraft must be here! Whereat from the earth on whieh he lay 
—Onee more the Ass, with motion dull, To all the echoes, south and north, 
‘Upon the pivot of his skull And cast and west, the Ass sent forth 
Turned round his long left ear. A long and clamorous bray! 
‘Suspicion ripened into dread ; This outcry, on the heart of Peter, 
‘Yot with deliberate action slow, Seems like a note of joy to strike,— 
His staff high-raising, in the pride Joy at the heart of Petor knocks ; 
Of skill, upon the sounding hide, But in the echo of tho rocks 
‘He dealt a sturdy blow. Was comothing Peter did not like, 
‘The poor Ass staggered with the shock ; Whether to cheer his coward breast, 
And then, as if to take his ease, Or that he could not break the chain, 
Tn quiet aneomplaining mood, Tn this serene and solemn hour, 
‘Upon the spot where he had stood, ‘Twined round him by demoniae power, 
‘Dropped gently down upon his knees; To the blind work he turned again. 
As gently on his side he fell ; Among the rocks and winding crags ; 


Among the mountains far away ; 

Once more the Ass did lengthen out 
More ruefully a deep-dtrawn shout, 

‘The bard dry see-saw of his horrible bray 


What is there now in Peter's heart t 

Or whence the might of this strange sound [ 
The moon uneasy looked and dimmer, 

‘The broad blue heavens appeared to glimmer, 
And the rocks staggered all xround— 
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From Peter’s hand the eapling dropped! 
‘Threat has he none to exceute ; 

“Tf any one should come and see 

‘That I am here, they ‘ll think,” quoth he, 
“T'm helping thie poor dying brute.” 


He scans the Ass from limb to limb, 
Ani ventures now to uplift his eyes; 
More steady looks the moon, and clear, 
More like themselves the rocks appear 
And touch more quiet skies. 


‘idol hewn in stone ? 
Or imp from witch’s lap let fall t 
Perhaps a ring of shining fairies t 
‘Such as pursue their feared vagaries 
Tn sylvan bower, or haunted hall? 


Is it a fiend that to o stake 

Of fire his desperate self is tothering t 

Or stubborn spirit doomed to yell 

Tn solitary ward or cell, 

‘Ten thonaand miles from all his brethren t 


Never did pulse so quickly throb, 
And never heart so loudly panted ; 
He looks, he cannot choose but look ; 
Like some one reading in a book— 
A book that is enchanted. 


Ah, well-wday for Peter Bell ! 
He will be turned to iron soon, 
‘Moot Statue for the court of Pear ! 
His bat is up—and every hnir 
Bristles, and whitens in the moon! 


He looks, he pomders, looks ngnin 5 
He sees a motion—hears a groan ; 

His eyes will buret—hie heart will break — 
‘He gives s loud and frightful shriek, 

And back ho falls, as if his lifo were flown ! 








PART SECOND. 


‘Ws left our Hero in 9 trance, 

Beneath the alders, near the river ; 
‘Tho Aca is by the riverside, 

And, where the feeble breezes glide, 
Upon the stream the moonboams quiver, 


A bappy respite | but at length 

He feels the glimmering of the moon ; 
‘Wakes with glazed eye, and fecbly sighing— 
To sink, perhaps, where he is lying, 

Tato a second swoon | 


He lifts his head, he sees his ataff ; 

He touches—'tis to him # treasure ! 
Faint recollection seems to tell 

‘That he is yet where mortals dwell— 

A thought received with languid pleasure | 


His head upon his elbow propped, 
Becoming lees and less perplexed, 
Sky-ward he looks—to rock and wood— 
And then—upon the glassy flood 

His wandering oye is fixed. 


‘Thought he, that is the face of one 
Tn his last sleep securely bound ! 

So toward the stream his head he bent, 
And downward thrust his staff, intent 
‘The river's depth to sound. 


Is lifted of a foaming suxge— 
Full suddenly the Ass doth rise! 


His staring bones all shake with joy, 
And close by Peter's side he stands : 
While Peter o'er the river bends, 
‘The little Ass his neck extends, 
And fondly Kioks his hands, 


Such life is in tho Ass's eyes, 

Such life is in his limbs and ears ; 
That Peter Bell, if he had been 

The veriest coward ever seen, 

‘Must now have thrown aside his fears. 


The Ass looks on—and to his work 
Is Peter quietly resigned ; 

He toaches here—he touches there— 
And now among the dead man's hair 
His sapling Peter has entwined. 












“No doabt,” quoth he, “he is the Master 
och weg 
‘The meagre Shadow that looks 
‘What weald be new what lobe doing 
‘His sudden fit of joy is flown,— 
fe on his knees hath Isid him down, 
were his grief renewing ; 


‘Bat no—that Peter on his back 

Must mount, he shews well as he ean : 
Peter then, come weal or woe, 

‘I'l do what be would have me do, 

In pity to this poor drowned man, 


| With that resolve he boldly mounts 

| Upon the pleased and thankful Ass ; 
‘And then, without a moment's stay, 
‘That earnest Creature turned awny, 
‘Leaving the body on the grass. 


Intent upon his faithfal watch, 

‘The Beast fonr days and nights had past ; 
A sweeter meadow ne'er wns coon, 

And there the Ass four days had boon, 
Nor ever ance did break his fast : 











‘The Ass is startled—and stops short 
‘Right im the middie of the thicket ; 
And Peter, wont to whistle loud 
‘Whether alone or in a crowd, 

Is silent as m silent cricket. 


‘What ails you now, my little Bess? 
‘Woll may you tremble and look grave! 
‘This cry—that rings along the wood, 
‘This cry—that floats adown the flood, 
‘Comes from the entrance of a cave: 


T see a blooming Wood-boy there, 
And if I had the power to say 
‘How sorrowful the wanderer is, 
‘Your beart would be as and as his 
‘Till you had kissed his tears away! 


Grasping « hawthorn branch in hand, 
Into the cavern’s mouth he peeps ; 
Thence back into the moonlight creeps; 
Whom seeks he—whom !—the silent dead ; 


His father !—Him doth be require— 
Him hath he sought with fruitless pains, 
Among the rocks, behind the trees; 
Now creeping on his hands and knees, 
Now running o’er the open plains. 


And hither is he come at last, 

‘When he through such a day has gone, 
By this dark cave to be distrest 

Like a poor bird—her plundered nest 

Hovering around with dolorous moan t 


Of that intense and piercing ery 
The Ans well ; 
Wild 1s it is, he there can read 
Some intermningled notes that plead 
With touches irresistible, 





But Peter—when he saw the Ass 

Not only stop but taro, and change 
The cherished tenor of his pace 

That lamentable cry to chase— 

It wrought in him conviction strange ; 


A faith that, for the dead man’s sake 
And this poor slave who loved him well, 
Vengeanee upon his head will fall, 
Some visitation worse than all 

Which ever till this night befel. 
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Meanwhile the Ass to reach his howe, 
Tn striving stoutly os he may 5 

Dat, while he climbs tho woody hill, 
‘The cry grows weak—and weaker still ; 
And now at last it dies away. 


So with bis freight the Croature turns 
Into a gloomy grove of beech, 

‘Along the shade with footsteps true 
Descending slowly, till the two 

‘The open moonlight reach. 


And there, along the natrow deil, 
A fair smooth pathway you discern, 
A length of green and open road— 
As if it from « fountain flowed— 
Winding away between the fern. 


‘The rocks that tower on cither side 

‘Build up a wild fantastic seeno ; 

‘Temples like those among the Hindoos, 

And mosques, sud spires, and abbcy windows, 
Aud castles all with ivy green! 


And, while the Ass pursocs his way, 

Along this solitary dell, 

As pensively his steps advance, 

‘The mosques and spires change countenance, 
And look at Peter Bell! 


‘Phot unintelligible cry 
‘Hath left him high in preparation,— 
Convinced that he, or coon or late, 
‘Thia very night will meet his fato— 
And wo be sits in expectation! 


‘The strenuous Animal hath clomb 
With the green path ; and now he wends 
‘Whuro, dhining like the smoothest sea, 
To undisturbed immensity 

A level plain extends. 


Hat whence this faintly-rastling sound 
Dy whieh the journeying pair are chased! 
=A withered leaf is close behind, 

Light plaything for the sportive wind 
Upon that solitary waste. 


‘When Peter spied the moving thing, 
‘At only doubled his distress ; 

4 Where there is not a bosh or treo, 
"Tho vory leaves they follow mo— 
So Inge hath heen my wickedness |" 








‘Tos close lane they now are come, 
‘Whore, as before, the enduring Ass 
‘Moves on without » moment's step, 
‘Nor onee turns round his head to crop 
A bramble-leaf or binde of grasa. 


Between the hedges as they go, 

‘The white dust sleeps upon the lane ; 
And Peter, ever and anon 
Back-looking, sees, upon a atone, 
Or in the dust, a crimson stain. 


A stain—as of a drop af blood 

By moonlight made more faint and wan ; 
Halt why these sinkings of despair! 

He knows not how the blood comes there— 
And Poter is a wicked man, 


At length he spies a bleeding wound, 
Where be had struck the Ase’s head ; 
He sees the blood, knows what it is,— 
A glimpse of sudden joy was his, 
But then it quickly fled ; 


Of him whom sudden death had seized 
He thought,—of thee, O faithful Ass! 
And once again thore ghastly pains, 
Shoot to and fro through heart and reins, 
And through his brain like lightaing pass 


a 


PART THIRD, 


L's heard of one, a gentle Soul, 
‘Though given to sadness and to gloom, 
‘And for the fact will youch,—one night 
It chanced that by a taper’s light 
‘This man was reading in his room ; 


Bending, ns you or I might bend 


And made the good man round him look. 


‘The chamber walls wero dark all round,— 
And to his book he turned again ; 

—The light hid left the lonely taper, 
And formed itself upon the paper 

Tnto large botters—bright and plain! 


‘The godly book waa in his hand— 
And, on the page, more black than coal, 
Appeared, set forth in strange array, 

A werd—whieh to his dying day 
Perplexed the good man's goatle soul. 























‘Who hath no isck of wit mereurial ; 

© Blood drops—teaves rustho—yet,” quoth he, 
“This poor man never, bet for me, 

Could have had Chrietian burial. 


And, say the best you ean, ‘tis plain, 
‘That here has been sume wicked dealing ; 


And, in o light and careless way, 
As men who with their purpose play, 
Upon the Tid he knocks. 


Let them whose voice can stop the clouds, 
‘Whose cunning eye can seo the wind, 

‘Tell tos curious world the cause 

Why, making here « sudden panse, 

‘The Ass turned round his head, and grinned. 


process! I have marked 
‘The like on beath, in lonely wood ; 
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Meanwhile the persevering Ass, 
His pence hath no offence betrayed ; ‘Turned towards a gate that hung in view 
‘Bat now, while down that slope he wends, Across a shady lane ; his chest 

A voice to Peter's car ascends, Against the yielding gate he prossed 
And quietly passed through, 


And up the stony Inne he goes ; 
Re-echoed by a naked rock, No ghost more softly ever trod ; 
Comes from that tabernaclo—List ! Among the stones and pebbles, ho 
‘Within, a fervent Methodist Sots down his hoofs inaudibly, 
As if with felt his hoofs were shod. 



























© Repent! repent !” ho eries aloud, Along the lane the trusty Ass 
While yet yo may find mercy ;—strive Went twice two hundred yards or more, 
‘To love the Lord with all your might ; Aud no one could have guessed his aim,— 
Turn to him, seek him day and night, ‘Till to a lonely house he came, 

And save your souls alive! And stopped beside the door, 


‘Repent! repent! though ye have gone, 













‘Thonght Peter, "tis the poor man’s home! 






‘Through paths of wickedness and woe, He listens—not » sound is heard 
After the Babylonian harlot ; | Save from the trickling household rill ; 
And, though your sins be red as scarlet, But, stepping o’er the cottage-sill, 






‘They shall be white as snow !” Forthwith a little Girl appeared. 












Even as he passed the door, these words She to the Mecting-house was bound 
Did plainly come to Peter's ears ; In hopes somo tidings there to gather: 
Anil they such joyful tidings were, No glimpse it is, no doubtful gleam ; 
‘The joy was more than he could bear !— ‘She saw—and uttered with a scream, 
‘He melted into teara. “ My father | here's my father!” 











‘Sweet tears of hope and tenderness! The very word was plainly heard, 
And fast they fell, a plenteous shower | Heard plainly by the wretched Mother— 
His nerves, his sinews seemed to melt ; Her joy was like a deep affright: 
‘Through all his iron frame was felt And forth she rushed into the light, 

A gentle, a relaxing, power! 


Each fibre of his frame was weak ; 
Weak all the animal within ; Beneath the full moon shining bright, 
Bat, in its helplessness, grew mild Close to the Ass's foot abe fell; 
And gentle as an infant child, At the same moment Peter Bell 
An infant that has known no sin. 





















"Tissaid, meck Beast ! that, through Heaven's grace, 
He not unmoved did notice now 








But, though to such demands unused, 
And helpless almost as the blind, 







He raised her up ; and, while he held 
When Jesus humbly deigned to ride, ‘Her body propped against his knoo, 
Entering the proud Jerwalem, ‘The Woman waked—and when she spied 
‘By an immeasurable stream ‘The poor Ass standing by her side, 

° 
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Oh! God be praised—imy heart's at enso— | 


And now is Peter taught to feel 


For he is dead—I know it well 1" 
—At this she wept a bitter flood ; 
And, in the best way that be could, 
His tale did Peter tell. 


He trembles—he is pale as death ; 
His voice is weak with perturbation ; 
‘Ho turns aside his head, he panses ; 
Poor Peter from # thousand causes, 
Is crippled sore in his narration. 


‘At length she learned how he espied 
‘The Aas in that stall meadow-ground ; 
‘And that her Hushand now lay dead, 
‘Beside that luckless river's bed 

In which he had been drowned. 


A piercing look the Widow cast 
Upon the Beast that near her stands; 
She sees *tis he, that ‘tis the mune ; 
‘She calls the poor Asx by his name, 
And wrings, and wrings ber hands. 


“0 wretched loss—untimely stroke t 
If he had died upon his bed! ‘ 
He knew not one forewarning pain ; 
He never will come home again— 
Is dead, for ever dead!" 


Beside the Woman Peter stands ; 
His beart is opening more and more ; 
A holy sense pervades his mind ; 

He feels what he for haman kind 
Had never felt before. 


At length, by Peter's arm sustained, 
‘The Woman rises from the ground— 
“Ob, merey! something must be dove, 
My litdle Rachel, you must run— 
Some willing neighbour must be found. 


Make haste—my little Rachel—do, 

‘The first you meot with—bid him come, 
Ask him to lend his horse to-night, 

And this good Man, whom Heaven requite, 
Will help to bring the body home,” 


Away goes Rachel weeping loud ;— 
An Infant, waked by her distress, 
‘Makes in the house a piteous ery; 
And Peter hears the Mother sigh, 
“Seven are they, and all fatherless |* 


‘That man’s heart is a holy thing; 

And Nature, through a world of death, 
Breathes into him a second breath, 

More searching than the breath of spring. 


Upen a stone the Woman sits 

Jn agony of silent grief— 7 
From his own thoughts did Peter start; 
He longs to press ber to his heart, 
From love that cannot find relief. 


But roused, as if through every limb 
Hail past a sudden shock of dread, 

‘The Mother o’er the threshold flies, 
Anil up the cottage stairs she hies, 

And on the pillow lays her burning head. 


And Peter turns his steps aside 

Into a shade of darksome trees, 

Where he sits down, he knows not how, 
With his hands pressed against his brow, 
His elbows on his tremulous knees. 


‘There, self-involved, does Peter sit 

‘Until no sign of life he makes, 

As if his mind were sinking deep 
‘Through years that have been long asleep ! 
‘The trance is passed away—he wakes ; 


He lifts his bead—and sees the Ace 
Yet standing in the elenr moonshine ; 
“When shall I be as good as thou! 
Ob! would, poor beast, that I had now 
A heart but half as good as thine!" 


But He—who deviously hath sought 

His Father throagh the lonesome woods, 
Hath sought, proclaiming to the ear 

Of night his grief and sorrowful fear— 

He comes, eseaped from fields and floods ;— 


With weary pace is drawing nigh ; 
He sees the Ass—and nothing living 
Had ever such a fit of joy 

As hath this little orphan Boy, 


For he has no misgiving ! 


Forth to the gentle Ass be springs, 
And up about his mock he climbs ; 
In loving words he talks to him, 
Ho kisses, kisses face and limb,— 
He kisses him a thousand times! 















‘This Peter sees, while in the shade 
He stood beside the cottage-door ; 
And Peter Boll, tho ruffian wild, 
‘Sobs loud, he sobs even like a child, 
*Oh! God, I can endure no more!” 










—Hoere ends my Tale: for in a trice 
Arrived a neighbour with his horse ; 
Peter went forth with him straightway ; 
And, with due care, ere brenk of day, 
‘Together they brought back the Corse. 



















‘Harre the focling from the bosam thrown 

In perfect shape (whose beauty Time shall spare 
‘Though « breath mado it) like a bubble blown 
‘For summer pastime toto wanton alr; — 
‘Happy the thought best likened to a stone 

Of the eea-beach, when, polished with nicecare, 
‘Veins i discovers exquisite and rare, 


PART 1. 


. L 


None fret not at their convent’s narrow room ; 
And hermits are contented with their colls ; 
And stordents with their pensive citadels ; 
‘Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his loom, 
‘Sit blithe and happy ; bees that soar for bloom, 
High as the highest Peak of Furness-fells, 
Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bolls: 

Th truth the prison, unto which we doom 
Ourselves, no prison is: and hence to me, 
‘In sundry moods, ‘twas pastime to be bound 

Within the Sonnet’s scanty plot of ground ; 
Pleased if some Souls (for such there needs must 


















MISCELLANEOUS SONNETS. 








DEDICATION. 
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And many years did this poor Ass, 
Whom onee it was my luck to sce 
Cropping the shrubs of Leming-Lane, 
Help by his labour to maintain 

‘The Widow and her family. 


And Peter Bell, who, till that night, 
Had been the wildest of his clan, 
Forsook his crimes, renounced his folly, 
And, after ten months’ melancholy, 
Became a good and honest man. 








MISCELLANEOUS SONNETS, 





To ——. 


Which for tho loss of that moist gleam atone 

‘That tempftd first to gather it, That hero, 

‘O chief of Priends! such feelings! presents 

To thy regard, with thoughts so fortunate, 
‘Were a vain notion; but the hope is dear, 

That thou, if not with partial joy elate, 

‘Wilt amile upon this gift with more than mild content! 


m 
ADMONITION, 

Intended more for the pervant bo 

EO a aa 
Writ may’st thou halt—and gaze with brightening 

eyo! 
‘The lovely Cottage in the guardian nook 
Math stirred thee deeply ; with its own dear brook, 
Its own small pasture, almost its own sky f 
But covet not the Abode ;—forbear to sigh, 
As many do, repining while they look ; 
Tntruders—who would tear from Nature's book 
‘This precious leaf, with harsh impiety. 
‘Think what the Home must be if it were thine, 
Even thine, though few thy wants !—Roof, window, 
door, 

‘The very flowers are sacred to the Poor, 
‘The roses to the porch which they entwine: 
‘Yea, all, that now enchants thee, fram the day 
On which it should be touched, would melt away. 
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* Betoven Vale!” I said, “ when I shall con 
‘Those many records of my childish years, 
Remembrance of myself and of my peers 

‘Will press me down: to think of what is gone 
Will be an awful thought, if life have one.” 

But, when into the Vale I came, no fears 
Distressed me ; from mine eyes escaped no tears ; 
Deep thought, or dread remembrance, had J none. 
By doubts and thousand petty fancies crost 

T stood, of simple shame the blushing Thrall ; 

‘So narrow secmod the brooks, the fields so small ! 
A Jaggler's balls old ‘Time about him tossed ; 
Tlooked, I stared, I smiled, I laughed ; and all 
‘The weight of exduess was in wonder lost. 


1. 
AT APPLETHWAITE, NRAR KESWICK. 
1008. 
Bracaorr! it was thy wish that I should rear 
A seemly Cottage in this sunny Dell, 
‘On favoured ground, thy gift, where I might dwell 
Tn neighbourhood with One to me most dear, 
‘That undivided we from year to year 
Might work in our high Calling—a bright hope 
‘To which our fancies, mingling, gave free scope 
‘Till checked by some necessities severe. 
And should these slacken, honoured Besumowr! 
still 
Even then we may perhaps in vain implore 
Leave of our fate thy wishes to fulfil. 
Whother this boon be granted us or not, 
Old Skiddaw will look down upon the Spot 
With pride, the Muses love it evermar:. 


* 
1601. 


Prox and Oss flourish side by side, 

‘Together in immortal books enrolled : 

His ancient dower Olympus hath not sold; 

‘And that inspiring Hill, which ‘did divide 

Tato two ample horns his forebead wide,” 

Shines with poetic radiance as of old; 

While not an English Mountain we behold 

By the celestial Muses glorified. 

Yet round our sea-girt shore they riso in crowds: 
‘What was the great Parnassus’ self to Thoe, 
‘Moant Skiddaw? In his nataral sovereignty 
‘Our British Hill is nobler far ; ho shrouds 

His double front among Ailantio clouds, 

And pours forth streams more sweet than Castaly. 


= 





vw, 


‘Tirene: is a little unpretending Rill 

Of limpid water, humbler far than aught 

That ever among Men or Naiads sought 

Notice or name !—It quivers down the hill, 
Furrowing its shallow way with dubious will; 
Yet to my mind this scanty Stream is brought 
Oftener than Ganges or the Nile; s thought 

Of private reecllection sweet and still! 

Months perish with their moons; year treads on 


year; 

But, faithful Emma! thou with me canst sy 
That, while ten thousand pleasures disappear, 
And flies their memory fast almost as they ; 
The immortal Spirit of one happy day 
Lingers beside that Rill, in vision clear, 


vu. 


Hun only pilot the soft breeze, the boat 
Lingers, but Fancy is well satisfied ; 

With keen-eyed Hope, with Memory, at her side, 
And the glad Muse st liberty to note 

All that to each is precious, as we flont 

Gently along ; regardless who shall chide 

If the heavens smile, and leave us free to glide, 
Happy Associates breathing air remote 

From trivial cares. But, Fancy and the Muse, 
Why bave I crowded this small bark with you 
And others of your kind, ideal crew t 

While here sits One whose brightness owes ite hues 
To flesh and blood ; no Goddess from above, 

No fleeting Spirit, but my own true Love 


vit. 


‘Tue fairest, brightest, hues of ether fade; * 
‘The sweetest notes must terminate and die ; 
© Friend ! thy flute has breathed a harmony 
Softly resounded through this rocky glade ; 
Such strains of rapture as* the Genius played 
In his still Iont on Bogdad’s summit high ; 
He who stood visible to Mirza’s eye, 

Nover before to human sight betrayed, 
Lo, in tho vale, the mists of evening spread t 
‘Tho visionary Arches are not there, 

Nor the green Islands, nor the shining Seas ; 
‘Yot sacred is to me this Mountain's head, 
Whence I have risen, uplifted on the breeze 
Of harmony, above all earthly care. 


* See the Vision of Mirza In the Spectator, 





UPON THE SIONT OF A BRAUTIFUL PICTURE, 
‘Printed by Sir G. H. Beaumoet, Bart. 
‘Pratsep be the Art whose subtle power could stay 
‘Yon cloud, and fix it in that glorious shape ; 
Nor would permit the thin smoke to escape, 
‘Nor those bright sunbeams to forsake the day ; 
‘Which stopped that band of travellers on their way, 
Ere they were lost within the shady wood ; 
And showed the Bark upon the glassy flood 
For ever anchored in hor sheltering bay. 
Soul-svothing Art! whom Morning, Noon-tide, 
Even, 


Do servo with all their changoful pageantry ; 
‘Thou, with ambition modest yet sublime, 
Hore, for the sight of mortal man, hast given 
‘To one brief moment caught from fleeting time 
‘The appropriste calm of blest eternity. 


Ke 


© War, Minstrel, these untuneful murmurings— 
Dall, flagging notes that with each othor jar ?” 
“Think, gontle Lady, of a Harp so far 

From its own country, and forgive the strings.” 
A simple answer ! but even so forth springs, 
From the Castalian fountain of tho heart, 

‘The Poetry of Life, and all that Art 

Divine of words quickening insensate things. 
From the submissive necks of guiltless men 
Stretched on the block, the glittering axe reevils ; 
Sum, moon, and stars, all struggle in the toils 
Of mortal sympathy ; what wonder then 

‘That the poor Harp distempered musie yields 
To its sad Lord, far from his native fields t 


Axprat Rocx—whose solitary brow 

From this low threshold daily meeta my sight ; 
‘When I step forth to hail the morning light ; 
Or quit the stars with a lingering farewell—how 
Shall Fancy pay to thee a grateful vow | 

How, with the Muse's aid, her love attest 1 
—By planting on thy naked head the crest 

Of an imperial Castle, which the plough 

Of ruin shall not touch. Innocent scheme ! 
‘That doth presume no more than to supply 
Want, through neglect of hoar Antiquity, 

Rise, then, ye votive Towers ! and catch a gleam 


| Ofgolden stnxet, exe it fade and die, 








O oxvrie Steer ! do they belong to thee, 
‘Theses twinklings of oblivion ! Thou dost love 
‘To sit in meekness, like the brooding Dove, 
A captive never wishing to be free. 

‘This tiresome night, O Sleep !-thou art to me 
A Fly, that up and down himeelf doth shove 
Upon a fretful rivulet, now above 

Now on the water vexed with mockery, 

IT havo no pain that calls for patience, no ; 
Hence am I eres and poovish as a child : 
Am pleased by fits to have thee for my foe, 
Yet over willing to be reconciled : 

O gentle Creature | do not use me so, 

But once and deeply let me be beguiled. 


xu, 

‘TO SLERY. 
Forp words have oft been spoken to thee, Sleep! 
And thou hast had thy store of tenderest names ; 
The very sweetest, Fancy culls or frames, 
When thankfulness of heart is strong and deep ! 
Dear Bosom-child we call thee, that dost steep 
Tn rich reward all suffering ; Balm that tames 
All anguish ; Saint that evil thoughts and aims 
‘Tnkest away, and into souls dost creep, 
Like to a breeze from heaven. Shall alone, 
I surely not a man ungently made, 
Call thee worst Tyrant by which Flesh is erost ! 
Perverse, self-willed to own and to disown, 
Mere slave of them who never for thee prayed, 
‘Still last. to come where thou art wanted most ! 


xiv. 
To SLaer. 


A viock of sheep that leisurely pass by, 

‘One after one ; the sound of rain, and beos 
Maormuring ; the fall of rivers, winds and seas, 
Smooth fields, white sheets of water,and pure sky ; 
T have thought of all by turns, and yet do lie 
Sleepless ! and soon the small birds’ melodies 
Must hear, first uttered from my orchard trees 5 
And the first cuekoo’s melancholy ery. 

Even thus Inst night, and two nights more, I lay, 
And could not win thee, Sleep! by any stealth + 
‘So do not let me wear to-night away : 

Without Thee what is all the morning's wealth 1 
‘Come, blessed barrier between day and day, 
Dear mother of freih thoughts and joyous health | 











‘TRE WILD DUCK’S NEST. 
‘Tun imperial Consort of the Fairy-king 
‘Owns not 4 sylvan bower ; or gorgeous cell 
With emerald floored, and with purpureal shell 
Ceilinged and roofed ; that is 60 fair » thing 
As this low structure, for tho tasks of Spring, 
‘Prepared by ane who loves the buoyant swell 
Of the brisk waves, yet here consents to dwell ; 
And spreads in steadfast peace her brooding wing. 
Words cannot paint the o’ershadowing yew-tree 


For buman-kind, weak slaves of cumbrous pride ! 


XVI 
WRITTEN UPON A BLANK Lear IN “ THE COMPLETE 
ANOLER.” 


Wate flowing rivers yield a blameless sport, 
Shall live the namo of Walton : Sage benign ! 
‘Whose pen, the mysteries of the rod and line 
‘Unfolding, did not fruitlessly exhort 

To reverend watching of each still report 

‘That Nature utters from her rural shrine. 

‘Meck, nobly versed in simple discipline— 

‘He found the longest summer day too short, 

"To his loved pastime given by selgy Lee, 

Or down the tempting mazo of Shawford brook— 
Fairer than life itself, in this ewoct Book, 

‘The cowslip-bank and shady willow-tree ; 

And tho frosh meads—where flowed, from every 
Of his full bosom, gindsome Piety ! [nook 


XVI, 

TO THE FORT, JOKN DYER 
Baxo of the Fleece, whose skilful genius made 
‘That work a living landscape fair and bright ; 
Nor hallowed less with musical delight 
‘Than those soft scenes through which thy child- 

hood atrayed, 

‘Those southern tracts of Cambria, ‘deep embayod, 
With green hills fenced, with ocean’s murmur lull’d 
Though hasty Fame hath many a chaplet culled 
For worthless brows, whilo in the pensive shade 
Of cold neglect she leaves thy head ungraced, 
‘Yet pure and powerful minds, hearts meek and still, 
‘A grateful few, shall love thy modest Lay, 
Lang as the shepherd's bleating flock shall stray 
O’er naked Snowdon's wide atrial waste; 
‘Long as the thrush shall pipe on Grongar Hill! 


(ON THE DETRACTION WHICH FOLLOWED THE POHL 
CATION OF A CERTAIN POEM. 


‘See Mion’ Sermet, beginuing, «A, Hook wae writ of Ente called 


A Boox came forth of late, called Peren Beut; 

‘Not negligent the style ;—the matter t—good 

As anght that song records of Robin Hood 5 

Or Roy, renowned through many » Seottisl: dell ¢ 

But some (who brook those hnekneyed themes 
full well, 

Nor heat, at Tam o” Shanter’s name, their bleed) 

Waxed wroth, and with foul claws, a harpy brood, 

On Bard and Hero clamorously fell. 

Heed not, wild Rover once through beath and glen, 

Who mad'st at length the better life thy choico, 

Heod not such onset ! nay, if praise of men 

To thee appear not an unmeaning voice, 

Lift up that grey-haired forehead, and rejoice 

In the just tribute of thy Poet's pen! 


Garer, thou hast lost an ever ready friend 

Now that the cottage Spinning-wheel is mute ; 
And Caro—a comforter that best could suit 

Her froward mood, and softliest reprebend 5 
And Love—a charmer's voice, that used to lend, 
More efficaciously than aught that flows 

From harp or lute, kind influence to compose 
‘The throbbing pulse—else troubled without end: 
Even Joy could tell, Joy craving truce and rest 
From her own overflow, what power sedate 

‘On those revolving motions did awnit 
Assiduously—to soothe her sching breast ; 

And, to a point of just relief, abate 

‘The mantling triumphs of a day too blest, 


xXx. 

ros 
Excuse is needless when with love sineere 
Of occupation, not by fashion led, (spread ; 
‘Thou turn’st the Wheel that slept with dust o'er- 
My nerves from no such mormur shrink,—tho" near, 
Soft as tho Dorhawk’s to a distant ear, 
When twilight shades darken the mountain's head. 
Even She who toils to spin our vital thread 
Might smile on work, 0 Lady, once so dear 
‘To household virtues, Venerable Art, 
‘Torn from the Poor ! yet shall kind Heaven protect 
Tts own ; though Rolers, with undue respect, 
Trusting to crowded factory and mart 
And proud discoveries of the intellect, 
Heed not the pillage of man’s ancient heart. 














‘ - RX 
oie sees f 
eat lad ‘Yes! bope may with my strong desire keep pace, 
the dead, erewhile the Cottage-dame our affections mone find grace 
‘raiment—til that hour unworn : In sight of Heaven, then, wherefore hath God made 
the home-bred wool had shorn, | The world which we inhabit! Better plea 
Love cannot have, than that in loving thee 
reverence to the Prince of Peace, | Glory to that eternal Peace is paid, 
bled benesth the platted thorn. | Who such divinity to thee imparts 
A blest estate when picty sublime As hallows and makes pure all gentle hearts, 
‘These humble props disdained not! O green dates! | His hope is treacherous only whose love dies 
‘Sad may J be who heard your sabbath chime 
When Art’s abusod 






FROM THE ITALIAN OF MICHAEL ANGELO, 









inventions were unknown ; 
Kind Nature's various wealth was all your own; . 
And benefits wore weighed in Reason’s scales! | ‘That breathes on earth the air of parndise. 






xxv. 
FROM THE SAME. 





xxi 
‘DECAY OF Pimry. 


Orrhavol seen, ere Time hid ploughed my cheek, | 1vo mortal object did thove eyes behold 
‘Matrops and Sires—who, punctual to the call ‘When first they met the placid light of thine, 
Of their loved Church, on fast or festival And my Soul felt her destiny divine, 

Mirongh the long year the Hoase of Prayer would | Ana hope of eniless peace in me grew bold: 
By Cristmas mows, by visitation bleak (seek: | Fogyen-barn, the Soul a heaven-ward course must 
Of Easter winds, unseared, from but or hall Boyond tho visible world she soars to seek [hold ; 
‘They came to lowly beach or sculptured stall, (For what delights the sense is false and weak) 
But with one fervour of devotion meek. Ideal Form, the universal mould. 

T see the places where they once were known, ‘The wise man, I affirm, can find no rest 

And ask, surrounded even. by kneeling crowds, | In that whieh perishes: nor will he lend 

Is ancient Piety for ever flown! His heart to anght which doth on time depend. 
Alas! even then they seemed like fleeey clouds | Ts sense, unbridled will, and not trae love, 
‘That, struggling through the western sky, have won | That kills the soul: love betters what is beat, 
‘Their pensive light from a departed sun ! Even here below, but more in heaven above. 































xxIn. XXVI. 

COMPOSED ON THR EVE OF THE MARRIAGE OF A WROM THE S4MR. TO THE SUPREME mENG. 
| FRIEND IN THE VALE oF oRasmens, 1812. i 
‘War need of elamorous bells, or ribands gay, ‘Tue prayers I make will then be swect indeed 
‘These humble nuptials to proclaim or grace! If Thou the spirit give by which I pray : 
Angels of love, look down upon the place ; ‘My unassisted heart is barren clay, 
Shed on the chosen vale a sun-bright day! ‘That of its native self can nothing feed = 
“Yet no proud gladness would the Bride display Of good and pions works thou art the seed, 
Even for such promise :—serious is hor thee, ‘That quickens only where thou say’st it may: 
‘Modest her mien ; and she, whose thoughts keep pace | Unless Thou shew to us thine own true way 
With gentleness, in that becoming way No man can find it: Father! 'Thou must lead, 
| Will thank you. Faulilees does the Maid appear; | Do’Thou, then, breathe those thoughts into my mind 

, By which such virtue may in me be bred 
‘That in thy holy footsteps I may tread ; 
The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, 
‘That I may have the power to sing of thee, 
And sound thy praises everlastingly. 















POEMS OF THE IMAGINATION. 











XXXVI. 
Suararsen by joy—impatient as the Wind 
T turned to share the transport—Oh! with whom 
But Thee, deep buried in the silent tomb, 
‘That spot which no vicissitudo can find? 
Love, faithful love, recalled thee to my mind— 
But how could I forget thee! Through what power, 
‘Even for the least division of an hour, 
‘Have I been #0 beguiled as to be blind 
‘To my most grievous los !—That thought’s return 
Was the worst pang that sorrow ever bore, 
Save one, one only, when I stood forlorn, 
Knowing my heart's best treasure was no more ; 
‘Phat neither present time, nor years unborn 
Could to my sight that heavenly face restore. 


xxvut. 


& 

Mernovenr I saw the footsteps of a throne 

Which mists and vapours from mine eyes did 
shroud— 

Nor view of who might sit thereon allowed ; 

Bat all the steps and ground about were strown 

‘With sights the rvefallest that flesh and bone 

Evor put on; a miserable crowd, 

Sick, hale, old, young, who eried before that cloud, 

“ Thou art our king, O Death! to thee we groan.” 

‘Those steps I clomb ; the mists before me gave 

Smooth way ; and I beheld the face of one 

Sleeping alone within s mossy cave, 

With her face up to heaven; that seemed to have 

Pleasing remembrance of a thought foregone ; 

A lovely Beauty in a summer grave! 


XxIx. 
sovemuen, 1836, 





mm 
Even so for me a Vision sanctified 
‘The sway of Death ; long ere mine eyes had seen 
‘Thy countenance—the still rapture of thy mien— 
When thou, dear Sister! wert become Death's 
No trace of pain or languor could abide [Bride : 
‘That change -—age on thy brow was smoothed— 
thy cold 





Wan cheek at once was privileged to unfold 

A loveliness to living youth denied. 

‘Oh! if within mo hope should e’er decline, 

‘The lamp of faith, lost Friend! too faintly barn ; 


And let my spirit in that power divine 
‘Rejoice, as, through that power, it ccased to mourn. 












Tr is a beautoous evening, calm and free, 
‘The holy time is quiet asa Nun 
Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 

‘Tho gentleness of heaven broods o’er the Sea: 
Listen ! the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like 

Dear Child! dear Girl! that walkest with me 














here, 
If thou appear untouched by solemn thought, 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine: 
Thou liest in Abraham's bosom all the year; 
And worship'st at the Temple's inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not. 











Wrene lies the Land to which yon Ship must go t 
Fresh as a lark mounting st break of day, 
Festively she puts forth in trim array 5 

Is she for tropic suns, or polar anow t 

What boots the inquiry !—Neither friend nor foe 
Sho cares for ; let her travel where she may, 

Sho finds familiar names, a beaten way 

Ever before her, and a wind to blow. 

Yet still I ask, what haven is hor mark t 

And, almost as it was when ships were rare, 
(From time to time, like Pilgrims, here and there 
Crossing tho waters) doubt, and something dark, 
‘Of the old Sea some reverential fear, 

Is with mo at thy farewell, joyous Bark! 

















XKXIL 


‘Wire Ships the sea was sprinkled far and nigh, 

Like stars in heaven, and joyously it showed; 

Some lying fast at anchor in the road, 

Some veering up and down, one knew not why, 

A goodly Vessel did I then espy 

Come like » giant from a haven broad ; 

And lostily along the bay she strode, 

Her tackling rich, and of apparel high. 

‘This Ship was nought to me, nor I to her, 

‘Yet I pursued hor with » Lover's look ; 

This Ship to all the rest did I prefer: 

‘When will she turn, and whither! She will brook 

No tarrying; where She comes the winds must 
stir: 

On went She, and due north her journey took. 
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‘Tue world is too much with ux ; late and soon, FS ee Oe eae 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers; | CALvmnr! it must not be unheard by them 

‘Little we see in Natare that is ours ; Who may respect my namo, that I to thee 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! | Owed many years of carly liberty. 

‘This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; ‘This care was thino when sickness did condemn 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, ‘Thy youth to hopeless wasting, root and stem— 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; | That I, if frugal and severe, might stray 

Por this, for every thing, we are out of tune ; Where’er I liked ; and finally array 

Tt moves ws not—Great Goi | 1'd rather be My temples with the Muse's diadem, 

A Pagan suckled in » creed outworn ; Henee, if in freedom I have loved the truth ; 

‘So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, If there be aught of pure, or good, or great, 

‘Hove glimpees that would make me less forlorn ; | In my past verse; or shall be, in the lays 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; Of higher mood, which now I meditate j— 

Or bear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. It gladdens me, O worthy, short-lived, Youth ! 
To think how much of this will be thy praise. 


— 


A youayr Tribe of Bards on earth are found, . 
Who, while flattering Zepbyrs round them 
= Sconx not the Somnet ; Critic, you have frowned, 


play, ; 
Ons of U ‘their nests of clay ; Mindless of its just honours ; with this key 
Betty Sac act ony bo toe, Shakspearo unlocked his heart ; the melody 
Dust for oblivion} To the solid ground Of this small Inte gave ease to Petrarch’s wound 5 
Of natare trusts the Mind that builds for ayo ; A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 
Convinced that there, there only, she can lay With it Caméens soothed an exile’s grief ; 
‘Secure foundations. As the year runs round, ‘The Sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 
Apart sho toils within the chosen ring ; Amid the eypress with which Dante crowned 
While the stars shine, or while day’s purple vye | His visionary brow : a glow-worm lamp, 
Is gently closing with the flowers of spring ; It cheered mild Spenser, called from Faery-land 
‘Where even the motion of an Angel's wing ‘To struggle through dark ways ; and, when a damp 
Would interrupt the intense tranquillity pe ee 

Thing became a trumpet ; whence 

Of silent hills, and more than silent sky. a Ae 


PART IL. 


a. 
How sweet it is, when mother Fancy rocks 
‘Tho wayward brain, to saunter through a wood ! 


xxRY, 


© Weak is the will of Man, his judgment blind ; 
* Remembrance persecutes, and Hope betrays ; An old place, full of many a lovely brood, 

* Heavy is woe ;—and joy, for human-kind, ‘Tall trees, green arbours, and ground-flowers in 
«A mournful thing, so transient is the blaze {” flocks ; 

‘Thus might Ae paint our lot of morial days And wild rose tip-toe upon hawthorn stocks, 
Like a bold Girl, who plays her agile pranks 
AtWakesand Fuire with wandering Monntebanks,— 
And colour life's dark cloud with orient rays. When she stands cresting the Clown's head, and 
Imagination is that sacred power, The crowd benesth her. Verily I think, [mocks 
Tmagination lofty and refined : Such place to me is sometimes like a dream 

“Tis hers to pluck the amaranthine flower Or map of the whole world : thoughts, link by link, 
Of Paith, sod round the Sufferer’s temples bind | Enter through cars and eyesight, with such gleam 
OF all things, that at Inst in Sear I shrink, 

And leap at once from the delicious stream. 












POEMS OF THE IMAGINATION. 
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I warcu, and long have watched, with calm regret 
Yon slowly-sinking star—immortal Sire 
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TO BB. HATDON, 









































‘Hien is our calling, Friend !—Creative Art of all the pli ° 
(ih ictermma ramen, | Gomi) a ty 
Or pencil pregnant with ethereal bues,) But now the horizon’s rocky parapet 
Demands tho service of a mind and heart, Is reached, wher, forflting his bright attire 
<a smarwn Lm dsp amd Ho burns—transmuted to a dusky fire— 
mc yaweswe. xe : ‘Then pays submissively the appointed debt 


To the flying moments, and is seen no more, 
Angels and gods ! We struggle with our fate, 
While health, power, glory, from their height 


While the whole world seems adverse to desort. 
And, oh! when Nature sinks, as oft sho may, 














ee a ae, decline, 

‘to be strenuous bright reward, D } and then extinguished : and 
And in the soal admit of no decay, In this, how diforent, lost Star, from thine, | 
Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness— 


‘That no to-morrow shall our beams restare { 





Great iy the glory, for the strife is hard | 






vn. 
1 mann (nlas ! ’t was only in a dream) 
Strains—which, ax sage Antiquity believed, 
By waking ears have sometimes been received 
Wafted adown the wind from lake or stream ; 
A most melodious requiem, a supreme 
And perfect harmony of notes, achieved 
By a fair Swan on drowsy billows heaved, 
O'er which her pinions shed a silver gleam. 
For is she not the votary of Ayollo t 






tv. 








































laci And knows she not, singing as he inspires, 
eRe dog mee ies as ‘That bliss awaits her which the ungenial Hollow® 
thou, Of the dull carth partakes not, nor desires t 


Mount, tuneful Bird, and join the immortal quires t 
She soared—and I awoke, struggling in vain to 
follow. 


Erroneously renewing a sad vow 

In the low dell 'mid Roalin’s faded grove ; 
A cheerful life is what the Muses lovo, 
A soaring spirit is their prime delight. 






van. 
RETIREMENT, 

Ir the wholo weight of what we think and feel, 
Save only far as thonght and feeling blend 
With action, were as nothing, patriot Friend { 
From thy remonstrance would be no appeal ; 
But to promote and fortify the woal 
Of our own Being is her paramount end ; 
A trath which they alone slall comprehend 
Who shun the mischief which they cannot heal, 
Peace in theso feverish times'is sovereign bliss: 
Hore, with no thirst but what the stream ean slako, 
And startled only by the rustling brake, 
Cool air I breathe; while the unincumbered Mind 
By some weak aims at services axsignod 




























For Faney’s rrands,—then, from fields half-tilled 
Gathering green woods to mix with poppy flower, 
‘Thee might thy Minions crown, and chant thy 


power, 
‘Unpitied by the wiso, all consure stilled. 
‘Ah ! show that worthier honours are thy duo ; 
Fair Prime of life ! arouse the deeper heart ; 


















con eas slr ‘To gentle Natares, thanks not Heaven amiss, 
‘And, if there be joy that alights the claim 
i Lary 4 Sco the Phirdon of Plato, by whit is Béamet waa 


Nor Love, not War, nor the tumultuous swell 
OF civil conflict, nor the wrecks of change, 
Nor Duty struggling with afilictions strange— 
Not these alone inspire the tuneful shell ; 
But whore untroubled peace and concord dwell, 
‘There also is the Muse not loth to range, 
Watching the twilight smoke of eot or grange, 
Skyward aseending from a woody dell. 
Meek aspiratioris please her, lone endeavour, 
And sage content, and placid melancholy ; 
She loves to gaze upon a crystal river— 
‘because it travels elowly ; 
‘Soft is the music that would charm for ever ; 
‘The flower of sweetest smell is shy and lowly. 


x. 


Manx the concentrod hazels that enclose 

Yon old grey Stone, protected from the ray 

Of noontide suns :—and even the beams that play 
And glance, while wantonly the rough wind blows, 
Are seldom free to touch the moss that grows 
Upon that roof, amid embowering gloom, 

‘The very image framing of a Tomb, 

In which some ancient Chieftain finds repose 
Among the lonely mountains.—Live, ye trees ! 
And thou, grey Stone, the pensive likeness keep 
Of s dark chamber where the Mighty sleep: 
For more than Fancy to the influence bends 
‘When solitary Nature condescends 

‘To mimic Time's forlorn humanitics, 


xt. 
COMPOSED APTER A JOURNEY ACROSS THE HAMBLETON 
WILLS, YORKSHIRE, 

Daunx and more dark the shades of evening fell ; 
‘The wished-for point was reached—but at an hour 
‘When little could be gained from that rich dower 
Of prospect, whereof many thousands tell, 
‘Yer did the glowing west with marvellous powor 
‘Salute us; there stood Indian citadel, 
‘Temple of Greece, and minster with its tower 
Se place for bell 
Or clock to toll from! Many » tempting isle, 
With groves that never were imagined, lay 
"Mid seas how steadfast ! objects all for the eye 
Of silent rapture; but we felt the while 

should forget them; they are of the sky, 

our earthly memory fade away, 


Tad owe oar earthly moet Oa away 


Tose words were uttered as in pensive mood 
‘We turned, departing from that solemn sight: 
A contrast and reproach to gross delight, 

‘And life's unspiritual pleasures daily wooed ! 
But now upon this thought I cannot brood ; 

It is unstable as a dream of night ; 

Nor will I praise a cload, however bright, 
Disparaging Man's gifts, and proper food, 
Grove, isle, with every shape of sky-built dome, 
‘Though clad in colours beautiful and pure, 
Find in the heart of man no natural home : 
‘The immortal Mind craves objects that endure: 
‘These cleave to it ; from these it cannot roam, 
Nor they from it: their fellowship is secure. 


xun. 


serrenpin, 10) 5. 
Wurte not a leaf soems faded ; whilo the fields, 
‘With ripening harvest prodigally fair, 
In brightest sunshine bask; this nipping air, 
Sent from some distant clime where Winter wields 
His icy scimitar, a foretaste yields 
Of bitter change, and bids the flowers beware ; 
‘And whispers to the silont birds, “Propare 
Against the threatening foo your trustiest shiclds.” 
For me, who under kindlier laws belong 
‘To Nature's tuneful quire, this rustling dry 
Through leaves yet green, and you crystalline sky, 
Announce a season potent to renew, 
Mid frost and snow, the instinctive joys of song, 
And nobler cares than listless summer knew. 


xiv. 
* novennen 1, 
How clear, how keen, how marvelously bright 
‘The effluence from you distant mountain's head, 
Which, strewn with snow smooth as the sky can 


shed, 
Shines like another sun—on mortal sight 
Uprisen, as if to cheek approaching Night, 
And all her twinkling stars, Who now would trend, 
Tf so he might, yon mountain’s glittering head— 
Terrestrial, but a surface, by the flight 
‘Of wad mortality’s carth-sullying wing, 
Unswept, unstained! Nor shall the atrial Powers 
Dissolve that beauty, destined to endure, 
White, radiant, spotless, exquisitely pure, 
Through all vicissitudes, till genial Spring 
Has filled the laughing vales with welcome flowers, 





=. 
COMPGEED PUELXG 4 STORM. 


(Ox who was exScring tumult in his soul 
‘Yet failed to seek the sure relief of prayer, 


As if the am were not. He raised his eye 
‘Soulsmitten ; for, that instant, did appear 
Sears Cok REA eal ot pee, 


Loak Flower, bemmed in with snows and white as 
‘Bat hardior far, once more I see thee bend [they 


Cast up at random by the sullen wave. 
‘To female hands the treasures were resigned ; 
Anil lo this Work !—a grotto bright and clear 





xvur. 

TO LADY BEATMONT. 
Lapr! the songs of Spring were in the grove 
While I was shaping beds for winter flowers; 
‘While I was planting green unfading bowers, 
And shrobs—to hang upon the warm aleore, 
And sheltering wall; and still, as Fancy wove 
‘The drvam, to time and natare’s blended powers 


Tazax is a pleasure in poetic paine 

Which only Poets know ;—'t was rightly said ; 
Whom could the Muses else allure to tread 
‘Their smoothest paths, to wear their lightest chains! 
‘When happiest Fancy has inspired the strains, 
How oft the malice of one lackless ward 
Pursoes the Enthusiast to the social board, 
Haunts him belated on the silent plains! 

‘Yet he repines not, if his thought stand clear, 

At last, of hindrance and obscurity, 

Fresh as the star that crowns the brow of morn ; 
Bright, speckles, as a softly-moulded tear 

‘Tho moment it has left the vingin’s eye, 

Or rain-drop lingering on the pointed thorn. 


xX. 


‘Tux Shepherd, looking eastward, softly said, 
* Dright is thy veil, © Moon, ns thow art bight 1” 


With one calm triumph of « modest pride, } 




































































expectations prostrate lic, 
yrandeur crouches like » guilty thing, 
‘Ofs shall the lowly weak, till nature bring 
“Mature release, in fair society 
Survive, and Fortune's utmost anger try ; 
‘Like these frail snow-drops that together cling, 
And nod their helmets, smitten by the wing 
Of many & furious whirlblast sweeping by. 
Observe the faithful flowers! if small to great 
May lead the thoughts, thus struggling used to stand 
‘The Emathian phalanx, nobly obstinate t 
And so the bright immortal Theban band, 
Whom onset, fiercely urged at Jove’s command. 
Might overwhelm, but could not separate ! 


=xn. 


Han, Twilight, sovereign of one peaceful hour! 

Not dull art Thou as undiscerning Night ; 

But studions only to remove from sight 

Day's mutable distinctiona—Ancient Power! 

‘Thus did the waters gleam, the mountains lower, 

To the rade Briton, when, in wolf-skin vest 

Here roving wild, he laid him down to rest 

‘On the bare rock, or through a leafy bower 

Looked ere his eyes were closed. By him was seen 

‘The self-came Vision which wo now behold, 

At thy meek bidding, shadowy Power! brought 
forth ; 

‘These mighty barriers, and the gulf between ; 

‘The flood, the stars,—a spectacle ax old 

‘As the begining of the heavens and earth { 


XXUI. 


‘Wrra how snd steps, 0 Moon, thou climb’ st the sky, 
* How silently, and with how wan a face !* 
Where art thou? ‘Thon so often seen on high 
‘Ranning among the clonds a Wood-nymph's race! 
‘Unhappy Nuns, whose common breath 's a sigh 
Which they would stifle, move at such a pace! 
"The northern Wind, to call thee to the chase, * 
‘Must blow to-night his bugle born. Had I 
‘The power of Merlin, Goddess! this should be: 








Even as a dragon's eye that feels the stress 
Of a bedimming sleep, or as a lamp 
Suddenly glaring through sepulchral damp, 
So burns yon Taper ‘mid a black recess 
Of mountains, silent, dreary, motionless : 
‘The lake below reflects it not; the eky 
Maffled in clonds, affords no company 

‘To mitignte and cheer its loneliness. 

‘Yot, round the body of thst joyless Thing 
Which sends co far its melancholy light, 
Perhaps are seated in domestic ring 

A gay society with faces bright, 
Conversing, reading, laughing ;—or they sing, 
‘While hearts and voices in the song unite. 





‘Tae stars are mansions built by Nature's hand, 
And, haply, there the spirits of the blest 
Dwell, clothed in radiance, their immortal vest ; 
Hugo Ocean shows, within his yellow strand, 

A habitation marvellously planned, 

For life to occupy in love and rest ; 

All that we seo—is dome, or vault, or nest, 

Or fortress, reared at Nature's suge command. 
Glad thought for every season! but the Spring 
Gave it while cares were weighing on my heart, 
"Mid song of birds, and insects murmuring ; 
And whilo the youthful year's prolific art— 

‘Of bud, leaf, blade, and flower—was fashioning 
Abodes whore self-disturbance hath no part. 


xxVIL 


Desronprsa Father! mark this altered bongh, 
‘So beautiful of late, with sunshine warmed, 

Or moist with dews ; what more unsightly now, 
Its blossoms shrivelled, and ita fruit, if formed, 
Invisible! yet Spring her genial brow 

Knits not o'er that discolonring and decay 

As false to expectation, Nor fret thou 

At like unlovely process in the May 

Of human life: a Stripling's graces blow, 

Fade and are shed, that from their timely fall 
(Misdeem it not a cankerous change) may grow 
Rich mellow bearings, that for thanks shall call = 
Tn all men, sinful is it to be slow 

To hope—in Parents, sinful above all. 





SS) 





xxXTH. 
CAPTIVITY. —MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

“ As the cold aspect of » sunless way ’ 

Strikes through the Traveller's frame with deadlier 
chill, 

‘Oft as appears a grove, or obvious hill, 











Or 
‘So joys, remembered without wish or will, 
Sharpen the keenest edge of present ill,— 

On the crushed heart « heavier burthen lay. 
Just Heaven, contract the compass of my mind 
To fit proportion with my altered state! 

Quench those felicities whose light I find 
Reflected in my bosom all too late !— 

© bo my spirit, like my thraldom, strait ; 

And, like mine eyes that stream with sorrow, blind!” 





XVID. 


ST, CATHERINE OF LEDBURY. 
‘Wues human touch (as monkish books attest) 
‘Nor was applied nor could be, Ledbury bells 
Broke forth in concert flung adown the dells, 
And upward, high as Malvern’s cloudy ercet ; 
‘Sweet tones, and caught by a noble Lady blest 
To rapture! Mabel listened at the side 
Of her loved mistress: oon the mmaic died, 
And Cathorine sid, Gere Z set wp ntp rest. 
‘Warned in » dream, the Wanderer long had sought 
A home that by such miracle of sound 
Must be revealed ;—she heard it now, or felt 
The deep, deep joy of a confiding thought ; 
And there, a saintly Anchoress, she dwelt 
‘Till she exchanged for heaven that happy ground. 


xxix. 
Tica fata he se? 
‘Trovan narrow be that old Man's cares, and near, 
‘The poor old Man is greater than he seems; 
For he hath waking empire, wide as dreams ; 
An ample sovereignty of eye and car, 
Rich are his walks with supernatural cheer ; 
‘The region of his inner spirit tooms 
With vital sounds and monitory gleams 
Of high astonishment and pleasing fear, 
‘He the seven birds hath seen, that never part, 


Doomed, with their impious Lord, the flying Hart 
‘To chase for ever, on afrinl grounds! 











Four fiery steods impatient of the rein 
Whirled us o’er sunless ground bencath a sky 
‘As void of sunshine, when, from that wide plain, 
Clear tops of far-off mountains we desery, 
Like « Sierra of cerulean Spain, 

All light and lustre. Did no heart reply? 

Yes, there was One ;—for One, asunder fly 

‘The thousand links of that ethereal chain ; 

And green vales open out, with grove and field, 
And the fair front of many a happy Home ; 
Such tempting spots as into vision come 

While Soldiers, weary of the arms they wield 
And sick at heart of strifeful Christendom, 
Gaze on the moon by parting clouds revealed. 


Xxx 


Bnoox ! whose society the Poet secks, 
Intent his wasted spirits to renew ; 

And whom the curious Painter doth pursue 
Through rocky passes, among flowery creeks, } 
And tracks thee dancing down thy water-breaks ; 
If wish were mine somo type of thee to view, 
‘Thee, and not thee thyself, I would not do 

Like Grecian Artists, give thee human cheeks, | 
Channels for tears; no Naind should’st thou be,— 
Have neither limbs, foot, feathers, joints nor hairs: 
It scems the Eternal Soul is clothed in thee | 
With purer robes than thoes of flesh and blood, 
And hath bestowed on thee a safer good ; 
Unwearied joy, and life without its cares. 


=xxu. 
COMPOSED ON THE HANKS OP A ROCKY STREAM, 


Doamaric Teachers, of the now-white fur! 

Yo wrangling Schoolmen, of the searlet hood ! 
Who, with s keenness not to be withstood, 
Preas the point home, or falter and demur, 
Checked in your course by many a teasing burr; 
‘Theso natural council-seats your acrid blood. 
Might cool ;—and, as the Genius of the flood 
‘Stoops willingly to animate and spur 

Each lighter fanction slumbering in the brain, 
Yon eddying balls of foam, these arrowy gleams 
‘That o'er the pavement of the surging streams 
Welter and flash, « synod might detain 

With subtle speculations, haply vain, 

But surely bow so than your far-fetched themes! 











Eanrut has not any thing to show more fair: 
Dall would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 

‘This City now doth, like a garment, wear 
‘The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Nover did sun moro beautifully steep 

In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill ; 
No'er sew I, nover felt, a calm so deep! 

‘The river glideth at his own sweet will = 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep ; 

And all chat mighty heart is lying still! 
































XXXVI. 
CONCLUSION. 

—— 
Tr these brief Records, by the Muses’ art 
Produced as lonely Nature or the strife 
‘That animates the scenes of public life * 
Inspired, may in thy leisure claim a part; 
And if these Transcripts of the private heart 
Haye gainod n sanction from thy falling tears ; 
Then I repent not, But my soul hath fears 
Breathed from eternity ; for as a dart 
Cleaves tho blank air, Life flies: now every day 
Is but a glimmering spoke in the swift wheel 
Of the revolving week. Away, away, 
All fitfal cares, all transitory zeal ! 
So timely Grace the immortal wing may heal, 
And honour rest upon the senseless clay. 





* This ling alludes to Sonnets which will be found in 
another Class . 























Well pleased to skim the plain with wild flowers 


decks, 
‘Or mase in solemn grove whose shades protect 
The lingering dew—there steals along, or stops 
‘Watching the least small bird that round her hops, 


‘Yau sacred Nurseries of blooming Youth | 
Tn whose collegiate shelter England's Flowers 
‘through their vernal hours 


Expand, enjoying 

‘The air of liberty, the light of truth ; 

Mech bave ye maffored from Time's gnawing tooth : 
‘Yet, O ye epires of Oxford! domes and towers! 
Ganiens aml groves | your presence overpowers 
‘The soberness of reason ; till, in sooth, 


‘Sweet Panes! other cif mat I resien 
Prk dfs Idem: : 


tw. 
RECOLLECTION OP THE PORTRAIT OF KING HEXRY 
RIGUTH, TRIXITT LODGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
Tux imperial Stature, the colossal stride, 
Are yet before me; yet do I behold 
The broad full visage, chest of amplest mould, 


Which neither farce shall check nor time abate! 
oa : 

ON THE DEATH OF His MasESTY (GRORGE THE TatED), 

Wap af the Law !—dread Shadow of a King! 

Whose realm had dwindled to one stately room ; 

Whose universe was gloom immersed in gloom, 

Darkness as thick as life o'er life could fling, 

‘Save haply for sume fecble glimmering 

Of Faith and Hopo—if thou, by nature's doors, 


‘Fama tolls of croves—from Engised far seay— 
* Groves that inepere the Nightingale to tril 
And modalate, with subtle reach of ski 
Bisewhere unmatched, ber ever-rarying bay ; 
‘Sech told repert I venture to gaineay: 

Por I have heard the quire of Richmond bill 












Walt fragrant grectings to each sileut grave 5 
And while those lofty poplars gently wave 
‘Their tops, between them comes and goes a sky 
‘Bright as the glimpses of eternity, 

‘To saints accorded in their mortal hour. 


vit, 


His lenient touches, soft as light that falls, 
From the wan Moon, upon tho towers and walls, 
Light deepening the profoundest sleop of shade, 
Refie of Kings! Wreek of forgotten wars, 

To winds abandoned and the prying stars, 
Time lores Thee! nt his eall the Seasons twine 
Luxeriant wreaths around thy forehead boar ; 
And, though past pomp no changes can restore, 
A soothing recompence, his gift, is thine! 


x 
TO THE LADY & BAND THE WON, MINS F. 
‘Compone fx the Gronsds of Plase News, near Llangollen, 184. 
| A Sraxim, to mingle with your favourite Dee, 
Along the Vatz or Mzpitation * flows ; 


















To live and die, the peace of heaven his aim ; 
Paar ge oe Pecertered sapien owes, 
| At this late day, ite 

Gurw Cavaitiasnocn, thus Cursbctan tongue, 
e Vaie ov let this spat 
where, faithful to a low-roofed Cot, 

> ot waghponptelnapsion 

inter a love allowed to climb, 
‘on this earth, above the reach of Time! 


Glyn Myrvr. 





With shady night, Soft airs, from shrub and flower, 


COMPOSED AMONG THE RUINS OF 4 CASTLE IN NORTH 









TO THE TORRENT AT THE DEVIL'S BRIDGE, NORTH 
wanes 1824. 


Howartthounamed! Inscarch of whatstrangeland 
From whathnge height, descending t Cansuch force 
Of waters issue from a British sourve, 

Or hath not Pindus fed thee, where the band 

Of Patriots scoop their freedom out, with hand 
‘Desperate as thine! Or come the incessant shocks 
‘From that young Stream, that «mites the throbbing 
rocks 
Of Viamalat ‘There I seem to stand, 

As in life's morn ; permitted to behold, 

From the dread chasm, woods climbing above woods, 
In pomp that fades not ; everlasting snows; 

And skies that ne'er relinquish their reposo ; 
Such power possess the family of floods 

‘Over the minds of Poets, young or old! 













x. 
IN THE WOODS OF RYDAL. 


Witp Redbreast! hadst thou at Jemima’s lip 
Pecked, as at mine, thus boldly, Love might say, 
A half-blown rose had tempted thee to sip 

Its glistening dews ; but hallowed is the clay 
Which the Muse warms ; and 1, whosohead is grey, 
Am not unworthy of thy fellowship; 

Nor could I let one thought—one motion—slip 
‘That might thy sylvan confidence betray. 

For are wo not all His without whose care 
Vouchsafed no sparrow falleth to the ground t 
Who gives his Angele wings to speed through nir, 
And rolls the planets through the blue profound ; 
‘Then peek or porch, fond Flutterer ! nor forbear 
‘To trust » Poet in still musings bound. 






















‘Wurx Philoetetes in the Lemmnian isle 

Like a Form sculptared on a monument 

Lay couched ; on him or his dread bow anbent 

Some wild Bird oft might settle and beguile 

‘The rigid features of « transient smile, 

Disperse the tear, or to the sigh give vent, 

Slockening the pains of ruthless banishment 

From his lov’d home, and from heroie toil. 

And trust that spiritual Creatures round us move, 

Gricfs to allay which Reason cannot heal ; 

Yea, veriest reptiles have sufficed to prove 

‘To fettered wretchedness, that no Bastile 

Is deep enongh to exclude the light of love, 

‘Though man for brother man has ceased to feel, 
r 



















MISCELLANEOUS SONNETS. 






































XIX. 
A GHAVIESTONE UPON THE PLOOR IN THE CLOISTERS 
OP WORCESTER CATHEDRAL, 

“ Miseasimus!” and neither name nor date, 
Prayer, text, or symbol, graven upon the stone ; 
Nought but that word amigued to the unknown, 
‘That solitary word—to soparate 

From all, and cast a cloud around the fate 

Of him who lies beneath. Most wretched one, 
Who chose his epitaph !—Himself alone 

‘Could thas have dared the grave to agitate, 
And claim, among the dead, this awful erown ; 
Nor doubt that He marked also for his own 
Close to these cloistral steps a burial-place, 
‘That every foot might fall with heavier tread, 
‘Trampling upon his vileness. Stranger, pass 
Softly !—To save the contrite, Jesus bled. 


Witte poring Antiquarians search the ground 
Uptarned with curious pains, the Bard, a Seer, 
‘Takes fire :—The men that have been reappear ; 
Romans for travel girt, for business gowned ; 
And some recline on couches, myrtle-crowned, 
In festal glee: why not! For fresh and clear, 

As if its hues were of the passing year, 

Dawns this time-buried pavement, From that mound 
Hoards may come forth of Trajans, Maximins, 
Shrunk into coins with all their warlike toil : 

Or a fierce impress issues with its foil 

‘Of tenderness—the Wolf, whose suckling Twins 
‘The unlettered pities when he wins 
‘The casual treasure frum the furrowed yoil, 


XXxI. 
1830. 
Guusswomee! thy sdately mansion, and the pride 
Of thy domain, contrast do present 
To house and home in many a craggy rent 
hn tlre where new-born waters glide 






| | Ani o prowet from lawless harms 
a era favoured life, may honour both. 


* 








xx 
A TRADITION OF OKEN HILL IN DARLEY DALE, 
‘DERBYSHIRE 
"Ts said that to the brow of you fair hill 
‘Two Brothers clamb, and, turning face from face, 
Nor one look more grief to still 
Or feed, each planted on that lofty place 
A chosen Tree; then, eager to fulfil 
‘Their courses, like two new-born rivers, they 
In opposite directions urged their way 
Down from the far-seon mount, No blest miyht kill 
Or blight that fond memorial ;—the trees grew, 
And now entwine their arms; but no’er again 
Embraced thoce Brothers upon earth's wide plain; 
Nor aught of mutual joy or sorrow knew 
Until their spirits mingled in the sea 
‘That to itself takes all, Eternity, 


‘Xx 

PILIAL PIRTY. 
{ON TUR WAYSIDE BETWEEN PRESTON AND LIVERPOOL.) 
Usrovcwen through all severity of cold ; 
Inviolate, whate’er the cottage hearth 
Might need for comfort, or for festal mirth ; 
‘That Pile of Turf is half a century old: 
Yea, Traveller! fifty winters havo been told 
Since suddenly the dart of death went forth 
'Gainst him who raised it,—hie last work on earth: 
‘Thence has it, with the Son, so strong a hold: 
Upon his Father's memory, that his hands, 
‘Through reverence, touch it only to repair 
Tts waste—Though crumbling with each breath ofair, 
In annus) renovation thas it stands— 
Rude Mansoleam! but wrens nestle there, 
And red-breasts warble when sweet sounds are rare, 


XXIV. 
TO THE AUTHOR'S PORTRAIT, 


(Paint ot Real Maat, by WE Pcherect Hy far St. John's 
Go, faithful Portrait! and where long hath knelt 
Margaret, the saintly Foundress, take thy place ; 
And, if Time spare the colours for the grace 
Which to the work surpassing skill hath dealt, 
‘Thou, on thy rock reclined, though kingdoms melt 
And states be torn up by the roots, wilt seem 
To breathe in rural peace, to hear the stream, 
And think and feel as ones the Poet felt, 
‘Whate’er thy fate, those features have not grown 
Unrecognised through many a housebold tear 
More prompt, more glad, to fall than drops of dew 
By morning ehed around » flower half-blown ; 
‘Years of delight, that testified how truo 
‘To life thou art, and, in thy truth, how dear! 























‘ =. 
Worr art Ghee det! Le thy loves pet 

(OA warts weak Ghee deat the treecherom: ay 

(Of steenes withers what was eme= so hair? 

Ue Gere oe obs & pers, oe boon te grastt 

‘Ves have sey Ghanghes for thee been vigians— 


‘70 & % MATDON, OW SEEING BIS PICTURE OF MAP 
LOO0 SCOMAFARTE ON THE [8La¥D OF ST. HELENA. 


‘Harnom | let worthier judges praise the #kill 


the 
‘Comnten pot by casting in a formal moult, 


‘Tes mos aBuring cloods that mount the sky 
(Owe to a troubled element ther forms, 
Ther bees to seme. Wf with rsptered eye 
(We waseh their splender, shall we covet steram, 
Apel wish the Lord of day bis slow decline 


‘The house that cammet pass aay be cours. 


OX 4 PORTRAIT OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
SPOs THE FIELD OF WATERLOO, BT HaTDO™. 


Br Art's bold privilege Warrior and War-horse 


stand 
(On ground yet strewn with their last battles wreck ; 


Elates not, brought far nearer the grave's rest, 
As shows that time-worn face, for he such seed 
Has sown as yields, we trast, the fruit of fame 
In Heaven ; hence no one blushes for thy mame, 
Conqueror, mid some sad thoughts, divinely blest! 


xxx. 
COMPOSED ON A MAY wORNENG, 1833. 
Lire with yon Lambs, like day, is just begun, 
Yet Nature seems to them a heavenly guide, 
‘Does joy approach ! they meet the coming tide; 


Where herbs look up,and opening flawers are seen 5 
Why to God's goodness cannot We be true, 

And so, His gifts and promises between, 

Feed to tho last on pleasures ever new { 








‘Lo! where she stands fixed in a saint-like trance, 
One upward hand, as ifshe needed rest 

From rapture, lying softly on her breaxt | 

Nor wants her eyeball an ethereal glance ; 

But not the less—oay more—that countenance, 
While thus illumined, tells of painful strife 

For a sick heart made weary of this life 

By love, long crossed with adverse circumstance, 
—Would She were now as when she hoped to pass 
‘At God's appointed hour to them who tread 
Heaven’s sapphire pavement, yet breathed well 


content, 
‘Woll pleased, her foot should print earth's common 


Brass, 
Lived thankful for day’s light, for daily bread, 
For health, and time in obvious duty spent. 








‘XXXII. 

TO A FAINTER. 
Abt praise the Likeness by thy alkill portrayed; 
Bat "tis a frnitless task to paint for me, 
‘Who, yielding not to changes ‘Time has made, 
By the habitual light of memory see 
‘Eyes unbedimmed, see bloom that cannot fade, 
And smiles that from their birth-place ne’er shall flee 
Tate the land where ghosts and phantoms be ; 
And, seeing this, own nothing in its stead. 
Coukdst thou go back into far-distant years, 
Orshare with me, fond thought ! that inward eye, 
Then, and then only, Painter ! could thy Art 
‘The visual powers of Nature satisfy, 
Which hold, whate'er to common sight appears, 
‘Their sovereign empire in a faithful heart, 


XXXII 
OF THE SAME SUBJECT. 
Tuover I beheld at first with blank surprise 
This Work, I now have gazed on it so long 
I see ite tenth with unreluctant eyes ; 

0, my Belovéd ! [have done thee wrong, 







Morn into noon did pass, noon into eve, 
And the old day was weloome ns the young, 
As welcome, and as beautiful—in. sooth 
More beautiful, as being a thing more holy: 
‘Thanks to thy virtues, to the eternal youth 


To thy large heart and humble mind, that cast 


| Shanda 











Nor doos that roaring wind deaden his steain 
Who carols thinking of his Love and nest, 

And seems, a8 more incited, still more blest, 
‘Thanks; thou hast snapped a fire-side Prisoner's 







chain, 
Exulting Warbler! cased a fretted brain, 
And in a moment charmed my cares to rest, 
Yes, I will forth, bold Bird! and front the blast, 
‘That we may sing together, if thou wilt, 
So loud, so clear, my Partner through life's day, 
Mute in her nest love-chosen, if not love-built 
Like thine, shall gladden, as in seasons past, 
‘Thrilled by loose snatehes of the social Lay. 
Rrpat Mouwr, 1838. 














KXXY, 


‘Tis He whoso yoster-evening’s high disdain 
Beat back the roaring storm—but how subdued 


His day-break note, a end viclasitude! 

Does the hour's droway weight his glee restrain # 
Or, like the nightingale, her joyous vein 

Pleased to renounce, docs this dear Thrush attune 
His voice to suit the temper of yon Moon 
Doubly depressed, setting, and in her wane? 
Rise, tardy Sun | and Jet the Songster prove 
(The balance trembling between night and morn 
No longer) with what ecstasy upborne 

He can pour forth his spirit. In heaven above, 
And earth below, they best can serve troe gladness 
Who meet most feelingly the calls of sadness, 





XXXVI. 


Om what » Wreck! how changed in mien and 
! 


Yet—thongh dread Powers, that work in mystery, 


spin 
Entanglings of the brain ; though shadows stretch 
O'er the chilled heart—reflect ; far, far within 
Hers is a boly Being, freed from Sin. 

She is not what she seems, » forlorn wretch, 

But delegated Spirits comfort fetch 

To Her from heights that Reason may not win, 
Like Children, She is privileged to hold 

Divine communion ; both do live and move, 
Whate’er to shallow Faith their ways unfold, 
Inly illumined by Heaven's pitying love ; 

Lovo pitying innocence not long to last, 

{fh them—in Her our sins and sorrows past, 


—_—__—— ——| 

















POEMS OF THE IMAGINATION. 


XXxvIL. 
Inrert on gathering wool from bedge and brake 
You busy Little-ones rejoice that soon 
A poor ght Dame will bless them for the boon: 
Great is their glee while fake they add to flake 
With rival earnestness ; far other strife 
‘Than will hereafter move them, if they make 
Pastime their idol, give their day of life 
To pleasure snatebed for reckless pleasure’s sake. 
Can pomp and show allay one heart-born gricft 
Pains which the World inflicts ean she requitet 
Not for an interval however brief ; 
‘Tho cilent thoughts that search for stedfast light, 


Xxxvi. 
A PLEA POR avruons, May 1938, 

Fasrtxo impartial measure to dispense 

To every suitor, Equity is lame ; 

And social Justice, stript of reverence 

For natural rights, a mockery and a shame 5 

‘Law but a servile dupe of false pretence, 

If, guarding grossest things from common claim 

Now and for ever, She, to works that came 

‘From mind and spirit, grudge a short-lived fence. 

“ What! privilege, a lineal tie, 

For Books/" Yea, heartless Ones, or be it proved 

‘That “tis o fanlt in Us to have lived and loved 

‘Like others, with like temporal hopes to die ; 

No public harm that Genius from her course 

Be turned ; and streams of truth dried up, even at 

thelr source} 


XMNIX. 


VALEDICTORY SONNET. 

Clomag Ue Vode of Roncets perblicked i 1A 
Senvivo no haoghty Muse, my hands have bere 
Disposed some cultured Flowerets (drawn [rom spots 
Where they bloomed singly, or in scattered knots), 
Each kind in several beds of one parterre ; 

Both to allure the casan) Loiterer, 

And that, so placed, tay Nurelings may requite 
Studions regard with opportune delight, 

Nor bo unthanked, unless I fondly err, 

But motephor dismissed, and thanks apart, 
Reader, farewell | My last words let them be— 
I in this book Fancy and Truth agree ; 

‘If simple Nature trained by carcfal Art 
Through It have won a passage to thy heart ; 
Grant me thy love, I crave no other feot 


xi. 


TO TIE REV. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, Dib, 
MASTER OF MAXROW. SCHOO, F 

After tha pernaal of bis Theophilus Anglicanas, recentiy pablebet. 

Exxiorexep Teacher, gladly from thy hand 

Have I received this proof of pains bestowed 

By Thee to guide thy Pupils on the road 

‘That, in our native isle, and every land, 

The Church, when trusting in divine command 

And in her Catholic attributes, hath trod ; 

O may these lessons be with profit scanned 

‘To thy beart’s wish, thy labour blest by God! 

‘So the bright faces of the young and gay 

Shall look more bright—the happy, happier still ; 

Catch, in the panses of their keenest play, 

Motions of thought which elevate the will 

And, like the Spire that from your classic Hill 

Points heavenward, indicate the end and way. 

Kytat Mownt, Dec, V1, 1843, 


xtt. 
10 THE PLANET VENUS. 

Upon ite mpprotimation (ax an Kerming Star} to the Earth, Za. 250. 
‘Wuiar strong allurement draws, what spirit guides, 
‘Thee, Vesper! brightening still, as if the nearer 
‘Thou com'st to man’s abode the spot grew dearer 
Night after night! ‘True is it Nature hides 
Her treasures Jess and less,—Man now presides 
In power, where once he trembled in his weakness; 
Science advances with gigantic strides ; 
But are we aught enriched in love and meeknesst 
Anght dost thou see, bright Star! of pure and -wise 
More than in bumbler times graced human story ; 
‘That makes our hearts more apt to 4ympathise 
With heaven, our souls more fit for future glory, 
When earth shall vanish from our closing eyes, 
Ere we lio down in our last dormitory? 


Xtil, 

Wansvait!* this Household has a fryvoured lot, 

Living with liberty on thee to gaze, 

‘Towatch while Morn first crowns thee with herrays, 

Or when along thy breast serenely flout 

Evening’s angelic clouds, Yet no’er a note 

Hath sounded (shame upon the Bard!) thy praise 

For all that thou, as if from heaven, hast brooght 

Of glory lavished on our quiet days, 

Bountiful Son of Earth! when we are gone 

From every object dear to mortal sight, 

As soon wo shall be, may these words attest 

How oft, to elevate our spirits, shone 

‘Thy visionary majesties of light, 

‘How in thy pensive glooms our hearts found rest. 
Des, 26, WB. 


* The Hill that rises to the south-east, ubowe Ambledkte. 

























Wingy des Wr Parent waking 0 the cares 

‘Troubles and toils that every day prepares. 

So Fancy, to the musing Poet's eye, 

Endoars that Lingerer. And how blest her sway 

(Like influence never may my soul roject) 

‘If the calm Heaven, now to its zenith deoked 

With glorious forms in numberloss array, 

‘To the Jone shepherd on the hills disclose 

Gleam from a world in which the saints repose, 
tom 1, Lota, 





XLV. 
Iy my mind’s eye « Tewple, like » cloud 
Slowly surmounting some invidious hill, 
‘Rose out of darkness: the bright Work stood still ; 
And might of its own beauty have been proud, 
‘But it was fashioned and to God was vowed 
‘By Virtues that diffused, in every part, 
‘Spirit divine through forms of human art: 
‘Paith had herarch—her arch, when winds blow loud, 
‘Tato the consciounness of safoty thrilled; 
And Love her towers of dread foundation laid 
‘Under the grave of things; Hope had her spire 
Star-high, and pointing still to something higher ; 
Trembling I gazed, but heard n voice—it sid, 

™ Hlell-gates arepowerlees Phantoms when we build." 


XLV. 


O8 THE PROMKCTED KENDAL AND WINDERMERE 
marLwar. 
Ts then no nook of English ground secure 
‘Prom rash assault t+ Schemes of retirement sown 
Tm youth, and mid the busy world kept pure 
As when their earliest flowers of hope were blown, 
‘Mast perish ;—how can they this blight endure! 
And mmst he too the ruthless change bemoan 





* Ambleside. 
4 The degree and kind of attachment which many of the 





Who scorns a false utilitarian lure 
‘Mid his paternal fields at random thrown! 








Of nature ; and, if human hearts be deni, 
Speak, passing winds ; ye torrents, with your strong 
Ani constant yolee, protest against the wrong. 
October 12th, 1044, 







































xLYL, 


Provp were ye, Mountains, when, in times of old, 
Your patriot sons, to stem invasive war, 
Intrenched your brows ; yo gloried in each sear: 
Now, for your shame, a Power, the Thirst of Gold, 
‘That rules o'er Britain like » baneful star, 

Wills that your peace, your beauty, shall be sold, 
And clear way made for her triumphal car 
‘Throngh the beloved retreats your arms unfold! 
Heard ye that Whistle? As her long-linked Train 
Swept onwards, did the vision cross your view? 
Yes, ye were startled ;—and, in balance true, 
Weighing the mischief with the promised gain, 
Mountains, and Vales, and Floods, I call on you 
‘To share the passion of a just disdain, 










XLV. 
AT PURNESS ANIEY, 


Hens, where, of havoc tired and msh undoing, 
Man left this Structure to become Time's prey 

A soothing spirit follows in the way 

That Nature takes, her counter-work 

Seo how her Ivy clasps the sured Ruin 

Fall to prevent or beautify decay ; 

And, on the mouldered walls, how bright, how gay, 
‘The flowers in pearly dews their bloom renewing! 
‘Thanks to tho place, blessings upon the hour ; 
Even as I speak the rising Sun’s first smile 
Gleams on the grass-crowned top of yon tall Tower 
Whose cawing occupants with joy proclaim 
Prescriptive title to the shattered pile 

Where, Cavendish, sine seems nothing but «nama! 





xLyut. 
AT FURNESS anney. 
Watt have yon Railway Labourers to tis ground | 
Withdrawn for noontide rest. They sit, they walk 
Among the Ruins, but no idle talk 
Is heard ; to grave demeanour all are bound ; 
And from one voice a Hymn with tuneful sound 
Hallows once more the long-deserted Quire 





| And thrills the old eepulchral earth, around, 
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All seem to feel the spirit of the place, 
And by the general reverence God is praised : 





Others look up, and with fixed eyes admire 


‘That wiile-spanned arch, wondering how it was | Profane Despoilers, stand ye not reproved, 
raised, 
To keep, #0 high in air, ite strength and grace: 


While thus these simplo-hearted men are moved 
Teene 21st, VAS, 
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1808, 
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DEPARTURE 
FROM THE VALE OF GRASMERE, AvOUST, 1803, 


‘Tue gentlest Shade that walked Elysian plains 
Might sometimes covet dissoluble chains ; 
Even for the tenants of the zone that lies 
Beyond the stars, celestial Paradive, 

‘Methinks twould heighten joy, to overleap 

At will the crystal battlements, and peep 

Into some other region, though less fair, 

‘To see how things are made and mannged there. 
‘Chango for the worse might please, incursion bold 
‘nto the tracts of darkness and of cold ; 

O'er Limbo lake with adry flight to steer, 

And on the verge of Chaos hang in fear. 

Such snimation often do I find, 

Power in my breast, wings growing in my mind, 
Then, when some rock or hill is overpast, 
Perchance without one look behind me east, 
Some barrier with which Nature, from tho birth 
Of things, has fenced this fairest spot on earth, 
© pleasant transit, Grasmere! to resign 

Such happy fields, abodes so calm na thine ; 

Not like an outcast with himself at strife ; 

‘The slave of business, time, or care for life, 
But moved by choice ; or, if constrained in part, 
‘Yet still with Nature's freedom at the heart ;— 


—Then why these lingering stepa!—A bright 
adieu, 


For a brief absence, proves that love is true ; 
Ne'er can the way be irksome or forlorn 
‘That winds into iteelf for sweet return. 


™ 
AT THE GRAVE OF BURNS. 
2008, 
‘SEVEN TEARS ATED U8 DEATH, 


I surven, Spirit fierce and bold, 


So sadness comes from out the mould 
Where Burns is Inid. 


And have I then thy bones so near, 
And thou forbidden to appear? 
As if it were thyself that ‘a here 
T shrink with pain 5 
And both my wishes and my fear 
Alike are vain, 


Off weight—nor press on weight !—awny 
Dark thoughts !—they came, but not to stay 5 
With chastened feelings would I pay 

‘Tho tribute due 
To him, and anght that hides his clay 


‘The struggling heart, where be they now !— 
Full soon the Aspirant of the plough, 

‘The prompt, the brave, 
Slept, with the obscurest, in the low 

And silent grave, 














I mourned with thousands, but as one 


‘More deeply grieved, for He was gone 
‘Whose light I hailed when first it shone, 































‘True friends though diversely inclined ; 


‘The tear will start, and let it flow; 

‘Thou * poor Inbabitant below,” 

At this dread moment—even so— 
‘Might we together 

Have mite and talked where gowans blow, 
‘Or on wild heather. 

‘What treasures would have then been placed 

Within my reach ; of knowledge graced 

By taney what a rich repast ! 
‘Bat why go on t— 

Oh! spare to sweep, thou mournful blast, 
His grave gras-grown. 


Soul-toving 
Yet one to which is not denied 
Some and delight. 


For he is safe, & quict bed 
‘Hath early found among the dead, 
‘Harboured where none can be misled, 
‘Wronged, or distrest 
And surely here it may be said 
‘That such are blest. 


And oh for Thee, by pitying grace 
‘Checked oft-times in a devious rice, 
May Ho who halloweth the place 

‘Where Man is laid 
‘Recuive thy Spirit in the embrace 
For which it prayed ! 








Sighing I turned away; but ere 
Night fell I heard, or scemed to hear, 
Music that sorrow comes not near, 
A ritual hymn, 
Chaunted in love that casts out fear 
By Seraphim. 


mh 
THOUGHTS 


SUGGESTED TEE DAT PULLOWING, OF THE BANKS OF WITH, 
‘NEAR THE PORT's BESIDENCE. 

Too frail to keep the lofty vow 

‘That must bave followed when his brow 

Was wreathed—* The Vision ” tells us how— 
With holly spray, 

He fuultered, drifted to and fro, 
And passed away, 


‘Well might such thoughts, dear Sister, throng 
Our minds when, lingering all too long, 


Let us beside this limpid Stream 
Breathe hopeful air, 


Enough of sorrow, wreck, and blight ; 

Think rather of those moments bright 

When to the consciousness of right 
His course was true, 

When Wisdom prospered in his sight 
And virtue grew, 


Yes, freely let our hearts expand, 

Freely as in youth's season bland, 

When side by side, his Book in hand, 
We wont to stray, 

Our pleasure varying at command 
Of cach sweet Lay. 


How oft inspired must he have trod 
Those pathways, yon farestretching road ! 
‘There lurks his home ; in that Abode, 
With mirth clato, 
Or in his nobly-pensive mood, 
‘The Rustic sate, 









By Ellen's side the Bruce is aid; 
And, for the stone upon his head, 
May no mde hand deface it, 
And ite forlorn Wie facet ! 






‘Sad tidings to that noble Youth t 
For it may be proclaimed with truth, 
If Bruce hath loved sincerely, 

‘That Gordon loves as dearly. 


But what are Gordon's form and faco, 
His shattered hopes and crosses, 

To them, ‘mid Kirtlo’s pleasant brace, 
Reclined on flowers and mosses! 
Alss that ever he was born! 

‘The Gordon, couched behind a thora, 
‘Sees them and their caressing ; 
Bebolds them blest and blessing. 


Prood Gordon, maddened by the thoughts 
‘That through his brain are travelling, 
Rashed forth, and at the heart of Bruce 
He launched a deadly javelin! 

Pair Ellen saw jt as it came, 

And, starting up to meet the sxme, 

‘Did with her body cover 

‘The Youth, her chosen lover. 


And, falling into Bruce's arms, 
Thus died the beauteous Ellen, 
‘Thus, from the heart of her Trve-love, 




















mf omenee iver in the southern part of footland, 
; . events here related took place. 
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TO A HIGHLAND GIRL. 
(AT INVERSNEIDE, UPON LOCH LoMOND,) 


‘Sweer Highland Girl, a very shower 

Of beanty is thy earthly dower ! 

‘Twice seven consenting years have shed 
‘Their utmost bounty on thy head: 

And these grey rocks; that household lawn ; 


‘This little bay ; a quiet road 

‘That holils in shelter thy Abode— 

In truth together do ye seem 

Like something fashioned In a dream ; 
Such Forms as from their covert peep 
‘When earthly cares are laid asleep ! 
But, O fair Creature! in the light 
‘Of common day, so heavenly bright, 
I ees Thee, Vision as thou art, 

T bless thee with a human heart ; 
God shield thee to thy latest years! 
‘Thee, neither know I, nor thy peers ; 
And yet my eyes are filled with tears. 


‘With earnest feeling I shall pray 
For thee when I am far away: 
For never saw I mien, or face, 


Heres scattered, like a random seed, 
Romote from men, Thou dost not need | 
. 











| 





With no restraint, but such as springs 
From quick and eager visitings 

Of thoughts thut lie beyond the reach 
Of thy few words of English speech : 
A bondage sweetly brooked, a atrife 
‘That gives thy gestures grace afd life! 
So have I, not unmoved in mind, 
‘Seen birds of tempest-laving kind— 
‘Thus beating up against the wind, 


What hand but would # garland call 
For thee who art so beautiful! 


O happy pleasure { here to dwell 
Beside thee in some heathy dell ; 


But I could frame a wish for theo 
More like a grave reality : 

‘Thou art to me but as a wave 

Of the wild sea; and T would have 
Some claim upon thee, if I could, 
‘Though but of common neighbourhood 
‘What joy to hear thee, and to see! 
‘Thy elder Brother 1 would be, 

‘Thy Father—anything to thee! 


Now thanks to Heaven! that of its grace 
Hath led me to this lonely place. 
Joy have I had; and going hence 
I bear away my recompence. 
Tn spots like these it is we prize 
Our Memory, feel that she hath eyes : 
‘Thon, why should I be loth to stir! 
T feel this place was mado for her; 
To give now pleasure like the past, 
Continned long as life shall last. 
Nor am I loth, though pleased at heart, 
Sweet Highland Girt! from thee to part ; 
For I, methinks, till 1 grow old, 
As fair bofore me shall behold, 
As I do now, the cabin mall, 
‘The lake, the bay, the waterfall ; 
And Thee, the Spirit of them all ! 
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GLEN-ALMAIN 5 
on, 
THE NARROW GLEN, 


In this still place, remote from men, 
Sleeps Ossian, in the XARROW GLEN ; 

In this still place, where murmurs on 

But one meek streamlot, only one: 

He sang of battles, and the breath 

Of stormy war, and violent death ; 

And should, methinks, when all was past, 
Have rightfully been laid at last 

‘Where rocks were rudely heaped, and rent 
As by a spirit turbulent ; 

Where sights were rough, and sounds were wild, 
And everything unreconciled ; 


Does then the Bard sleep here indeod t 
Or is it but a groundless creed # 
What matters it!—I blame them not 
Whoso Fancy in this lonely Spot 
Was moved ; and in such way expressed 
Their notion of its perfect rest. 
A convent, even a hermit’s cell, 
Would break the silence of this Dell: 
Tt is not quiet, is not ease 5 


‘That Ossian, last of all his race { 
Lies buried in this lonely place. 


vil. 


STEPPING WESTWARD. 

While my Pellow-traveller and 1 were walking by the side 
of Loch Ketterine, ove fine evening after sunset, in oar 
read toa Hut where, in the course of our Tear, we had 
been hospitably entertained somo weeks befare, we met, 
tm one of the lometiest parts of that solitary region, two 
woll-dremed Women, one of whem sald to us, by way 
of greeting. “What, yoo are stepping westward !* 


« Waar, you are stepping weatward "—# Yea. 
—'Twould be a witdish destiny, 

If we, who thus togethor roam 

Tn a strange Land, and far from home, 











‘Were in this place the guesta of Chance : 
‘Yet who would stop, or fear to advance, 
‘Though home or shelter he had none, 
‘With such a sky to lead him ont 


‘The dewy ground was dark and cold ; 
Behind, all gloomy to behold ; 

_ And stepping westward seemed to be 
A kind of heavendy destiny = 
1 liked the grecting ; ‘twas a sound 
Of something without place or bound ; 
And seemed to give me spiritual right 
‘To travel through that region bright, 


Tho voice was soft, and she who spake 
‘Was walking by her native lake: 

‘The enlutation had to me 

‘The very sound of courtesy : 

‘ts power was felt; and while my eye 
‘Was fixed upon the glowing Sky, 

‘The echo of the voice enwrought 

A human sweetness with the thought 
Of travelling through the world that lay 
‘Before me in my endless way. 





™,. 
‘THE SOLITARY REAPER. 


Bawoun hor, single in the ficld, 
‘Yon solitary Highland Lass! 
Reaping and singing by herself ; 
Stop here, or gently pass! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 
listen ! for the Vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 


No Nightingale did ever chnunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian wands; 

A voice so thrilling ne'er was heard 
‘In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bind, 
‘Breaking the ailence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 
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Whate’er the theme, the Maiden sang 
‘As if her song could have no ending ; 
T saw her singing at her work, 

And o'er the sickle bending ;— 

I listened, motionless and still ; 
And, a4 1 mounted up the hill, 

‘The music in my heart I bore, 

Long after it was heard no more. 












x. 
ADDRESS 
To 
KILOHURN CASTLE, UPON LOCH AWE. 


‘From the top of the bill o most impressive some opened 
“upon our view,—a ruined Castle on an Island (for an 








*Tsland the flood had made it) at seme distance from the 
‘shore, backed bya Cove of the Mountain Cruachas, 
‘down which came o foaming stream. The Castle 
‘occupied every foot of the Inland that was visible to ts, 
‘appearing to rise out of the water,—miste rested upon 
‘the mountain aide, with «pote of sunshine; there was a 
‘mild desolation in the low grounds, # solemn grandeur 
“in the mountains, and the Castle was wild, yet stately 
“not dismantled of turrete—nor the walls broken down, 
‘though obviously a ruin.'—Kxtract srom the Journal of 
my Companion. 


‘Crip of loud-throated War ! the mountain Stream 
Roars in thy hearing; but thy hour of rest 

Is come, and thou art silent in thy age; 

Save when the wind sweeps byand soundsareesught 
Ambiguous, neither wholly thine nor theirs, 

Oh! there is life thatbreathesnot ; Powers there are 
That touch each other to the quick in modes 
Which the gross world no sense hath to perceive, 
No soul to dream of, What art Thou, from care 
Cast off—abandoned by thy rugged Sire, 

Nor by soft Peace adopted; though, in place 
And in dimension, such that thou might'st seem 
But a mere footstool to yon sovereign Lord, 
Huge Crunchan, (a thing that meaner hills 
Might crash, nor know that it had suffered harm;) 
Yet he, not loth, in favour of thy claims 

To reverence, suspends his own ; submitting 

All that the God of Nature hath conferred, 

All that he holds in common with the stars, 

To the memorial majesty of Time 
Impersonated in thy calm decay! 


Take, then, thy seat, Vicegerent unreproved ! 
Now, while a farewell gleam of evening light 
Is fandly lingering on thy shattered front, 
Do thou, in turn, be paramount ; and rule 

































"Tis St that we should do our part, 
‘Becoming, that mankind should barn 
Sor 


‘We Hl shew that we can belp to frame 
A world of other stuff. 


L, to, will have my kings that take 
‘From me the sign of life and death : 





comror> ar——— casa, 
Decesrauts Doughs! ob, the unworthy Lord! 
Whom mere despite of heart could 20 far pleasr, 
And love of havoc, (fer with such disease 

Fame taxes him,) that he coakd send forth word 
To level with the dust » mobile horde, 


‘The fate of those old Trees ; and off with pain 
‘The traveller, at this day, will stop and gaze 

On wrongs, which Nature scarcely scems to heed: 
For sheitered places, bosoms, nooks, amd bays, 
And the pure mountains, and the gentle Tweed, 
And the green silent pastures, yet remain. 


x 
YARROW UNVISITED. 


(Gee the various Poems the scene of which ts laid upen the 
danksed the Yarrow; in particular, the exquisite Raltad 
of Hamilten beginning 

* Busk yo, busk ye, my bonny, bonny Bride, 
Bask ye, busk ye, my winsome Marrow ! —) 

Prom Stirling castle we had seen 

‘The mazy Forth unraveled ; 

Had trod the banks of Clyde, and Tay, 

And with the Tweed had travelled ; 

And when we came to Clovenford, 

Then mid my ‘winsome Morrow,” 

© Whato’er betide, we'll turn aside, 

Me 




















































Who have been buying, selling, 
Go back to Yarrow, "tis their own ; 


To go in search of Yarrow! 


What's Yarrow but o river bare, 

‘That glides the dark bills under! 

‘There are a thoumnd such elsewhere 

As worthy of your wonder.” 

—Serange words they seemed of slight and scorn ; 
My True-love sighed for sorrow ; 

And looked me in the face, to think 

‘I dius could wpeak of Yarrow! 


“Ob! green," mid J, “are Yarrow's bolms, 
Ard wweet is Yarrow flowing! 

Pair hangs the apple free the rock *, 

Bat we will leave it growing. 

Ofer billy path, and open Strath, 

We'll wander Scotland thorough ; 

Bat, thongh so near, we will not turn 

Into the dale of Yarrow. 


Let beoves and home-bred kino partake 
‘The wweets of Burn-mill moadow ; 
‘The ewan on still St. Mary's Lake 
Float double, swan and shadow ! 

We will not seo thom ; will not go, 
‘To-day, nor yet to-morrow ; 

Enongh if in our bearts we know 
‘There "s each » place aa Yarrow, 


Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown ! 
Tt cimat, or wo shall rao it: 

‘We have a vision of our own; 

Abt why should we undo itt 

‘The trosaured dreams of times long past, 
We'll koep them, winsome Marrow! 
Por when wo 're there, although ‘tis fir, 
‘Twill be another Yarrow! 


* Seo Hamilton's Ballad ne above 






Should we be loth to stir from home, 
And yet be melancholy; 

‘Should Life be dull, and spirits rw, 
"Twill soothe us in our sorrow, 

‘That earth hss something yet to show, 
‘The benny bolms of Yarrow!" 





(An invasion being expected, October LST 
‘Srx thousand veterans practised in war's game, 
‘Tried men, at Killieranky were arrayed 
Against an equal host that wore the plid, 
Shepherds and herdsmen.—Like a whirlwind came 
The Highlanders, the slaughter spread like flame ; 
And Garry, thundering down his mountain-roed, 
Was stopped,and could not breathe benesth the load 
Of the dead bodies,—'Twas a day of shame | 
For them whom precept and the pedantry 
Of cold mechanic battle do cnalave. 
O for a single hour of that Dundee, 
Who on that day the word of onset gave! 
Like conquest would the Men of England see; 
And her Foes find a like inglorious grave. 





xT. 


THE MATRON OF JEDBOROUGH AND HER 
HUSBAND, 

At dedborough, my companion and T'went inte private 
lodgings for 9 fow days; snd the following Verses were 
called forth ty the character and Gamestio siluation of 
our Hostess. 

Acz! twine thy brows with fresh spring flowers, 
And call » train of laughing Hours ; 

And bid them dance, and bid them sing; 
And thou, too, mingle in the ring! 

‘Take to thy heart a new dolight; 

If not, make merry in despite 

‘That there is One who seorns thy power >— 
But dance! for under Jedborough Tower, 
A Matron dwells who, though she bears 
‘The weight of more than seventy years, 
Lives in the light of 

‘And she will danee and sing with thee, 









Nay! start not st that Figure—there! 
‘Him who is rooted to his chair! 
Look at him—look again ! for ho 
‘Hath long been of thy family. 

With legs that move not, if they cas, 
And useless arms, a trunk of man, 
‘He sits, and with a vacant eye; 

A sight to make a stranger sigh ! 
‘Deaf, drooping, that is now his doom: 
His world is in this single room: 

Is this o place for mirthful ehoort 
Can merry-making enter here! 


‘The joyous Woman is the Mate 
‘Of him in that foriorn estate! 
‘He breathes a subterraneous damp ; 
But bright as Vesper shines her lamp : 
‘He is as mute as Jedborough Tower: 
‘She jocund as it was of yore, 
With all ite bravery on; in times 
When all alive with merry chimes, 
Upon a sun-bright morn of May, 
‘Ts ronsed the Vale to holiday. 


T praise thee, Matron! and thy doe 


Ths second twilight, and looks gay ; 
‘A land of promise and of pride 
‘Unfolding, wide as life is wide. 


Ah! see her helpless Charge! enclosed 
Within himself a seems, composed ; 
To fear of loss, and hope of gain, 

‘The strife of happiness and pain, 
‘Utterly dead! yet in tho guise 

Of little infants, when their eyes 

Begin to follow to and tro 
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‘The more I looked, I wondered morc— 
And, while T seanned them o'er and o'er, 
‘Some inward trouble suddenly 

Broke from the Matran's strong black eye— 
A remnant of uneasy light, 


































‘So bo it !—but lot praise ascond 
‘To Him who is our lord and friend ! 
Who from disease and suffering 
Hath called for thee a second spring ; 
‘Repaid thee for that sore distress 
By no untimely joyousness ; 

Which makes of thine a blissful state ; 
And cheers thy melancholy Mate ! 





xvi. 


Fiy, some kind Harbinger, to Grasmere-dale ! 
Say that we come, and come by this day’s light ; 
Fly upon swiftest wing round field and height, 
But chiefly let one Cottage hear the tale ; 
There let s mystery of joy prevail, 

‘The kitten frolic, like a gamesome sprite, 

And Rover whine, as at a second sight 


*| Of near-approsching good that shail not fail : 


And from that Infant's face let joy appear ; 
‘Yea, let our Mary’s one companion child— 
That hath her six weeks" solitude beguiled 
‘With intimations manifold and dear, 

While we have wandered over wood and wild— 
Smile on his Mother now with bolder cheer. 


XVIL 


THE BLIND HIGHLAND BOY. 


A TALE TOLD BY Tit FIRE-SIOE, AFTER HETCENENG TO 
‘THE YALE OY GRARMEEE, 







Now we are tired of boisterous joy, 

Have rompod enough, my little Boy! 

Jano hangs her hoad upon my breast, 

And you shall bring your stocl and rest ; 

‘This corner is your own. 
a? 
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‘There! take your seat, and let me see 

‘That you can listen quietly: 

And, as I promised, I will tell 

‘That strange adventure which befel 
A poor blind Highland Boy. 


A Highland Boy !—why call him sot 

‘Because, my Darlings, ye must know 

‘That, under hills which rise like towers, 

Par higher hills than these of ours ! 
‘He from his birth had lived. 


He ne’er had seen one earthly sight 

The sun, the day; the stars, the night ; 

Or tree, or butterfly, or flower, | 

Or fish in stream, or bird in bower, 
Or woman, man, or child. 


And yet ho neither drooped nor pined, 

Nor had a melancholy mind ; 

For God took pity on the Boy, 

And was his friend; and gave him joy 
Of which we nothing know. 





His Mother, too, no doubt, above 
Her other children him did love: 
For, was she here, or was she there, 
‘She thought of him with constant care, 
And more than mother’s love, 


And proud she was of heart, when clad 
In crimson stockings, tartan plaid, 
And bonnet with a feather gay, 
To Kirk he on the sabbath day 

Went hand in hand with her, 


A dog too, had he; not for need, 
But one to play with and to feed ; 
Which would have led him, if bereft 
Of company or friends, and left 
‘Without a better guide. 


And then the bagpipes he could blow— 
And thus from house to house would go ; 
And all were plessed to hear and see, 


‘For none made sweeter melody 





‘Than did the poor blind Boy. 


Yet he had many » resticas dream ; 
‘Both when he heard the engles scream, 
‘And when ho beard the torrents roar, 
And heard tho water beat the shore 
‘Near which their cottage stood. 





Beside a lake their cottage stood, 

Not small like ours, a peaceful flood ; 

But one of mighty size, and strange ; 

‘That, rough or smooth, is full of change, 
And stirring in its bed. 


For to this lake, by night and day, 
The great Sea-water finds its way 
‘Through long, long windings of the hills 
‘And drinks up all the pretty rills 

And rivers large and strong: 


‘Then burries back the road it came— 
Returns, on errand still the same; 
This did it when the earth was new; 
And this for evermore will do, 

As long as earth shall last. 


And, with the coming of the tide, 
Come boats and ships that safely ride 
Between the woods and lofty rocks ; 
And to the shopherds with their flocks 
Bring tales of distant lands. 


And of those tales, whate’er they were, 

‘The blind Boy always had his share; 

Whether of mighty towns, or vales 

With warmer suns and softer gales, 
Or wonders of the Deep. 


‘Yet more it pleased him, more it etirred, 
When from the water-side he heard 
‘The shouting, and the jolly cheers; 
‘The bustle of the mariners 

In stillness or in storm, 


But what do his desires avail! 
For He must never handle sail ; 
Nor mount the mast, nor row, nor float 
In sailor's ship, or fishers boat, 
Upon the rocking waves. 


His Mother often thought, anid eaid, 

‘What sin would be upon her head 

If she should muffer this: © My Son, 

‘Whiate’er you da, leave this undone ; 
The danger is #0 great.” . 


‘Thus lived he by Loch-Leven’s side 

‘Still sounding with the sounding tide, 

And beard the billows leap and dance, 

Without « shadow of mischanes, 
‘Till he was teu years old. 
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When ove day (and now mark mo well, 

Ye soon shall know how this befel) 

He in a vessel of his own, 

‘On the swift flood is hurrying down, 
‘Down to the mighty Sea, 


In such a vewel never more 

May human creature leave the shore ! 

Af this or that way he should etir, } 

‘Woe to the poor blind Mariner! } 
For death will be his doom. 


Bat say what bears him t—Ye have seen | 
‘The Lodian’s bow, his arrows keen, 
Rare beasts, and birds with plumage bright ; 
Gifts which, for wonder or delight, 

Are brought in ships from far. | 


‘Sueh gifts bhd those seafaring men 

Spread round that haven in the glen ; 

Each hut, perchance, might have its own ; 

And to the Boy they all were known— 
He knew and prized them all 


‘The rarest was s Turtle-shell 
Which he, poor Child, had studied well ; 
A shell of ample size, and light 
As the pearly car of Amphitrite, 
‘That sportive dolphins drew. 


And, as s Coracle that braves 

On Vaga’s breast the fretful waves, 

‘This shell upon the deep would swim, 

And gaily lift ita fearless brima 
Above the tossing surge. 


And this the little blind Boy knew: 
And ho a story strange yet trac 
Head heard, how in » shell like this 
An English Boy, O thought of bliss ! 
Had stoutly launched from shore ; | 


Launched from the margin of a bay 
Among the Indian isles, where lay 
His father’s ship, and had sailed far— 
‘To join that gallant ship of war, 

In his delightful shell. 


Our Highland Boy oft visited 

‘The house that held this prize; and, lod 

By choice or chance, did thither come 

One day when no one was at home, 
And found the door unbarred, 








at 








While there he sate, alone and blind, 

‘That story flashed upon his mind ;— 

A bold thought roused him, and he took 

‘The shell from out its secret nook, 
And bore it on his head, 


He launched his veesel,—and in pride 
Of spirit, from Loch Leven's side, 
Stepped into it—his thoughts all free 
As the light breezes that with glee 
‘Sang through the adventurer’s hair. 


A while he stood upon his feet ; 

He felt the motion—took his seat ; 

‘Still better pleased a4 more and more 

The tide retreated from the shore, 
And sucked, and sucked him in. 


And there he is in face of Heaven, 

How rapidly the Child is driven | 

The fourth part of a mile, I ween, 

He thus had gone, ere he was seen 
By any human cye, 


But when he was first seen, oh me 

‘What shricking and what misery f 

For many saw ; among the rest 

His Mother, she who loved him best, 
She saw her poor blind Boy, 


Bat for the child, the sightless Boy, 

Tt is tho triamph of his joy ! 

‘Tho bravest traveller in balloon, 

Mounting as if to reach the moon, 
Was never half so blessed. 


And let him, let him go his way, 
Alone, and innocent, and gay! 
For, if good Angels love to wait 


But now the passionate lament, 
Which from the crowd on shore was sent, 
The cries which broke from old and young: 
In Gaelic, or the English tongue, 

Aro stifled—all is still. 


And quickly with a silent crew 
A boat is ready to pursue; 
And from the shore their course they take, 
And swiftly down the ranning lake 
‘They follow the blind Boy. 



































(Penance their trust, and prayer their store ;) 
Aud in the wilderness were bound 
‘To such apartments os they found ; 
Or with » new ambition raised ; 
‘That God might suitably be praised. 
ite 
High lodged the Warrior, like « bird of prey ; 
‘Or where broad waters roond him lay: 
Bat this wild Rain is no ghost 
Of his devices—baried, lost! 
Within this little lonely isle 
‘There stood a consecrated Pile ; 
Where tapers burned, and mass was sung, 
Por them whose timid Spirits ching 
‘To mortal suecour, though the tomb 
Had fixed, for ever fixed, their doom | 


‘Upon those servants of another world 
When madding Power her bolts had hurled, 
‘Their habitation shook ;—it fell, 

And perished, save one narrow cell ; 
Whither, at length, a Wrotch retired 

Who neither grovelled nor aspired ; 

He, struggling in the net of pride, 

‘The future seorned, the past defied ; 

‘Still tempering, from the unguilty forge 
Of vain conceit, an iron scourge | 


™ 
‘Proud Remnant was bo of » fearless Race, 
Who stood and flourished face to fnew 
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With their perennial hills ;—but Crime, 
Hastening the stern decrees of Time, 
Brought low a Power, which from its home 
Burst, when repose grew wearisome ; 
And, taking impulse from the sword, 
And, mocking its own plighted word, 

Had found, in ravage widely dealt, 

Tts warfare's bourn, its travel’s belt ! 


™ 
All, all were dispossessed, save him whose anile 
Shot lightning through this lonely Tale ! 
No right had he but what he made 
To this small spot, his leafy shade ; 
But the ground lay within that ring 
To which he only dared to cling ; 
Renouncing bere, as worse than dead, 
‘The craven few who bowed the head 
Beneath the change; who heard a claim 
How loud ! yet lived in peace with shame. 


wh 
From year to year this shaggy Mortal went 
(So seemed it) down a strange descent : 
Till they, who sw his outward frame, 
Fixed on him an unhallowed name ; 

Him, free from all malicious taint, 

And guiding, like the Patmos Saint, 

A pen unwearied—to indite, 

In his lone Isle, the dreams of night ; 
Impassioned dreams, that strove to span 
The faded glories of his Clan! 


vit, 

‘Suns that through blood their western harbour 
sought, 

And stars that in their courses fought ; 

‘Towers rent, winds combating with woods, 

Lands deluged by unbridled floods ; 

And beast and bird that from the spell 

Of sleep took import terrible ;— 

‘These types mysterious (if the show 

OF batile and the routed foo 

Had failed) would furnish an array 

Of matter for the dawning day! 











1% THE PLEASURE-GROOND ON THE BANKS OF THE BRAS, 
NEAR DUNEELD, 


‘The waterfall, bya lowd rearing, warned us when we 


excade, opposite the window, which faced us, being 
re@teted fn innumerable mirrors upon the ceiling and 
agninet the walls"—Extract/rom the Journal of my Fellow- 
Traveller. > 

Wuar Re—who, mid the kindred throng 

Of Herves that inspired his song, 

Doth yet frequont the hill of storms, 


‘To serve—an unsuspected screen 

Por chow that must not yet be seen ; 
And, when the moment comes, to part 
And vanish by mysterious art ; 

Head, harp, and body, split asunder, 

For ingress to a world of wonder; 

A gay saloon, with waters dancing 

Upon the sight wherever glancing ; 

One loud caseade in front, and lo! 

A thousand like it, white as snow— 
‘Streams on the walls, and torrent-foam. 
As active round the hollow dome, 
Allusive cataracts! of their terrors 

Not stripped, nor voiceless in the mirrors, 
‘That catch the pageant from the flood 
‘Thundering adown a rocky wood. 

‘What pains to dazzle and confound ! 
What strife of colour, shape and sound 
Tn this quaint medley, that might seem 
Devised out of a sick man's dream ! 
Stennge scene, fantastic and uncasy 

As ever mado a maniac dizzy, | 
When disenchanted from the mood 
‘That loves on sullen thoughts to brood ! 
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Theo neither do dey know nor nx 
‘Thy wervants, who can trifle thus ; 
Else verily the sober powers: 

Of rock that frowns, and stream that roars, 
Exalted by congenial away 

Of Spirits, and the undying Lay, 
And Names that moulder not away, 
Had wakenod some redeeming thought 
More worthy of this favoured Spot; 
Reeallod some fooling—to set free 
‘The Bard from such indignity ! 


* The Effigies of a valiant Wight 
T once beheld, a Templar Knight ; 
Not prostrate, not like those that rest 
On tombs, with palms together prest, 
But sculptured out of living stone, 
Ani standing upright and alane, 
Both hands with rival energy 
Employed in sotting his sword free 
From its dall sheath—stern sentinel 
Intent to guard St, Robert's cell ; 
As if with memory of the affray 
Far distant, when, as legends say, 
The Monks of Fountain’s thronged to force 
From its dear home the Hermit's corse, 
That in their keeping it might lie; 
To crown their abbey’s sanctity. 
So had they rushed into the grot 
Of sense despised, a world forgot, 
‘And torn him from his loved retreat, 
Where altar-stone and rock-hewn seat 
Still hint that quiet best is found, 
Even by the Living, under ground ; 
But a bold Knight, the selfish aim 
Defeating, put the Monks to shame, 
‘Theve where you see his Image stand 
Bare to the sky, with threatening brand 
Which lingering Nrp is proud to show 
Reflected in the pool below. 


‘Thus, like the men of earliest days, 
Our sires set forth their grateful praise : 
Uneouth the workmanship, and rude! 
But, nursed in mountain solitude, 
Might some aspiring artist dare 
‘To seize whate’er, through misty air, 

A ghost, by glimpses, may present 

Of imitable lineament, 

And give the phantom an array 

‘That less should scorn the abandoned elay ; 
‘Then let him how with patient stroke 

An Ossian out of mural rock, 


* On the banks of the River Nid, near Knaresborough, 





























‘One hour is theirs, nor more is mine— 
Sad thought, which I would banish, 
But that I know, where'er J go, 

‘Thy genuine image, Yarrow! 

‘Will dwell with me—to heighten joy, 
And cheer my mind in sorrow. 











—_ 


| Blessings be on you both ! ane hope, one lot, 
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PART L 
1 


COMPOSED UY THE SEA-SIDE, NEAR CALAIS, 
avevsr, 1802, 
Pat Star of evening, Splendour of the west, 
Star of my Country !—on the horizon’s brink 
‘Thou hangest, stooping, an might seem, to sink 
On England's bosom ; yet well pleased to rest, 
Meanwhile, and be to her a glorious crest 
Conspievous to the Nations, Thou, I think, 
Should’st be ny Country's emblem ; and should’st 


wink, 
‘Bright Star! with laughter on her banners, drest 
In thy fresh beauty. ‘There! that dusky spot 
Beneath thee, that is Englapd; there she lies. 


One life, one glory !—I, with many a fear 
Por my dear Country, many heartfelt sighs, 
Among men who do not love her, linger bere. 


nm 
CALAIS, avoust, 1802. 


ds it a reed that’s shaken by the wind, 

‘Or what is it that yo go forth to see! 

Lords, lawyers, statesmen, squires of low degree, 
a. unknown, sick, lame, and 


Post forward all, like crentures of one kind, 

With first-fruit offerings crowd to bend the knee 
In France, before the new-born Majesty. 

*Tis ever thus. Ye men of prostrate mind, 

A seemly reverence may be paid to power 5 

But that’s a loyal virtue, never sown 

‘Tn haste, nor springing with a transient shower ; 
When trath, when sense, when liberty were flown, 
What hardship had it been to wait an hour! 
Shame on you, feeble Heads, to slavery prone! — | 





IMAGINATION, 


pita 
‘Componed near Calais, om the toed leading to Andres, Angee 7, MCG. 


Joxss! a8 from Calais southward you and T 
‘Went pacing side by side, this public Way 
‘Streamed with the pomp of a too-credulous day*, 
When faith was pledged to new-born Liberty: 

A homeless sound of joy was in the sky: 

From hour to hour the antiquated Earth, 

Beat like the heart of Man: songs, garlands, mirth, 
Banners, and happy faces, far and nigh t 

And now, sole register that these things-were, 
‘Two solitary greetings have I heard, 

* Good morrow, Citizen /* a hollow word, 

As if a dead man spake it! Yet despair 
‘Touches mo not, though pensive as a bird 

‘Whose vernal coverts winter hath laid bare +, 





1. 
1801. 


I orizven for Buonaparté, with & vain 
And an unthinking grief! ‘The tenderest mood 
Of that Man's mind—what can it be 1 what food 
Fed his first hopes ! what knowledge could he gaint 
‘Tis not in batiles that from youth we train 
The Governor who must be wise and good, 
And temper with the sternness of the brain 
‘Thoughts motherly, and meek as wornanhood_ 
Wisdom doth live with children round her knees: 
Books, leisure, perfect freedom, and the tall 
Man holds with week-day man in the hourly walk 
Of the mind's business : these are the degrees: 
By which true Sway doth mount; this is the stalk 
True Power doth grow on; and her rights are 
these. 


© 14th July, 17. 


1 Bee Note. 

























































¥. 
caLais, avowsr 15, 1302. 

- oo leadarielgmmal 

g Booanparté’s natal day, 


‘Heaven grant that other Cities may be gay! 
‘Calois is not : and I have bent my way 
To the sea-coast, noting that each man frames 
His business as he likes. Far other show 
‘My youth here witnessed, in a prouder time ; 
The senselessness of joy was then sublime! 
is be, who, caring not for Pope, 
or King, can sound himself to know 
‘The destiny of Man, and live in hope. 


vL 
ON THE EXTINCTION OF THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC. 


Once did She bold the gorgeous east in fee ; 
And was the mfeguard of the weet: the worth 
Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 
‘Venice, the eldest Child of Liberty. 

‘She was a maiden City, bright and free ; 

No guilo seduced, no force could vialate; 
And, when she took unto herself a Mate, 

She must espouse the Sea. 

And what if she had seen those glories fade, 
‘Those titles vanish, and. that strength decay ; 
‘Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 
When her long life hath reached its final day = 
‘Men are we, and must grieve when even the Shade 
Of that which once was great, is passed away. 


vo. 
‘TEE KING OF SWEDEN, 
‘Tue Voiee of song from distant lands shall call 
‘To that great King; shall hail the crowned Youth 
‘Who, taking counsel of unbending Truth, 
‘By one example hath set forth to all 
How they with dignity may stand; or fall, 
‘Vi Gall they must. Now, whither doth it tend! 
And what to him and his shall be the end! 


‘The thing which ought to be ; is raised adore 
+ work he hath begun 
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vith. 
TO TOUSSAINT L'OUVERTURE. 


‘Toussstxr, the most unhappy man of men! 
Whether the whistling Rustic tend his plough 
Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 


Wilt thou find patience! Yet die not; do thou 
Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow : 
‘Though fallen thyself, never to rise again, 

Live, and take comfort, Thon hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee ; air, earth, and skies; 
‘There ’s not a breathing of the common wind 
‘That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies 


serreupen 1, 1802. 


aS ent Mey Sine te ee 


ac veties pamenger whe wes eoe ef Oe 
Wailndlis Semule Econseeniane eas 

From Calais with us, spotless in array,— 

A white-robed Negro, like a Indy gay, 

Yet downeast as a woman fearing blame; 
Meek, destitute, as seomed, of hope or aim 
She sate, from notice turning not away, 

Bat on all proffered did lay 

A weight of languid speech, or to the same 

No sign of answer made by word or face = 
‘Yet still her eyes retained their tropic fire, 
‘That, burning independent of the mind, 

Joined with the lustre of her rich attire 

To mock the Outeast—O ye Heavens, be kind! 
And feel, thou Earth, for this afflicted Race! 


Anoag thy 


x 

COMPOSED IN THE VALLEY NEAN DOVEM, ON THE 
DAY OF LANDING. 

Hcee, on our native soil, we breathe once more. 

‘Theeock that crows, the smoke that curls,thatsound 

Of bells ;—thase boys who in yon meadow-ground 

In white-sleoved shirts are playing ; and the roar 

Of the waves breaking on the chalky shore ;— 

All, all are English. Oft have I looked round 

With joy in Kent's green vales ; but never found 

Mysolf 80 satisfied in heart before. 

Europe is yet in bonds ; but let that pass, 

Thought for another moment, Thou art free, 

My Country! and ‘tis joy enough and pride 

For one hour's perfect bliss, to tread the grass 

Of England once again, and hear and see, 

With such a dear Companion at my side, 


— - = 











x 

serremnen, 1602, NEAR DOVER, 
Intaxn, within » hollow valo, I stood ; 
And eaw, while sea was calm and air was clear, 
The coast of Franco—the coast of France hownear | 
‘Drawn almost into frightful neighbourhood, 
T shrunk; for verily the barrier flood 
‘Was like a lake, or river bright and fair, 
A span of waters; yet what power is there! 
What mightiness for evil and for good ! 
Even s0 doth God protect us if we be 
Virtuous and wise. Winds blow, and waters roll, 
Strength to the brave, and Power, and Deity ; 
Yet in themselves are nothing! One decree 
Spake laws to them, and said that by the soul 
Only, the Nations shall be great and freo. 


xu. 

THOUGHT OF A BRITON ON THE SUBJUGATION OF 
_ SWITEEREAND. 

Two Voices are there; ane is of the sea, 
One of the mountains; each a mighty Voice: 
In both from age to age thon didst rejoice, 
‘They were thy choson music, Liberty ! 
‘There came a Tyrant, and with holy glee 
‘Thou fought’st against him ; but hast yninly striven : 
‘Thou from thy Alpine hols at length art driven, 
Where not « torrent murmurs heard by thee, 
Of one dep bliss thine ear hath been bereft : 
‘Then cleave, © cleave to that which still is left; 
For, high-soulod Maid, what sorrow would it be 
‘That Mountain floods should thunder as before, 
And Ocean bellow from his rocky shore, 
And neither swful Voice be heard by thee! 


xm. 
WRITTEN IN LONDON, SEPrEMMER, 1802 


O Fatexn! I know not which way I must look 
For comfort, being, as I am, opprest, 

To think that now our life is only drest 

For show; mean handy-work of craftsman, eook, 
Or groom !—We must ran glittering like » brook 
Tn tho open sunshine, or we are unblest : 

‘The wealthiest man among us is the best: 

No grandeur now in nature or in book 
Delights us, Rapine, avariee, exponse, 

‘This is idolatry ; and these we adore : 

Plain living and high thinking are no more: 
‘The homely beauty of the good old eause . 

Is gone; our peace, our fearful innocence, 

And pare religion breathing hoasehold laws. 
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xiv. 
Lonpox, 1802. 


Mixrow! thou should'st be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee: she ie a fon 

Of stagnant waters; altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We sre selfish men ; 
Oh! raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give os manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
‘Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart: 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the som : 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 

In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 

The lowkest duties on herself did lay. 


Guest men have been among us ; hands that penned 

And tongues that uttered wisdom—better none: 

The later Sidney, Marvel, Harrington, 

Young Vane, and others who called Milton friend. 

These moralists could act and comprehend : 

They knew how genuine glory was put on; 

‘Tanght us how rightfully a nation shone 

Tn splendour: what strength was, that would not 
bend 


Butin magnanimous meekness. France,’tisstrange, 
Hath brought forth no such souls as we had then. 
Perpetual emptiness! unceasing change ! 

No single volume paramount, no code, 

No master spirit, no determined rond ; 

But equally a want of books and ment 


xvi, 


Tr is not to be thought of that the Flood 

Of British freedom, which, to the open sea 

Of the world’s praise, from dark antiquity 

Hath flowed, * with pomp of waters, unwithstood,’ 
Roused though it be full often to a mood 

Which spurns the check of salutary bands, 
‘That this most famous Stream in bogs and sands 
Should perish ; and to ovil and to good 

Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible Knights of old: 

We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 


That Shakspeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held,—In every thing weare sprung 
Of Earth's first blood, have titles manifold. 










‘Turse times strike monied werkiimes with demay- ; 
‘Even rich men, brace by mater, trict theair 


ges, 
Sound, bealthy, chikiren of the Ged of benven, 
Are cheerfal as the rising sun im May. 
‘What do we gather hence but frmer faith 


Are vital,—and that riches are akin 
‘To fear, to change, to cowardice, amd death ! 


xem x. 
<a ocronea, 1203. Exczasp! the time is come when thea sheali'ss 
Se weap 
ae arr aD ‘Thy beart from its emasenlating foal ; 
rs _ lend ‘The truth should wow be better emdersteod 5 
‘Unis fer men ; amd thet in coe govt Old things have been unsettied ; we bare socrt 





st Bd ont hn end ah Of thy offences be a heavy weight : 
that yes remnins on earth ! (Oh pret that Earth’a bent hopes reat all with Thes 


=xn. 
ocrosEn, 1603. 

Wass, looking on the present face of things, 

I see one Man, of men the meanest too ! 

Raised up to sway the worhd, to do, undo, 

With mighty Nations for his underiinzs, 

‘The great events with which old story rings 

‘Seem vain and hollow ; I find nothing great : 

Nothing is left which I cam venerate ; 

‘So that a doubt almost within me springs 

Of Providence, such emptiness at length 

‘Seems at the heart of all things. But, great God! 

T measure back the steps whieh I have trod; 

And tremble, seeing whence proceeds tho strength 

‘Of euch poor Instruments, with thoughts sublime 

I tremble at the sorrow af the time 
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Come ye—whato’er your creed—O waken all, 





aed Whate’er your temper, at your Country’s call ; 
TO THX MEX OF KExT. ocTonEN, 1805, Resolving (this a froe-born Nation can) 
‘Vasavanp of Liberty, ye men of Kent, ‘To have one Soul, and perish to a man, 
Ye children of a Soil that doth advance Or save this honoured Land from evury Lord 
‘Her haughty brow against the coast of France, But British reason and the British sword. 
‘Now is the time to prove your hardiment | 
‘To France be words of invitation sont | - 
They from their fields can seo the countenance ‘XX¥E. 
Of your fierce war, may ken the glittering lance. , 
‘And hear you sbouting forth your brave intent, baci aiae cS 
Left single, in bold parley, ye, of yore, Sov, for a mighty Victory is won! 
Did from tho Norman win # gallant wreath ; Gn British ground the Invaders are laid lows 
Confirmed the charters that were yours before ;— | The breath of Heaven his drifted them like snow, 
No parleying now 1 In Britain is cne breath; | And left them lying in the silent sun, 
We all are with you now from shore to shore :— Never to riso again !—the work is done. 
Ye men of Kent, 'tis vietory or death t Come forth, yo old men, now in peaceful show 
And greet yoursons | drums beatand trumpets blow! 
Make merry, wives! yo little children, stan 
XXIY, ‘Your grandamo’s ears with pleasure of your noise! 
Clap, infants, clap your hands! Divine must be 
Wi 
esis wes t Leanna} yore ‘That triumph, when the very worst, the pain, 
Slaves, vile as ever were befooled by words, And even the prospect of our brethren elain, 
Striking through English breasts the anarchy Hath something in it which the heart enjoys >— 
Of Terror, bear us to tho ground, and tie In glory will they sleep and endless sanctity. 
Our hands behind our backs with felon cords? 
‘Yields every thing to discipline of swords f aoa 
Ts man as good as man, none low, none high t— 
Nor discipline nor valour can withstand noveune, 1806. 
‘The shock, nor quell tho inevitable rout, Axormen year !—another deadly blow f ’ 
When in some great extremity breaks out Another mighty Empire overthrown f 
A people, on their own beloved Land Aad We are left, or shall bo loft, alone ; 
Rison, like one man, to combat in the sight ‘The Inst that daro to struggle with the Foe. 
Of a just God for liberty and right. ‘Tis well! from this day forward we shall know 
‘That in ourselves our safety must be sought ; 





‘That by our own right hands it must be wrought; 

XXv. ‘That we must stand unpropped, or be laid low, 

O dastard whom such foretaste doth not cheer t 

LINES ON THE EXPECTED INVASION. We shall exult, if they who rulo the land 

1808. Be men who hold its many blessings dear, 
Coun ye—who, if (which Heaven avert!) tho Land | Wise, upright, valiant ; not a servile hand, 
Were with herself at strife, would take your stand, | Who are to judge of danger which they fear, 
‘Like gallant Falkland, by the Monarch’s side, And honour which they do not understand. 
And, like Montrose, make Loyalty your pride— 
Come ye—who, not leas zealous, might display 
‘Banners at enmity with regal sway, 
And, like the Pyms and Miltons of that day, XXVIII 
‘Think that a State would live in sounder health 
If Kingship bowed its head to Commonwealth— ODE. 
Ye too—whow no discreditable fear ‘ 
‘Would keep, perhaps with many a fruitless tear, Wn rises on the banks of Seine, 
‘Uncertain what to choose and how to steer— And binds ber temples with the civic wreath ¥ 
And yo—who might mistaky for sober sanse What joy to read the promise of ber mien! 
And wise reserve the plea of indolonce— How swees to rest her wide-spread wings beneath t 


‘ —_ = a 
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‘That Man may be accomplished for a task 
Which his own nature hath enjoined ;—and why? 
‘He must sink down to languish 

In worse than former helplessness—and He 
Till the caves roar,—and, imbecility 
Again engendering anguish, [ceived him. 
‘The same weak wish returns, that had before de- 


. 
re iy compacts babe 
course 
And stands amidst you now an arméd ereatare, | Wich hath heon hold aloft before mon’ sight 
Whose panoply is not a thing put on, Sinco the first framing of societies, 
Bat the live seales of a portentous nature ; ‘Whether, as bards have told in anciont song, 
‘That, having forced ite way from birth to birth, | Built up hy soft seducing harmonies ; 
Stalky round—abhorred by Heaven, a terror to | Oy mops together by the appetite, 
the Earth ! And by the power, of wrong. 


oe 
T marked the breathings of her dragon crest ; a 
‘My Soul, a sorrowful interpreter, PART IL 
In many s midnight vision bowed 
Before tho ominous aspect of her spear ; 1 
Whether the mighty beam, in scorn upheld, ON A CELEBRATED EVENT IN ANCIENT MISTORY, 
‘Threatened her foes,—or, pompously at rest, A Roman Master stands on Grecian ground, 
Seemed to bisect her orbad shield, And to the people at the Isthmian Games 
As stretches a blue bar of solid cloud Assembled, He, by a herald's voice, proclaims 
Across the setting sun and all the fiery west. ‘Tue Lreenty or Greece :—the words rebound 
‘Until all voices in one voice are drowned ; 


By Glad acclamation by which air was rent! 
So did sho daunt the Earth, and God defy ! dad tite high rd * 


“oo egg haaaneataage D Dropped to ihe earth, axtonlabed'aé ths sod] 
Eee ils a ae rae io taut | Yot were tho thoughtful grieved; and stilthatvolve 
aap to hear ber final knell ? Haunts, with sad echoes, musing Fancy’s ear: 
GES tee hin cece Ah! that a Conqueror’s wards should be xo dear: 
Her | pha to find them i t ‘Ab! that a boon coald shed such rapturous joys! 
pears Fe eer nae a A gift of that which le not tobe given 

Presa ae place of short-lived rest. By all the blended powers of Earth and Heaven. 
Shame followed shame, and woo supplanted woe— oA 

Is this the only change that timo can show t E UPON THE SAME EVENT. 

How long shall’ vengeance sleep! Ye patient | Wo. tor and wide, swift an the beams of mom 






































Heavens, bow long ‘The tidings passed of servitude repealed, 
en eon aoe ‘And of that joy which shook the Isthmian Ficld, 
Of Hations wanting virtue to be strong ‘Tho rough Atolians smiled with bitter scorn. 
Up to the measure of accorded might, "Tis known," eried they, that he, who would adorm 
‘And dating not to foel the majesty of right { Fe ed whe tha tee 


Must cither win, through effort of his own, 
Weak Spirit are there—who woul ack, ‘The prize, or be content to see it worn 

By more deserving brows.—Yet so ye prop, 
‘Sons of the brave who fonght at Marathon, 

Your feeble spirits! (reoce her head hath bowed, 
As if the wreath of liberty thereon 

Wonld fix itself as smoothly as a cloud, 

Which, at Joe's will, descends an Pelion’ top.” 






































































O Liberty ! they stagger at the shock 

‘From van to rear—and with one mind would flee, 
But half their host is buried :—rock on rock 
‘Thessends :—benesth this godlike Warrior, seo! 
Hills, torrents, woods, embodied to bemock 

‘The Tyrant, and confound his cruelty. 


x 


‘Apyaxce—come forth from thy Tyrolean ground, 

Dear Liberty ! stern Nymph of soul untamed ; 

Sweet Nymph, O rightly of the mountains named | 

Through the Jong chain of Alps from mound to 
mound. 


And o'er the eternal snows, like Echo, bound ; 
Like Echo, when the hunter train at dawn 

Have roused her from her sleep: and forest-lawn, 
Cliffs, woods and caves, her viewless steps resound 
And babble of her pastime !—On, dread Power! 
With such invisible motion speed thy flight, 
Through hanging clouds, from craggy height to 


height, 
‘Through the green vales and through the herds- 
man’s bower— 


‘That all the Alps may gladden in thy might, 
Here, there, and in all places at one hour, 


x 

PEBLINGS OP THE TYHOLESE, 
Tax Land we from our fathers had in trust, 
And to our children will transmit, or die < 
This is our maxim, this our picty ; 
And God and Nature say that it is just. 
‘That which we would perform in arms—we must! 
‘We read the dictate in the infant's eye ; 
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1x. 
xiL 
‘MOPrER. 

Or mortal parents is the Hero born vas! what boots the long laborious quest 
_ By whom the undaunted Tyroleso are led Of moral prudence, sought through good and ill ; 
Or is it Tell’s great Spirit, from the dead ‘Or pains abstruse—to clavate the will, 
‘Returned to animate an age forlorn t And lead us on to that transcendent rest 
He comes like Phoebus through the gates of morn | Whore every psasion shall the sway attest 
‘When dreary darkness is discomfited, Of Reason, seated on her sovereign hill ; 
‘Yet mark his modest state! upon his head, What is it but » vain and curious skill, 
‘That simple crest, » heron's plume, is worn. If sapient Germany must lie deprest, 


‘Beneath the brutal sword |—Her haughty Schools 
‘Shall blush ; and may not we with sorrow say, 

A fow strong instincts and a fow plain rules, 
Among the herdsmen of the Alps, have wrought 
More for mankind at this day 

‘Than all the pride of intellect and thought! 


xi, 


Anp is it among rude untutored Dales, 
There, and there only, that the heart is true? 
And, rising to repel or to subdue, 

Is it by rocks and woods that man prevails? 
Ah no! though Nature’s dread protection fails, 
There is a bulwark in the soul. This knew 
Thorian Barghers when the sword they drew 
In Zaragoza, naked to the gales 

Of fiereely-breathing war, ‘The truth was felt 
By Palsfox, and many a brave compeer, 
Like him of noble birth and noble mind ; 

By Indies, meek-eyed women without fear ; 
And wanderers of the street, to whom is dealt 
The bread which without industry they find. 





xiv. 


O’sr the wide earth, on mountain and on plain, 

Dwells in tho affections and the soul of man 

A Godhead, like the universal Pax; 

But more exalted, with o brighter train: 

And shall his bounty be dispensed in vain, 

Showered equally on city and on field, 

And neither hope nor steadfast promise yield 

Tn these usurping times of fear and pain? 

Such doom awaits us Nay, forbid it Heaven t 

We know the arduous strife, the eternal laws 

To which the triumph of all good is given, 

High sacrifice, and labour without pause, 

Even to the death :—clse wherefore should the eye 

CN Be were oar 
. 
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xY. 
‘ON THE PINAL SUBMISSION OF THE TYROLESE. 


Tr was a moral end for which they fought ; 

Elke how, when mighty Thrones were put to shame, 

Could they, poor Shepherds, have preserved an aim, 

A resolution, or enlivening thought t 

Nor hath that moral good been eainly sought ; 

For in their magnanimity and fame 

Powers have they left, an impulse, and » claim 

Which neither can be overturned nor bought. 

Sleep, Warriors, sleep! among your hills repose ! 

‘We know that ye, beneath the stern control 

Of awful prudence, keep the unvanquished soul : 

And when, impatient of her guilt and woes, 

Europe breaks forth ; then, Shepherds ! shall ye 
rise 


For perfect triumph o’er your Enemies, 


xv. 


Hatt, Zaragoza! If with unwet eye 

We can approach, thy sorrow to behold, 

‘Yet is the heart not pitiless nor cold 5 

Such spectatle demands not tear or sigh. 

‘Of more than martial courage in the breast 
Of peaceful civic virtue ; they attest 

‘Thy matchless worth to all posterity. 

Blood flowed before thy sight without remorse ; 
Disense consumed thy vitals; War upheaved 
‘The ground beneath thee with volcanic force: 
‘Dread trials! yet encountered and sustained 
‘Till not » wreck of help or hope remained, 
And law was from necessity received, 


‘xvi, 


‘Say, what is Honour !—"Tis the finest sense 
Of justice which the human mind can frame, 
Intent cach lurking frailty to disclaim, 

‘And guard the way of life from all offence 
‘Soffered or done. When lawless violence 
Tuvades a Realm, so pressed that in the scale 
Of perilous war her weighticst armies fail, 


elevation —whence 
Glory, and triumph. Yet with politie skill 
‘States may yield to terms unjust ; 
Stoop their prood heads, but not unto the dust— 








xv 
‘Tre martial courage of a day is vain, 
An empty noise of death the bettle’s roar, 
If vital hope be wanting to restore, 
Or fortitude be wanting to sustain, 
Armies or kingdoms. We have heard strain 
Of triumph, how the labouring Danube bere 
A weight of hostile corses: drenched with gore 
Were the wide fields, the hamlets heaped with alain, 
Yet see (the mighty tumult overpast) 
Austria » Daughter of her Throno hath sold ! 
And her Tyrolean Champion we bebold 
Murdered, like one ashore by shipwreck east, 
Murdered without relief. Oh! blind as bold, 
To think that such aswrance can stand fast! 


xx, 


Bnav Schill! by death delivered, take thy flight 
From Prussia’s timid region. Go, and rest 
With heroes, ‘mid the islands of the Blest, 
Or in the fields of empyrean light. 

A moteor wert thou crossing a dark night: 
‘Yet shall thy name, conspicuous and sublime, 
‘Stand in the spacious firmament of time, 
Pixed as a star: such glory is thy right 
Alas! it may not be: for earthly fame 

Is Fortune's frail dependant ; yet there lives 
A Judge, who, as ‘man claims by merit, gives; 
‘To whose all-pondering mind = noble aim, 
Faithfully kept, is as a noble deed ; 

In whose pure sight all virtue doth succeed. 


xx. 


Catt not the royal Swede unfortunate, 

Who never did to Fortune bend the knee; 

Who slighted fear ; rejected stesdinatly 

‘Temptation ; and whose kingly name and state 

Have ‘ perished by his ehoice, and not Iris fate I* 

Hence lives He, to his inner self endeared ; 

And hence, wherever virtue is revered, 

Ho sits a more exalted Potentate, 

‘Throned in the hearts of men. Should Heaven 
ordain 

‘That this great Servant of a righteous cause 

Bust still have aad or vexing thoughts to endure, 

Yet may n sympathising spirit pause, 

Admonished by these truths, and queneli all pain 

In thankful joy and gratulation pure*. 


# Seo Note to Sonnet VIL. page 2. 











‘Loox now on that Adventurer who hath paid 
‘His vows to Fortune; who, in cruel slight 

Of virtuous hope, of liberty, and right, 

Hath followed wheresoc’er a way was made 
By tho blind Goddess,—ruthless, undixmayed ; 
And so hath gained at length a prosperous height, 
Round which the elements of worldly might 
Beneath his haughty feet, like clouds, are laid, 
© joyless power that stands by lawless force! 
Curses are Ais dire portion, scorn, and hate, 
Internal darkness and unquiet breath ; 

And, if old judgments keep their sacred course, 
Him from that height shall Heaven precipitate 
By violent and iguominious death. 


































Ts there a power that can sustain and cheer 
The captive chieftain, by a tyrant’s doom, 
Forced to descend into his destined tomb— 
‘A dangeon dark ! where he must waste the year, 
And lie cut off from all his heart holds dear ; 
What time his injured country is a stage 
Whereon deliberate Valour and the rage 

Of righteous Vengeance side by side appear, 
Pilling from morn to night the hervic seene 
With deeds of hope aud everlasting praise :— 
Say cam he think of this with mind serene 
And silent fetters? Yes, if visions bright 
Shine on his soul, reflected from the days 
When he himself was tried in open light. 


Aut where is Palafox! Nor tongue nor pen 
Reports of him, his dwelling or his grave! 
‘Does yet the unheard-of vessel ride the wave! 
Or is she swallowed up, remote from ken 
Of pitying buman-nature! Once again 
‘Methinks that we shall hail thee, Champion brave, 
‘Redeemed to baffle that imperial Slave, 
Ani through all Europe cheer desponding men 
With new-born hope. Unbounded is the might 
‘Of martyriom, and fortitude, and right. 
Hark, how thy Country triumphs !—Smilingly 
he Eternal looks upon her sword that gleams, 
lL own lightning, over mountains high, 
mpart, and the banks of all her streams. 
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‘RRIV, 
In due observance of an ancient rite, 
‘The rude Biseayans, when their children lie 
Dead in the sinless time of infancy, 
Attire the peaceful corse in vestments white ; 
And, in like sign of cloudless triumph bright, 
‘They bind the wnoffending creature's brows 
With happy garlands of the pare white rose: 
‘Then do a festal company unite 
Tn choral song ; and, while the uplifted cross 
‘Of Jesus goes before, the child is borne 
Uncovered to his grave : "tis closed,—her loss 
‘The Mother then mourns, as she needs must mourn } 
But soon, through Christian faith, is grief subdued ; 
And joy returns, to brighten fortitude, 


xxY. 
FEELINGS OF A NODLE BISCAYAN AT ONE OF 
‘THOSE FUNERALS. 
180. 
Yer, yet, Biscayans! we must meet our Foes 
With firmer soul, yet labour to regain 
Our ancient freedom ; else "twere worse than vain 
‘To gather round the bier these festal shows. 
A garland fashioned of the pure whit rose 
Becomes not one whose fathor is a slave 
Oh, bear the infant covered to his grave ! 
‘Those venerable mountains now enclose 
A people sunk in apathy and fear. 
If this endure, farewell, for us, all good | 
‘The awful light of heavenly innocence 
Will fail to illuminate the infant's bior ; 
And guilt and shame, from which is no defence, 
Descend on all that issues from our blood. 


XxvI. 
‘THE OAK OF GUERNICA. 


‘The ancient eek are ie et fe 
the pear tie ote, = “ Ses ae 
Eater Recerca Pein pases 


SUPPORED ADDRESS TO THE samen. 1830. 


Oax of Guernica! Treo of holier power 

‘Than that which in Dodona did enshrine 

(So faith too fondly deemed)  voiee divine 
Heard from the depths of its atrial bower— 

How canst thou flourish at this blighting hour! 
What hope, what joy can sunshine bring to thee, 
Or the soft breezes from the Atlantic sea, 

‘The dews of morn, or April's tender shower { 
Stroke merciful and welcome would that be 
Which sbould extend thy branches on the ground, 
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Or hide, at will,—for freedom combating 

By just revenge inflamed! No foot may chase, 
No eye can follow, to a fatal place 

‘That power, that spirit, whether on the wing 
Like the strong wind, or sleeping like the wind 
‘Within its awful caves—From year to year 
Springs this indigenous produce far and near; 
No craft this subtle element can bind, 

Rising like water from the soil, to find 

In every nook lip that it may cheer. 


XxXxItt. 
iat. 


Herz pause: the post claims at least this praise, 
‘That virtuous Liberty hath been the seope 

Of his pure song, which did not shrink from hope 
In tho worst moment of these evil days ; 

From hope, the paramount duty that Heaven lays, 
For its own honour, oo man's suffering heart, 
Never may from our souls one trath depart— 
‘That an accursed thing it is to gaze 

On prosperous tyrants with a dazzled eye; 
Nor—touched with due abhorrenee of their guilt 
Por whose dire ends tears flow, and blood is spilt, 
And justice Inbours in extremity— 

‘Forget thy weakness, upon which is built, 

0 wretched man, the throne of tyranny! 





XXXIV. 
‘THE FRENCH ARMY IN mUSSIA. 
1aI—13. 


Homayrry, delighting to behold 

A fond reflection of her own decay, 

‘Hath painted Winter like » traveller old, 
Propped on a staff, and, through the sullen day, 
In hooded mantle, limping o'er the plain, 

As though his weakness were disturbed by pain : 
Or, if a juster fancy should allow 

An undisputed symbol of command, 

‘The chosen sceptre is a withered bough, 
Tofirmly grasped within » palsied hand. 

‘These emblems suit the helpless and forlorn ; 
But mighty Winter the device shall scorn. 


For he it was—dread Winter! who beset, 


















He called on Frost's inexorable tooth 

Life to consume in Manhood’s firmest hold; 

‘Nor spared the reverend blood that fecbly runs ; 

Por why—unless for liberty enrolled 

And sacred home—sh ! why should hoary Age be 
bold! 









Fleet the Tartar’s reinless steed, 
But flecter far the pinions of the Wind, 
Which from Siberian caves the Monarch freed, 
And sent him forth, with squadrons of his kind, 
And bade the Snow their ample backs bestride, 













Wiser mora retaroe, beneath the daar Hus shy? 
A soundless waste, a trackless vacancy ! 








XXX¥. 

ON THE SAME OCCASION, . 
Yx Storms, resound the praises of your King ! 
And ye mild Seasons—in a sunny elime, 
Midway on some high hill, while father Time 
Looks on delighted—meect in festal ring, 
And loud and long of Winter's triuuiph sing ! 
Sing ye, with blossoms crowned, and fruits, and 


flowers, 
Of Winter's breath surcharged with sleety showers, 
And the dire fapping of his hoary wing t 
Knit the blithe dance upon the soft green grass ; 
With feet, hands, eyes, looks, lips, report your gain; 
Whisper it to the billows of the main, 
And to the sérial zephyrs as they pass, 
‘That old decrepit Winter—Z¢ hath slain 
‘That Host, which rendered all your bounties vain 






















XXXVE 


By Moscow self-devoted to a blaze 

Of dreadful sacrifice; by Russian blood 
Layished in fight with desperate hardihood ; 
‘The unfeeling Elements no claim shall raise 
‘To rob our Human-nature of just praise 

For what she did and suffered, Pledges mure 
Of s deliverance absolute and pure 

She gave, if Faith might tread the beaten ways 
Of Providence. But-now did the Most High 
Exalt his still small voico ;—to quell that Host 
Gathered his power, a manifest ally ; 

He, whose heaped waves confounded the proud boast 
Of Pharaoh, said to Famine, Snow, and Frost, 
Finish the strife by deadliest victory!” 














nm 
And lo! witherimson banners proudly streaming, 

And upright weapons innocently gleaming, 
Along the surface of a xpacious plain 
Advance in order the redoubted Bands, 
And there receive green chuplots from the hands 

‘Of a fair fomale train— 

‘Maids and Matrons, dight 

Tn robes of dazzling white; 
‘While from the crowd bursts forth araptarous noise 

By the eloud-capt hills retorted ; 

And s throng of rosy boys 

In loose fashion tell their joys; 
And grey-baired sires, on staffs supported, 
Look round, and by their smiling seem to say, 
‘Thus strives a grateful Conntry to display 
‘The mighty debt which nothing can repay ! 






























I saw the banquet spread beneath a Dome of state, 

A lofty Dome, that dared to emulate 

‘The heaven of sable night 

With starry lustre ; yet had power to throw 

Solemn effulgence, clear as solar light, 

Upon a princely company below, 

While the vault rang with choral harmony, 

Like some Nymph-haunted grot beneath the roar- 
ing sea. 

—No sooner censed that peal, than on the verge 


Th peace of spirit, and sublime content ! 


. 
Bat garlands wither; festal shows depart, 
Like dreams thomselves ; and sweetest sound— 

(Albeit of effect profound) 

Tt was—and it ix gone! 
Victorious England! bid the silent Art 
Reflect, in glowing hues that shall not fade, 
‘Those high achievements ; even as she arrayed 
‘With second life the deed of Marathon 
‘Upon Athenian walls; 
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So may #he labour for thy civic halls: 
And be the guardian spaces: 
Of consecrated places, 
races keith sot ap ed 2 
And lot imperishable Colamns 
Tl b to agai On peel 
Expressive signals of a glorious strife, 
And competent to shed a spark divine 
Into the torpid breast of daily life ;— 
Recards on which, for plessure of all eyes, 
‘The morning sun may shine 
With gratulation thoroughly benign! 


* 

And ye, Pierian Sisters, sprung from Jove * 
And sage Mnemosyne,—full long debarred 
From your first mansions, exiled all too long 
From many a hallowed stream and grove, 
Dear native regions where ye wont to rove, 
Chanting for patriot heroes the reward 

Of never-dying song! 
Now (for, though Truth descending from above 
‘The Olympian summit hath destroyed for aye 
Your kindred Deities, Ye live and move, 
Spared for obeisanee from perpetual love 
Fot privilege redeemed of godlike sway) 
Now, on the margin of some spotless fountain, 
Or top serene of unmolested mountain, 
Strike audibly the noblest of your lyres, 
And for a mpment meet the soul's desires ! 
‘That 1, or some more favoured Bard, may hear 
What ye, celestial Maids! have often sung 
Of Britain's actsy—may catch it with rapt car, 
And give the treasure to our British tongue! 
So shall the characters of that proud page 
Support their mighty theme from age to age ; 
And, in the desert places of the earth, 
When they to future empires have given birth, 


Nor wanted, when their fortitude had held 
Its oven tenor, and the foo was quelled, 

A corresponding virtue to beguile 

‘The hostile purpose of wide-wasting Time— 
‘That not in vain they laboured to secure, 
For their grest deeds, perpetual memory, 
And fame as largely spread as land and sea, 
By Works of spirit high and passion pure! 

















Where their sons’ sons, and all posterity, 
Unbeard by them, their deeds shall celebrate! 


wv. 
Nor will the God of peace and love 














For Thou art angry with thine enemies! 
For these, and mourning for our errors, 
And sins, that point their terrors, 
Wo bow our heads before Thee, and we land 
And magnify thy name, Almighty God! 
‘But Man ix thy most awful instrument, 
Tn working out a pure intent ; 
‘Thon cloth’st the wicked in their dazzling mail, 
And for thy righteous purpose they provail ; 
‘Thine arm from peril guards the consts 
Of them who in thy laws delight : 
‘Thy presence tarns the scale of doubtful fight, 
‘Tremendous God of battles, Lord of Hosts! 


™ 
Forbear :—to Thee— 

Pather and Judge of all, with fervent tongue 
Bat in « gentler strain 

Of contemplation, by no sense of wrong, 

(Too quick ani keen) incited to disdain 

Of pity pleading from the heart in vain— 
To Tare—To Tue 

Just God of christianised Humanity 

‘Shall praises be poured forth, and thanks ascend, 

‘That thou hast brought our warfare to an end, 

And that we need no second victory ! 

Blest, above measure blest, 

If on thy love our Land her hopes shall rest, 

And all the Nations labour to fulfil 

Thy law, and live henceforth in peace, in pure 
good will. 


‘LVL 


ODE. 


‘THE MORNING OF THR DAY APPOINTED FOR 4 GENERAL 
THANKSGIVING, JANUARY IA, 1316. 


sO 
Hatt, orient Conqueror of gloomy Night! 
‘Thou that canst shed the bliss of gratitude 
‘On hearts howe'er insensible or rade ; 
‘Whether thy punctual visitations smite 
‘The haughty towers where monarchs dwell ; 
Or thou, impartial Sun, with presence bright 
Cheer'st the low threshold of the peasant’s coll | 
Not unrejoiced 1 see thee climb the sky 
In naked «splendour, clear from mist or haze, 


Dazzling the vision that presumes to gaze, 
—Woll does thine aspect usher in this Day ; 


; 


f 


POEMS OF THE IMAGINATION. 


As aptly suits therewith that modest pace 
‘Submitted to the chains 

‘That bind thee to the path which God ordsins 
‘That thou shalt trace, 

Till, with the heavens and carth, thou paus away! 

Nor less, the stillness of these frosty plains, 

Their utter stillness, and the silent grace 

Of you ethereal summits white with snow, 

(Whose tranquil pomp and spotless purity 


‘Report of storms gone by 

To us who tread below) 
Do with the service of this Day accord. 
—Divinest Object which the uplifted eye 
Of mortal man is suffered to behold ; 
‘Thou, who upon yon snow-clad Heights has poured 
Meek lustre, nor forget'st the hnmblo Vale ; 
‘Thou who dost warm Earth’s universal mould, 
And for thy bounty wert not unadored 

By pions men of old ; 
Once more, heart-cheering Sun; I bid thee hail! 
Bright be thy course to-day, let not this promise fail ! 


mm 
'Mid the deep quiet of this morning hour, 

All nature seems to hear me while I speak, 

By feelings urged that do not vainly seek 

Apt language, ready as the tuneful notes 

‘That stream in blithe swecession from the throats 
Of birds, in leafy bower, 

Warbling « farewell to « vernal shower. 

—There is a radiant though a short-lived flame, 

‘That burns for Poets in the dawning east ; 

And oft my soul hath kindled at the same, 

When the captivity of sleep had consed ; 

But He who fixed immoveably the frame 

Of the round warld, and built, by laws ns strong, 
A solid refuge for distress— 
‘The towers of righteousness ; 

He knows that from a holier altar came 

‘The quickening spark of this day’s sucrifice ; 

Knows that the source is nobler whence doth rine 
‘The current of this matin song ; 

‘That deeper far it lies 
‘Than aught dependent on the fickle skies. 


mt, 

Have we not conquered !—by the vengefal sword? 
Ab no, by dint of Magnanimity ; 
That curbed the bascr passions, and left free 
A loyal band to follow their Hege Lord 
Clear-sighted Honour, and his staid Compecrs, 
Along a track of most unnatural years ; 
Tn execution of heroic deeds 
Whose memory, spotless as the erystal beads 








THANKSGIVING ODE. 


Of morning dow upon the untrodden mends, 
Shall live enrolled above the starry spheres, 
He, who in concert with an earthly string 

Of Britain's acts would sing, 

He with enraptured voice will tell 
Of One whose spirit no reverse could quell ; 
Of One that mid the failing never fuiled— 
Who paints how Britain struggled and prevailed 
‘Shall represent her labouring with an eye 

Of circumspect humanity ; 
‘Shall show her clothed with strength and skill, 

+All martial duties to fulfil; 
Firm 44 a rock in stationary fight ; 
In motion rapid as the lightning’s gleam ; 
Fierce a8 a flood-gate bursting at mid night 
‘To rouse the wicked from their giddy dream— 
Woe, woe to all that face her in the field ! 
Appalied she may not be, and cannot yield. 


7. 

Aa thus is missed the sole true glory 

‘That can belong to human story ! 

At which they only shall arrive 

Who through the abyss of weakness dive. 
The very humblest are too proud of heart ; 
And one brief day is rightly set apart 
‘For Him who liftew: up and layoth low ; 
‘For that Almighty God to whom we owe, 
‘Say not that we have vanquished—but that we 

survive. 


” 

‘How dreadful the dominion of the impure! 
‘Why shonld the Song be tardy to proclaim 
‘That less than power unbounded could not tame 
‘That soul of Evil—which, frem hell let loose, 
Had filled the astonished world with such abase 
As boundless patience only could endure! 
—Wide-wasted regions—cities wrapt in flame— 
Who sees, may lift. a streaming eye 
‘To Heaven ;—who never saw, may heave a sigh ; 
‘Bat the foundation of our nature shakes, 

And with an infinite pain the spirit aches, 











™ 

A crouching purpose—a distracted will— 
Opposed to hopes that battened upon seorn, 
And to desires whose ever-waxing harn 
Not all tho light of earthly power could fill ; 
Opposed to dark, deep plots of patient skill, 
And to celeritios of lnwlem force ; 
Which, sparning God, had flung away remore— 
What could they gain but shadows of redress 1 
—So bad proceeded propagating worse ; 
And discipline was passion’s dire excess. 
Widens the fatal web, its lines extend, 
And deadlier poisons in the chalice blend. 
When will your trials teach you to be wiset 
—0 prostrate Lands, consult your agonics | 


vm 
No more—the guilt is banish'd, 
And, with the guilt, the shame is fled ; 
And, with the guilt and shame, the Woe hath 
vanish'd, 


Shaking the dust and ashes from her head { 
—No more—these lingerings of distress 
Sully the limpid stream of thankfulness. 
What robe can Gratitude 


employ 
So seemly as the radiant vest of Joy # 
Whiat steps so suitable as those that more 
In prompt obedience to spantancous measures 
Of glory, and felicity, and lore, 
Surrendering the whole heart to mucred pleasures? 


vm. 
O Britain ! dearer far than life is dear, 
If one there be 
Of all thy progeny 
Who can forget thy prowess, never more 
Be that ungrateful Son allowed to hear 
Thy green leaves rustle or thy torrents roar. 
As springs the lion from his den, 
As from. a forest-brake 
Upstarts a glistering enake, 
The bold Arch-despot re-nppeared ;—again 
Wide Europe heaves, impatient to be cast, 
With all her arméd Powers, 
On that offensive soil, like waves upon a. 
thousand shores. 
‘The trumpet blew a universal blast t 
But Thou art foremost in the field :—there stand ; 
Receive the triumph destined to thy hand! 
All States have glorified themselves ;—their elaims: 
Aro weighed by Providence, in balance even ; 
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par fled ; and now the sunless hour, 
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‘The measure, simple truth to tell, 
‘Was fit for some gay throng ; 
Thongh from the same grim turret fell 
‘The shadow and the song. . 
‘When silent were both voice and chords, 
‘The strain seemed doobly dear, 
‘Yet mad as swect,—for Knglich wards 
Had fallen wpan the ear, 


‘Tt was a breezy hour of eve ; 
And pinnacle and spire 

Quivered and seemed almost to heave, 
‘Clothed with innocuons fire ; 

But, where we stood, the setting sun 
Showed little of his stato ; 

And, if the glory reachod the Nun, 
‘Twas through an iron grate, 


Not always is the heart unwise, 
Nor pity idly born, 

‘Tf even a passing Stranger sighs 
For them who do not mourn. 
‘Sad is thy doom, self-solaced dove, 

whoe’er thou be! 
‘Ob ! what is beanty, what is love, 
And opening life to thes t 


Such feeling pressed upon my soul, 
A feeling sanctified 


By one soft trickling tear that stole 
From the Maiden at my side ; 
Less tribute could she pay than this, 

Borne gaily o'er the sea, 
Fresh from the beauty and the bliss 
Of English Uberty # 


.. 
APIER VISITING THE FIELD OF WATERLOO, 
A winckp Goddes:—clothed in vesture wrought 
Of rainbow colours; One whose port was bold, 
Whose overburthened hand could scarcely hold 
"Tha glittering crowns end garlands which it 


broaght— 
Hovered in air above the far-famed Spot. 
‘She vaninhed ; leaving prospect blank and cold 
Of wind-ewept corn that wide around us rolled 


While glory seemed betrayed, while patriot-zeal 
Sank in our hearts, wo folt as men should feel 
‘With such vast hoards of hidden carnage noar, 
And horror breathing from the silont ground ! 


™ 
BETWEEN XAMUR AND LIBGR 


Wrar lovelier home could gentle Fancy choose? 
Is this the stream, whose cities, heights, and plains, 
War's favourite playground, are with crimson stains 
Fomiliar, as the Morn with pearly dews? 

The Morn, that now, along the silver Mevsn, 
‘Spreading her peaceful ensigns, calls the swaina 
To tend their silent: boats and ringing wains, 

Or strip the bough whose mellow frait bestrews 
The ripening corn beneath it, As mine eye 
Turn from the fortified and threatening hill, 

How sweet the prospect of yon watery glade, 
With its grey rocks clustering in pensive shade— 
That, shaped like old monastic turrets, rise 

From the smooth meadow-ground, serene and still! 


vi. 
AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

Was it to disenchant, and to undo, 

‘That we approached the Seat of Charlemainet 

To sweep from many an old romantic strain 

‘That faith which no devotion may renew! 

Why does this puny Church present to view 

Her feeble columns? and that scanty chair! 

‘This sword that one of our weak times might wear! 

Objects of false pretence, or meanly true! 

If from a traveller's fortune I might claim 

A palpable memorial of that day, 

Then would I seck the Pyrenean Breach 

That Rotann clove with huge two-handed sway, 

And to the enormous labour left his name, 

Where unremitting frosts the rocky creseentbleach. 


vit. 
IN THE CATHEDRAL AT COLOGNE. 
O von the help of Angels to complete 
This Temple—Angels governed by a plan 
‘Thus far pursued (how gloriously !) by Man, 
Stadious that Ze might not disdain the seat 
Who dwells in heaven! But that aspiring heat 


Hath failed ; andmow, yo Powers! whose gorgeous 


wings 

And splendid aspect you emblazonings 
But faintly picture, ’twere an office meet 
For you, on these unfinished shafts to try 
The midnight virtues of your harmony >— 
‘This vast design might tempt you to repeat 
Strains that call forth upon empyreal ground 
Immortal Fabrics, rising to the sound 

| Of penetrating harps and voices swect ! 
















Pee Sam Sekauee, a8 reise APPROACH TUE RAPIDS 
ONDER THE CASTLE OF UEIDELEERG, 
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- x 
FHKE SOURCE OF THK DANUR 


Tike ‘Compoors, indignantly 
Doak Dane ace Wee oe tein 


(Who loves the Cross, yet to the Croscent’s gleam 
Unfolds a willing breast) with infant glee 

Slips from his prison walls: and Fancy, free 

To follow in his track of silver light, 

Mounts on rapt wing, and with a moment's flight 
‘Hath reached the encincture of that gloomy sea 
‘Whose waves the Orphean lyre forbad to meet 

In conflict ; whose rough winds forgot their jars 
To waft the heroic progeny of Greeee ; 

When the first Ship sailed for the Golden Fleece— 
Anoco—exalted for that daring feat 






To fix in heaven her shape distinct with stars, 


=u. 
‘ON APPROACHING THE STAUD-BACH, LAVTERURUSNEN. 
Urrxax by whom, or how inspired—designed 
For what strange service, does this concert reach 
Our cars, and near the dwellings of mankind | 
‘Mid fields familiarized to human speech 
No Mermaids warble—to allay the wind 
Driving some vessel toward a dangerous beach— 
More thrilling melodies; Witch answering Witch, 
‘To chant a love-spell, never intertwined 
Notes shrill and wild with art more musical : 
Aas! that from the lips of abject Want 
Or Idleness in tatters mendicant 
‘The strain should flow—free Fancy to enthral, 
And with regret and useless pity hannt 
‘This bold, this bright, this sky-born, Warmnract+! 


xu, 
THE PALL OF THE AAR-—HANDEC. 


Fnow the fieree aspect of this River, throwing 

His giant body o'er the steep rock's brink, 

Back in astonishment and fear wo shrink: 

But, gradually a calmor look bestowing, 

Flowers we espy beside the torrent growing ; 

Flowers that peep forth from many a cleft and 
chink, 

And, from the whirlwind of his anger, drink 

Hues ever fresh, in rocky fortress blowing : 

‘They suck—from breath that, threatening to 


* See Note {| Bee Note. 








































xvin. 
ENGELBERG, THE WILL OF ANORLS®. 


For gentlest uses, oft-times Nature takes 
The work of Fancy from her willing hands; 
And such a beautiful creation makes 





‘When first mine eyes behold that famous Hill 
‘The sacred Excxineas, celestial Bands, 
‘With intermingling motions soft and still, 


Clonds do not name those Visitants; they were 
‘The very Angels whose authentic lays, 

‘Sung from that heavenly ground in middle air, 
Made known the spot where piety should raise 
A holy Structure to the Almighty’s praise. 
Resplendent Apparition! if in vain 

‘My ears did listen, ‘twas enough to gaze; 

And watch the slow departure of the train, 





‘Meex Virgin Mother, more benign 
‘Than fairest Star, upon the height 
Of thy own mountain +, set to keep 
‘Lone vigils through the hours of sleep, 
‘What eye can look upon thy shrine 
Untroubled at the sight # 
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‘Hung round its top, on wings that changed their 
hues nt will, 


Whose skirts the glowing Mountain thirsted to 
detain. 








And hence, O Virgin Mother mild | 
‘Though plenteous flowers around thee blow, 
‘Not only from the dreary strife 

Of Winter, but the storms of life, 

‘Thee have thy Votaries aptly etylod, 

Ovr Lany op THe Swow. 


‘Even for the Man who stops not here, 


‘Then give freo course to joy and love, 
Deeming the evil of the day 
‘Sufficient for the wise. 


=x. 
EFFUSION, 


IN PRESENCE OF THE PAINTED TOWEE OF TELL, 
AT ALroay, 


‘This Tower stands upon the spot where grew the Linden 
‘Tree against which his Son is said to have been placed, 
when the Pather’s archery was put te proof ander clr- 
cumstances a0 famous in Swiss Stary. 

Wuarthongh the Italian pencil wrought not here, 

Nor such fine skill as did the meed bestow 

On Marathonian valour, yet the tear 

Springs forth in presence of this gaudy show, 

While narrow cares their limits overflow. 

Thrice happy, burghers, peasants, warriors old, 

Infants in arms, and yo, that as ye go 

Home-ward or school-ward, ape what ye behold ; 

Heroes before your time, in frolic fancy bold t 





And when that calm Spectatress from on high 
Looks down—the bright and solitary Moon, 
Who never gazes but to beautify ; : 
And snow-fed torrents, which the Blase of mooi 
Roused into fury, murmur a soft tune 
‘That featecn pence, snd: gentleness recelas 







‘Then might the passing Monk receive a boon 

Of saintly plesaure from these pictured walls, 

‘While, on the warlike groups, the mellowing lustre 
falls. 
















































How blest the souls who when their trials come 
Yield not ta terror or despandency, 

Bat faee like that sweet Boy their mortal 
‘Whose head the ruddy apple tops, while he 
Expectant stands beneath the Hinden tree : 

He quakes not like the timid forest game, 

But amiles—the shaft to free ; 
Assured that Heaven its jnatice will proclaim, 
And to his Father give ite own unerring aim. 


xx 
THE TOWN OF SCWYTZ. 


Br antique Fancy trimmed—though lowly, bred 
‘To dignity—in thee, O Scuwrrz ! are seen 

‘The genuine features of the golden mean ; 
‘Equality by Prudenco governid, 

Or jealous Nature ruling in her stead ; 

And, therefore, art thou blest with peace, serene 
As that of the sweet fields and meadows green 
Tn unambitious compass round thee spread. 
Majestic Brawe, high on her guardian steep, 
Holding a central station of command, 

Might well be styled this noble body’s Han ; 
‘Thou, lodged ‘mid mountainous entrenchmentsdeep, 
‘Tes Heart ; and ever may tho heroic Land 

Thy name, O Scuwrrz, in happy freedom keep * | 





ON WEARING THe “ RAN2 DES YACIES" ON THE TOP 
OP TIM PASS OF ST. GOTSARD. 

T nasres—but no facalty of mine 

Availa those modulations to detect, 

Which, heard in foreign lands, the Swine affect 

With tenderest passion ; Jeaving him to pine 

(So fame reports) and die—hin uweet-breath'd 
kine 


Remembering, and green Alpine pastures decked 
With vernal flowers, Yet may we not reject 
‘The tale as fabalous,—Here while I rveline, 
‘Mindfal how others by this simple Strain 


© Nearly 500 years (says Ebel, speaking of the Preoch 
‘Tavasion,) had eaysevt, when, fur the first time, foreign 
soldiers wore seen tipon the frontiers of this «mel? Canton, 
(0 tmpowe upon ft the lsws of their gorvenors. 
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Are moved; for me—upon this Mountain named 
Of God himself from dread pre-cminenco— 
Aspiring thoughts, by memory reelaimed, 
Yield to the Music's touching influence ; 

And joys of distant home my heart enchain, 


xxuL 


FORT FUENTES. 


‘Tho Ruins of Fort Fuentes form the crest of = rocky 
eminence that rises from the plain at the head af the lake 
of Como, commanding views up the Valteling, and toward. 
the townof Chiavonna. The prospect in the latterdirection 
fs charneterised by melancholy sublimity. We rejoboed 
at betng favoured with = distinct view of those Alpine 
heights; not, as we had expected from the breaking up of 
the storm, steeped in celestial glory, yet im communion 


with clouds flonting or stationary—scatterings from heavem. 
‘Tho Ruin fy interesting both im mass and in detail. An 
Inscription, upon clal marble lying on 


iborately-seulptured 

the ground, records that the Port hai teen erected by 
Count Puentes in the year 1600, during the reign of Philip 
the Third; and the Chapel, about twenty years after, by 
one of his Descendants, Marble pillars of gateways are 
yet standing, and a considerable part of the Chapel walls: 
Bemooth groen turf has taken place of the pavement, and 
we could see no trace of altar or image; but everywhere 
something to remind one of former splendour, and of 
devastation and tumult, In our ascent we had passed 
abundance of wild vines intermingled with bushes: mear 
the ruins wore some {lf tended, but growing willingly > 
and rock, turf,and fragenents of the pile, are alike covered 
oF adorned with a variety of flowers, among which the 
rose-caloured pink waa growing in great benuty. While 
descending, we discovered on the ground, apart from the 
path, and at a considerable distance from the ruined Chapel, 
a statue of a Child in pure white marble, uninjured by the 
explosion that had driven it #0 far down the hill, = How 
Little,” we exclaimed, “are these things valecd here! 
Could wo but transport this pretty Image to our own 
garden | "Yet it wemed tt would have been a pity any ome 
should remove it from its couch in the wilderness. whieh 
may be its own for hundreds of yeark—Extrect from 
Journal. 


Dagan hour! whon, upheaved by war's sulphurous 


blast, 
‘This sweet-visaged Chorub of Parian stone 
So far from the holy enclosure was cast, 
‘To couch in this thicket of brambles alone, 


To rest where the lizard may bask in the palm 
‘Of his half-open hand pare from bleminh orspock ¢ 
And the green, gilded enake, without troubling the 
calm 
Of the beautiful countenance, twine round his neck; 
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“Where haply service to Piety due While she, by aid of Nature, elimbs— 
ets erie a ws oecha sae, ‘May hope to be forgiven. 
ee eee oe Wenneted ssdineee) why (Gy aecd patella Love 


RrEealists Ehumbecer wil memstmd withlenves. | A's! Se Ecos of ins teil’ apes 














‘Furnes once harboured the good and the brave, oe 3 
Norto her was the dance of soft pleasure unknown ; enor berkemrel ap! 
Her banners for festal enjoyment did wave 
‘While the thrill of her fifes thro’ the mountains | Thither, in time of adverse shocks, 
was blown: 








‘O silence of Nature, how deep is thy sway, Deliverer of the stedfast rocks 
‘When the whirlwind of human destruction is spent, | And of the ancient hills ! 
‘Ourtummultssppeased,and our strifes passed away! 













Who, to recal his daunted peers, 














For victory shaped an open space, 
=a By gathering with a wide embrace, 
TIME CHURCH OF AAN SALVApoR, sexx ynow Tux | — Lnto his single breast, a sheaf 
LAKE OP LUGANO, Of fatal Austrian spears *. 
‘Thls Coxiroh was alcnost destruyed by lightning s few years 
‘a, Dut the altar and tho image of the Patron Saint —  —_—_ 






were untouched. The Mount, upon the summit of 
which the Church is built, stands amid the intricacies 
ofthe Lake of Lugano; and ts, from & hundred points a 
‘of view, Its principal ornament, rising to the helght of 
‘2000 feet, and, ov one side, nearly perpendicular, The | THE ITALIAN VTINERANT, AND THE SWI GOATHERD. 
fsecont Is tolleome; but the traveller who performs it 
‘will Be amply rewarded, Splendid fertility, rich woods PART L 
and dazzling waters, seclusion and confinement of view bi 
contrasted with sea-like extent of plain fading into the 
Now that the farewell tear is dried, 
aky; and this agin, in an opposite quarter, with an 
‘horizon of the loftiest and boldest Alps—unite in com- | Heaven prosper thee, be hope thy guide! 
- ia lacey Mee semmeeed Hope be thy guide, adventurous Boy ; 
esuty, and wublimity, than perhaps any point | ‘The wages of thy travel, joy! 
Sm Burops; of s0 inconsiderubie uz elevation, commands. | Wo ie for London bound—to trill 























"uo sacred Pile! whose turrets rise Thy mountain notes with simple skill ; 
From yon steep mountain's loftiest stage, Or on thy head to poise a show 
Guarded by lone San Salvador ; Of Images in seumly row; 
"Sink (if thou must) as heretofore, ‘The graceful form of milk-white Steed, 
“To sulphurous bolts a sacrifico, Or Bird that soared with Ganymede ; 
But ne'er to human rage | Or through our hamlets thou wilt bear 
The sightleas Milton, with his hair 
On Horeb’s top, on Sinai, deigned Around bis placid temples curled ; 
‘To rest the universal Lord : And Shakspeare at his sideo—a freight, 
Why leap the fountains from their cells Tf clay could think and mind were weight, 
Where everlasting Bounty dwells !— Por him who bare the world! 
‘That, while the Creature is sustained, Hope be thy guide, adventurous Boy ; 





The wages of thy travel, joy! 
PORE tatasislady pees, anasins, tose # Arvold Winkelried, at the battle of Sempach, broke 
PSSU recited th won) 'of enven ; pragereslanemyrie-epeicrepe preoaritsiba =) 
pictures and prints of ft are frequent throughoat the 
countey. 
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Bi fo, petkape, (dart cs oe 


A Vender of the well-wrought Seale, 
‘Whose sentient tube instructs to time 

A purpose to a fickle clime: 

‘Whether thou choose this useful part, 

Or minister to finer art, 

‘Though robbed of many s cherished dream, 
And crossed by many ® shattered scheme, 
‘What stirring wonders wilt thou see 

In the proud Isle of liberty! 

‘Yet will the Wanderer sometimes pine 
Recal a Sister's last embrace, 

His Mother's neck entwine ; 

Nor shall forget the Maiden coy 

‘That would have loved the bright-haired Boy ! 


™. 
‘My Song, encouraged by the grace 
‘That beams from his ingenuous face, 
For this Adventurer scruples not 

To prophesy a golden lot ; 

Due recompence, and safe return. 

To Como’s steeps—his happy bourne ! 
Where he, aloft in garden glade, 

Shall tend, with his own dark-oyed Maid, 
‘The towering maize, and prop the twig 
‘That ill supports the luscious fig; 

Or feed his eye in paths eun-proof 


As with o rapture canght from heaven— 
Por unasked alms in pity given. 








But, flying through the heights around, 
Echo prolonged a tell-tale sound 

Of hearts and hands alike * prepared 
The treasures they enjoy to guard!” 
And, if there be # favoured hour 
When Heroes are allowed to quit 

‘The tomb, and on the clouds to sit 
With tutelary power, 


On their Descendants shedding graco— 
‘This was the hour, and that the place. 


m 
But Truth inspired the Bards of old 
When of an iron age they told, 
Which to unequal laws gave birth, 
And drove Astrwa from the earth. 
—A gentle Boy (perchance with blood 
As noble as the best endued,. 
But seemingly a Thing despised ; 
Even by the sun and air wnprized ; 
Por not a tinge or flowery streak 
Appeared upon his tender cheek) 
Heart-deaf to those rebounding notes, 
Apart, beside his silent gonts, 
Sate watching in a forest shed, 
Pale, ragged, with bare feet and head ; 
Mute as the snow upon the hill, 
And, as the sint he prays to, still 
Ah, what avails heroic deed? 
‘What liberty? if no dofence 
Be won for feeble Innocence. 
Father of all! though wilful Manhood read 
His punishment in soul-distress, 
Grant to the morn of life its natural blessednes 


XX¥I. 


‘THE LAST SUPPER, BY LEONARDO DA VINCI, IN THE 
REFECTORY OF THE CONVENT OF MARIA BREDA 
GMAZIA—MILAN ®. 


‘Two" searching damps and many an envious flaw 
Have marred this Work ; the ealm ethereal grace, 
‘The love deep-seated in the Saviour’s face, 

‘The mercy, goodness, have not failed to awe 

The Elements ; as they do melt and thaw 

‘The heart of the Beholder—and erase 

(At least for one rapt moment) every trace 


Made to the Twelve, survives: lip, forehead, choek, 


‘* Bee Note. 


‘The waves danced round us as before, 
As lightly, though of altered hue, 
Mid recent coolness, such as falls 
At noontide from umbragoous walls 
‘That screen the morning dew. 


No vapour stretched its wings; no cloud 
‘Cast far or near » murky shrond ; 
‘The sky an azure field displayed ; 


That Fancy with the speed of fire 
Hath past to Milan's lofticst spire, 
And there alights ‘mid that adrial host 
‘Of Figures human and divine*, 
White as the snows of Apennine 
Inddrated by frost, 


Awe-astricken she beholds the array 
That guards the Temple night and day ; 
Angels she sces—that might from heaven have 


flown, 
And Virgin-saints, who not in vain 
Have striven by purity to gain 


‘Thus after Man hod fallen (if aught 
‘These perishable spheres have wrought 
May with that issue be compared) 
‘Throngs of celestin) vieages, 
Darkening like water in the breeze, 

A holy sadness shared, 


Lo! while I speak, the labouring Sun 
His glad deliverance has begun: 
‘Tho cypress waves her sombre plume 
More cheerily ; and town and tower, 
‘The vineyard and the olive-bower, 
‘Their lustre re-assume ! 


O Ye, who guard and grace my home 

While in far-distant lands we roam, 

What countenance hath this Day put on for you! 
While we looked round with favoured eyes, 
Did sullen mists hide Inke and skies 

And mountains from your view ! 


Or was it given you to behold 

Like vision, pensive though not cold, 

From the smooth breast of gay Winandermere ! 
Saw ye the soft yet awful veil 

Spread over Grasmere’s lovely dale, 
Helvellyn’s brow severe? 


* See Note. 
} Adore tho highest clrete of figures x a zone of metallic 
tare. 










Rest where thy course wus stayed by Power divine ! 

‘The Soul transported secs, from hint of thine, 

(Crimes which the great Avenger’s hand provoke, 

Hearscombats whistling o’ertho ensanguined heath: 

What groans! what shricks! what quietness in 
death! 


STANZAS, 


‘COMPOSED [% THE SIMFLOW PASS. 


Watromnnoss! I longed in thy shadiest wood 

To slumber, reclined on the moss-covered floor, 

To listen to Axro's precipitous flood, 

‘When the stillness of evening hath deoponod its roar; 

‘To range through the Temples of Pasro, tomuse 

To Pourau preserved by hor burial in earth ; 

‘On pictures to gaze where they drank in their hues; 

And murmur sweet songs on the ground of their 
birth t 


‘The beauty of Florence, the grandeur of Rome, 

‘Could I leave them unseen, and not yield to regret t 
With = hope (and no more) for a season to como, 
‘Which ne'er may discharge the magnificent debtt 


‘From your infinite marvels, the sadness was just. 


‘Now, risen ere the light-footed Chamois retires 
Se ee te te Bette pean’ wit 


ea die ig Grech an say Sr, 
From the climate of myrtles contented I go. 

‘My thoughts become bright like yon edging of Pines 
‘On the steep’s lofty verge: how it blacken’d the 


air! 
‘Bat, touched from behind by the Sun, it now shines 
With threads that seem part of his own silver hair. 


Though the tril of tho way with dear Friends we 
divide, 


hab pe aramserlidierng 

wo rest in the cool orange-bower side by side, 

survives which few hearts shall with- 
tad: 




































© joy when the girdle of England appears! 
‘What moment in life is so conscious of love, 
Of love in the heart made more happy by tears? 


XXXI. 
ECHO, UPON THE GEMM, 


‘Wuar beast of chase hath broken from the cover! 

‘Stern Grane listens to as full a cry, 

As multitudinous a harmony, 

Of sounds as rang the heights of Latmos over, 

‘When, from the eoft couch of her sleeping Lover, 

bi Fences de pcp neers! 

gave, whore’er she flew, 
motion to the Stars above her. 

A solitary Wolf-dog, ranging on 

‘Through the bleak concave, wakes this wondrous | 
chime 

Of sary voices locked in unison,— 

Faint—far-off—near—deep-solemn and sublime!— 

So, from the body of one guilty deed, 

A thousand ghostly fears, and haunting thoughts, 
Proceed | 


‘xxxm. 
PROCESSIONS. 


SUGGRSTED ON A SAREATA MORWING IN THE VALE OF 
‘CHAMOUNT. 

To appease the Gods; or public thanks to yield ; 
Or to solicit knowledge of events, 

Which in her breast Futurity concealed ; 

And that the past might have its true intents 
Feelingly told by living monuments— 

Mankind of yore were prompted to devise 
Rites such aa yet Persepolis presents 

Graven on her cankered walls, solemnities 
‘That moved in long array before admiring eyes, 


‘Tho Hobrows thus, carrying in joyfal stato 
Thick boughs of palm, and willows from the brook, 
Marched round tho sltar—to commemorate 
How, when their course they through the desert 


took, 
Guided by signa which ne'er the sky forsook, 
‘They lodged in leafy tents and cabins low ; 
Green boughs were borne, while, for the blast that 


shook 

Down to the earth the walls of Jericho, 

‘Shouts rise, and storms of sound from lifted trum- 
pets blow! 











And thos, in order, ‘mid the sacred grove 
Fed in the Libyan waste by gushing wells, 
‘The priests and damsels of Ammonian Jove 
Provoked responses with shrill canticles 5 
While, in » ship begirt with silver bells, 

‘They round his altar bore the hornéd God, 
‘Old Cham, the solar Deity, who dwells 

Aloft, yet in a tilting vessel rode, 

‘When universal sea the mountains overflowed. 


Why speak of Roman Pomps? the haughty claims 
Of Chiefs triumphant after ruthless wars; 

‘The feast of Neptuno—and the Cereal Games, 
With images, and crowns, and empty cars ; 

‘The dancing Salfi—on the shields of Mars 


Smiting with fury ; and a deeper dread 
Scattered on all sides by the hideous jars 
Of Corybantian cymbals, while the head 
Of Cybeld was seen, sublimely turreted ! 


At length » Spirit more subdued and soft, 
Appeared—to govern Christian pageantries : 
‘The Cross, in calm borne aloft 
Moved to the chant of sober litanies. 

Even such, this day, came wafted on the breeze 
From a long train—in hooded vestments fair 
Enwrapt—and winding, between Alpine trees 
Spiry and dark, around their House of prayer, 
Below the icy bed of bright Anceyrrens. 


Still in the vivid freshness of » dream, 
‘The pageant haunts me as it met our eyes! 
Still, with thos white-robed Shapes—a living 


Stream, 
‘Tho glacier Pillars join in solemn guise * 
For the same service, by mysterious ties ; 
Numbers exceeding credible account 
‘Of number, pure and silent Votarics 
Tesuing or issued from a wintry fount; 
‘The impenetrable heart of that exalted Mount! 


They, too, who send so far a holy gleam 

While they the Church engird with motion slow, 
A product of that nwful Mountain seem, 

Poured from his vaults of everlasting snow ; 
‘Not virgin lilies marshalled in bright row, 

‘Not swans descending with the stealthy tide, 

A livelier sisterly resemblance show 

‘Than the fair Forms, that in long order glide, 
‘Bear to tho glacier band—those Shapes aloft 


‘Trembling, I look. upon the secret springs 

OF that licentions craving in the mind 

‘To act the God among external things, 

To bind, on apt suggestion, or unbind ; 

And marvel not that antique Faith inclined 

To crowd the world with metamorphosis, 

Vouchsnfed in pity or in wrath assigned ; 

Such insolent temptations wouldst thou miss, 

Avoid these sights; nor brood o’er Fable’s dark 
abyas ! 


‘XXXII 
ELEGIAC STANZAS, 


The lamented Youth whose untimely desth gave ocea- 
sion to these elegiac verses, was Prederick William God- 
dard, from Reston im North America Wo was in lis 
‘twentioth year, snd bad resided for some time with a 
clergyman in the neighbourhood of Geneva for the eom- 
pletiun of his education. preyed peo 


who Was hastening to joln our party. The travellers, after 
spending a day together on the road from Berne and at 
Saloure, took leave of each other at night, the young men 
having intended to procend directly to Zurich. But early 
fm the morning my friend found his new acquaintances, 
who were infarmed of the object of his journey, amd the 
friends ho was in purult of, equipped to accompany Bim, 
‘We met at Lucerne the succeeding evening, and Mr. G. 
and his feflow-xtudent became In consequence our travel- 
‘Mng companions for s couple of days We amended the 
‘Right together ; and, after contemplating the sunrise from 
that noble mountain, we separated at an hour and on & 
‘epot woll suited to the parting of these who were to meet 
no more. Our party descended through the valley of oar 
Lady of tho Snow, and our late companions, to Art. We 
hed hoped to mect in a few woeks at Geneva: bat om the 
third aucoeeding day (on the 2ist of August} Mr. Goddard 
periahod, being overset in a boat while crossing the Iakeot 
Zurich. His companion sived himself by swimming, and 
was hospitably received in the mansion of  Gwias gente 
man (M, Keller) situated on the eastern const of the lake. 
‘The corpse of poor Goddard was cast ashore on the estate 
of the same gentleman, who generously performed all the 
rites of hespitality which could be rendered to the dead aa 
‘well ae to the living. THe caused a handsome m(aral manu 
ment to be erected in the church of Koescht, whieh 
records the premature fate of the young American, andon 
the shores too of the lake the traveller may read an fnwcrtp- 
don pointing out the epot where the bedy was deposited 
‘by tho waves, 


Lvt2ep by the sound of pastoral bells, 
Rude Nature's Pilgrims did we go, 
From the dread summit of the Queen * 
Of mountains, through a deep mvine, 
Whore, in her boly chapel, dwells 
+Our Laily of the Snow.’ 


* Mount Righi—Regina Montium. 




















And we were gay, our hearts at ease ; 
With pleasure dancing through the frame 
We journeyed ; all we knew of care— 
‘Our path that straggled hore and there ; 
Of trouble—but the fluttering breeze ; 
Of Winter—but a name, 


If foresight could have rent the veil 
Of three short days—but hush—no more | 
Calm is tho grave, and calmer none 

‘Than that to which thy cares are gone, 
‘Thou Vietim of the stormy gale ; 

Asleep on Zunien’s shore | 


‘Oh Goppann! what art thon !—a name— 
~ A sunbeam followed by s shade 1 

Nor more, for aught that time eupplics, 
‘Tho great, the experienced, and the wiso: 
‘Too much from this frail carth we claim, 
And therefore are betrayed. 


‘We met, while festive mirth ran wild, 
Where, from a deep lake’s mighty urn, 
Forth slips, like an enfranchised slave, 














































‘Though lodged within no vigorous frame, 
His soul her daily tasks ronewod, 
Blithe as the lark on sun-gilt wings 
High poised—or as the wren that sings 
Tn shady places, to proclaim 

Her modest gratitude. 


Not vain is sdly-uttored praise ; 

‘The words of truth's memorial vow 
Are sweet as morning fragrance shed 
From flowers mid Gorpav's ruins bred ; 


As evening's fondly-lingering rays, 
On Riom’s silent brow. 


Lamented Youth ! to thy cold clay 
Fit obsequies the Stranger paid ; 
And picty shall guard the Stone 
Which hath not left the spot unknown 
Where the wild waves resigned their prey— 
And that which marks thy bed. 


And, when thy Mother weeps for Thee, 
Lost Youth! a solitary Mother; 

‘This tribute from a casual Friend 

A not unwelcome aid may lend, 

To feed the tender luxury, 
The rising pang to smother *, 

































‘SKY-PROGPECT—PROM THE PLAIN OF FRANCE, 


Lo! in the burning west, the craggy nape 

Of a proud Ararat! and, thereupon, 

The Ark, ber melancholy voyage done! 

You rampant cloud mimics a lion’s shape ; 
‘There, combats a huge erocodile—agape 

A golden spear to swallow ! and that brown 
And massy grove, so near yon blazing town, 
Stirs and recodes—destruction to escape | 

Yet all is harmloss—ns the Elysian shades 
Whore Spirits dwell in undisturbed reposo— 
Silently disappears, or quickly fades : 

Meck Nature’s evening comment on the shows 
‘That for oblivion take their daily birth 
From all the fuming vanities of Earth ! 





‘* The persuasion here expressed was not groundless, 
The first buman consolation that the affiicted Mother felt, 
wus derived from this tribute to her son's memory, a fiet 
which the author learned, at his own residence, from her 
Daughter, who visited Earope some years afterwarda— 
Goldan is one of the villages desolated by tho fallof part 
of the Mountain Rosberg, 
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agorons 


TO HENRY CRABB ROBINSON, 


ome: 


Compamion ! by whose buoyant Spirit cheered, 
In whose experience trusting, day by day 
‘Treasures I gained with zeal that neither feared 
‘The tolls nor felt tho crosses of the way, 


Rept, Mouwr, Feb. Mit, 142 


‘Tux Tour of which the following Pooms are very inadequate remembrances wax shortened by report, too well 
founded, of the prevalence of Cholera at Naples. To make sme amends for what was reluctantly left unseen in the 
South of Italy, we visited the Tuscan Sanctuaries among the Apennines, and tho principal Ltalian Lakes ameng the 
Alps. Nolther of those lakos, nor of Venice, is there any notice in these Poems, chiefly because I have touched upon 
ive Sketches” “Memorials of a Tour on the Continent tn 1820" and a 


them elsewhere. eo, in particular, * Deserfptt 
‘Sonnet upon the extinction of the Venetian Republic. 





= 


MUSINGS NEAR AQUAPENDENTE 
April, 1657. 


Ye Apennines! with all your fertile vales 
Deeply embosomed, and your winding shores 

Of either sen, an Islander by birth, 

A Mountaineer by habit, would resound 

Your praise, in meet accordance with your claims 
Bestowed by Nature, or from man’s great doeds 
Inherited :—presumptuous thought !—it fled 
Like vapour, like a towering cloud, dissolved. 
Not, therefore, shall my mind giveway to sadness ;— 
Yon snow-white torrent-fall, plumb down it drops 
Yet ever hangs or seems to hang in air, 

Lulling the leisure of that high perched town, 
Aguvaruxpents, in her lofty site 

Its neighbour and its namexake—town, and flood 
Forth fisshing out of its own gloomy chasm 
Bright sunbeams—the fresh verduro of this lawn 
Strewn with grey rocks, and on the horizon's verge, 
O'er intervenient waste, through glimmering hnze, 
Unquestionably kenned, that cone-shaped hill 
With fractured summit, no indifferent sight 

‘To trayollers, from such comforts as are thine, 
Bleak Radicofani! escaped with joy— 

‘These are before me ; and the varied weene 

May well suffice, till noon-tide’s sultry heat 








‘These records take, and happy should I be 

‘Were but the Gifta moot Return to thee 

‘Por kindnesses that never oeased to Now, 

And prompt self-sacrifice to which I owe 

‘Far more than any heart but mine can know. 
W. WORDSWORTH. 


Relax, to fix and satisfy the mind 
Passive yot pleased, What! with this Broom in 
flower 


Close at my side. She bids me fly to greet 

Her sisters, soon like her to bo attired 

With golden blossoms opening at the feet 

Of my own Fairfield. The glad greeting given, 
Given with a voice and by a look returned 

Of old companionship, Time counts not minutes 
Ere, from accustomed paths, familiar fields, 
‘The local Genius hurries me aloft, 
‘Transported over that cloud-wooing hill, 

Seat Sandal, a fond suitor of the clouds, 

With dream-like smoothness, to Helvellyn’s top, 
‘There to alight upon crisp moss and range, 
Obtaining ampler boon, at every step, 

‘Of visual sovereignty—hills multitudinous, 
(Not Apennine can boast of fairer) hills 

Pride of two nations, wood and lake and plains, 
And prospect right below of deep coves shaped 
By skeleton arms, that, from the mountain's trunk. 
Extended, clasp the winds, with mutual monn 


And downward by the skirt of Grocnside fell, 
And by Glenridding-screes, and low Glencoign, 
Places forsaken now, though loving still 

‘The muses, as they loved them in the days 








"Had flown with mine to old Helvellyn’s brow, 
Where once together, in his day of strength, 
We stood rejoicing, as if earth were fre 
From sorrow, like the sky above our heads, 


Years followed years, and when, upon the eve 


Spe eB te; hed cancer but vrvive 

‘The tone of voice which wedded borrowed words 
To madness not their own, when, with faint smile 
Forced by intent to take from spooch its edge, 
‘He said, “When I am there, although ‘tis fair, 
*Twill be another Yarrow.” Prophecy 

‘More than fulfilled, as gay Campania’s chores 
‘Soon witnessed, and the city of sven hills, 

‘Hor sparkling fountains,und her mouldering tombs; 
And more than all, that Eminence which showed. 
‘Hor splendour, seen, not felt, the while he stood 
A few short stops (painful they were) apart 
From Tesso’s Convent-hayen, and retired grave. 


Pesco to their Spirits! why should Pocsy 
‘Yield to the lure of vain regret, and hover 
Tn gloom on wings with confidence ontspread 
To move in sunshine !—Utter thanks, my Soul ! 
with awe, and sweetened hy compassion 
For them who in the shades of sorrow dwell, 
‘That I—so near the term to human life 
by man’s common heritage, 
‘ng the frailest, one withal (if that 
Ditvetess 6 fAsapha) es Vso known to frne 
| Am free to rove where Naturc’s lovelicat looks, 
4 relics, history's rich bequests, 
to reanimate and but feebly cheered 
world's Darling —free to rove at will 
i and low, and if requiring rest, 


; ‘Thanks poured forth 
fxr hath blessed my wanderings, 





Fervent but humble as the lips can breathe 
Where gladness seems a duty—let: me guard 
‘Those seeds of expectation which the fruit 
Already gathered in this favoured Land 
Enfolds within its core. The faith he mine, 
‘That He who guides and governs all, approves 
‘When gratitude, though disciplined to look 
Beyond these transient spheres, doth wear a crown 
Of earthly hope put on with trembling hand ; 
Nor is least pleased, we trust, when golden beams, 
Reflected through the mists of age, from hours 
Of innocent delight, remote or recent, 
Shoot but a little way—'tis all they can— 
Into the doubtful future. Who would keep 
Power must resolve to cleave to it through life, 
Else it deserts him, surely as he lives, 
Saints would not grieve nor guardian angels frown 
If one—while tossed, as was my lot to be, 
In a frail bark urged by two slender oar 
Over waves rough and deep, that, when they broke, 
Dashed their white foam against the palace walls 
Of Genoa the superb—should there be Jed 
To meditate upon his own appointed tasks, 
However humble in themselves, with thoughts 
Raised and sustained by memory of Him 
Who oftentimes within those narrow bounds 
Rocked on the surge, thore tried his spirit’s strength 
And grasp of purpose, long ere sailed his ship 
To lay s new world open. 

Nor less prized 


Be those impressions which incline the heart 
‘To mild, to lowly, and to seeming weak, 
Bend that way her desires. The dew, the storm— 
‘The dew whose moisture fell in gentle drops 
On the emall hyssop destined to become, 
By Hobrew ordinance devoutly kept, 
A purifying instrament—the storm 
‘That shook on Lebanon the ecdar’s top, 
And as it shook, enabling the blind roots 
Further to foree their way, endowed its tunk 
With magnitude and strength fit to uphold 
‘The glorious temple—did alike proceed 
From the same gracious will, were both an offspring 
Of bounty infinite, 

Between Powers that aim 
Higher to lift their lofty heads, impelled 
By no profane ambition, Powers that thrive 
By conflict, and their opposites, that trust 
Tn lowliness—a mid-way tract there lies 
Of thoughtful sentiment for every mind 
Pregnant with good. Young, Middle-aged, and Old, 
From century on to century, must have known 
‘Tho emotion—nay, more fitly were it sid— 
Tho blest tranquillity that unk so deep 
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Into my spirit, when 1 pacod, enclosed 

In Pisa’s Campo Santo, the smooth floor 

Of its Arcades paved with sepulchral slabs, 

And through each window’s open fret-work looked 
O’er the blank Ares of sacred carth 

Fetched from Mount Calvary, or haply delved 
Tn precinets nearer to the Saviour’s tomb, 

‘By hands of men, humble as bravo, who fought 
For its deliverance—s espacious field 

‘That to descendants af the dead it holds 

And to all living mute memento breathes, 

More touching far than aught which on the walla 


‘And, high above that length of elolatral roo, 
Peering in air and backed by azure sky, 

To kindred ministers 

‘The Baptistery’s dome, and that which swells 
From the Cathedral pile ; and with the twain. 
Conjoined in prospect mutable or fixed 

(As hurry on in eagerness the fect, 

Or pause) the summit of the Leaning-tower. 
‘Nor less remuneration waits on him 

‘Who haying left the Cemetery stands 

Tn the Tower's shadow, of decline and fall 
Admonished not without some senso of fear, 
Pear that soon vanishes before the sight 


A type of age in man, upon its front 

Bearing the world-acknowledged evidence 

‘Of past exploit, nor fondly after more 
Struggling against the stream of destiny, 

But with its peaceful majesty content. 

—Oh what a spectacle at every turn 

‘The Place unfolds, from pavement skinned with 


Tosa, 

Or grass-grown spaces, where the heaviest foot 
Provokes no echoes, bat must softly tread ; 
Where Solitude with Silence paired stops short 
Of Desolation, and to Ruin’s scythe 
Decay submits not. 

But where’er my steps 
Shall wander, chiefly let me cull with care 
Those images of genial beauty, oft 
‘Too lovely to be pensive in themselves 
But by reflexion made #0, which do best 
And fitliest serve to crown with fragrant wreaths 
Life's cup when almost filled with years, like mine. 
—How lovely robed in forenoon light and shade, 





Ench ministering to each, didst then appear 
Savona, Queen of territory fair 

As ought that marvellous const thro” all its length 
Yields to the Stranger’s eye. Remembrance holds 
As a selected treasure thy one cliff, 

‘That, while it wore for melancholy erest 

A shattered Convent, yet rose proud to have 
‘Clinging to its steep aides s thousand herbs 


And shrubs, whose pleasant looks gave proof how 
kind - 


The breath of air can be where earth had else” 
Seemed eharlish. And behold, both ‘far and wear, 
Garden and field all decked with orange bloom, 
And peach and citron, in Spring's mildest breene 
Expanding ; and, along the smooth shore curved 


‘Tioes versal Sara of eight tld hed psc 
‘Smooth space of turf which from the gunriian fort 
Sloped seaward, turf whose tender April green, 
In coolest climes too fugitive, might even here 
Plead with the sovereign Sun for longer stay 
‘Than his unmitigated beams allow, 
Nor plead in vain, if beauty could preserve, 
From mortal change, aught that is born on earth 
Or doth on time depend. 

While on the brink 
Of that high Convent-crested eliff I stood, 
Modest Savona { over all did brood 
A pure poetic Spirit—as the breeze, 
‘Mild—as the verdure, frech—the sunshine, bright— 
Thy gentle Chiabrera !—not » stone, 
Mural or Jewel with the trodden floor, 
In Church or Chapel, if my curious quest 
Missed not tho troth, retains a single name 
‘Of young or old, warrior, or saint, or sage, 
‘To whose dear memories his sopulchral verse 
Paid simple tribute, such as might have flowed 
From tho clear spring of a plain English heart, 
Say rather, one in native fellowship 


.| With all who want not skill to couple grief 


With praise, as genuine admiration prompts, 

The grief, the praise, are severed from their dust, 
Yet in his page the records of that worth 
Survive, uninjured ;—glory then to words, 
Honour to word-preserving Arts, and hail 

Ye kindred local influences that still, 

If Hope's familiar whispers merit faith, 

Avelé nay saps wis Sy ee eoeer oe 


To meet the shade of Horace by the side 
Of his Bandusian fount; ar I invoke 





= 


wide-spread 
Her conquests, in the world of sense made known, 
So with the internal mind it fares; and so 





















‘The best that should keep pace with it, and must, 
Else more and more the general mind will droop, | 
‘Even as if bent on perishing, There lives 

No faculty within us which the Soul 

















1 Ie ee ai one ea, deg cf Thee 


in. 
‘WEAR kome, Uy SIGHT OF sr. PETER’ 


‘Lone has the dew been dried on tree and lawn ; 


Ger man and beast » not unwelcome boon 


‘Save insect-swarms that hum in air afloat, 
Save that the Cock is crowing, a shrill note, 
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‘Nea Anio’s stream, I spied a gentle Dove 
Perched on an olive branch, and heard her cooing 
‘Mid new-born tlomoms that soft airs were wooing, 
While all things present told of joy and love, 






On the great flood were spared to live and move, 
O bounteous Heaven! signs trueas dove and bough 
Brought to the ark are coming evermore, 
Given though we scek them not, but, while weploagh 
‘This sea of life without a visible shore, 

Do neither promise ask nor grace implore 

In what alone is ours, the living Now, 





xi 
FROM THE ALAN MILLS, LOOKING TOWARDS ROME, 


Fonatvs, illustrious Country! these deop sighs, 

Hesved less for thy bright plains and hills bestrown 

With monuments decayed or overthrown, 

For all that tottering stands or prostrate lies, 

Than for like scenes in moral vision shown, 

Ruin perceived for keener sympathies ; 

Faith crushed, yet proud of weeds, her gaudy crown ; 

Virtues Inid low, and mouldering enorgies, 

Yet why prolong this mournful strain !—Fallen 
Power, 





Startlingand shrill as that which roused the dawn. 
—Heard in that bour, or when, as now, the nerve | TY fortunes, twice exalted, might pravoke 
Sterinks from the note as from » mi-timed thing, | Verse to gled notes prophetic of the hour 
OR for » holy warning may it serve, When thou, upriten, shalt break thy double yoke, 
Charged with remembrance of his sudden sting, | And enter, with prompt aid from the Most High, 







His bitter tears, whose name the Papal Chair | the third stage of thy great destiny. 
And yon resplendent Church are proud to bear. 
xil. 
= NEAR THE LAKE OF THRASTSUENE. 
eae Wuer here with Carthage Rome to conflict came, 





‘Dats passed—and Monte Calvo would not cloar 


: earthquake, mingling with tho battle's shoo! 
His bead from mist; and, as the wind sobbed = % 


Choeked not its rage; unfelt the ground did rock, 
Sword dropped not, javelin kept its deadly aim.— 
Now all is sun-bright peace. Of that day's shame, 
Or glory, not » vestige ecems to endure, 

3 | Save im this Rill that took from blood the name* 
Which yet it bears, sweot Stream! as crystal pare, 
So may all trace and sign of deeds aloof 

From the true guidanee of humanity, 

‘Thro’ Time and Nature's influence, purify 

‘Their spirit ; or, unless they for roproof 

Or warning serve, thus lot them all, on ground 
‘That gave them being, vanish to » seund, 


* Banguinetio. 
cad 
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xm. 
NEAR THE SAME LAKE, 


Fon action born, existing to be tried, 
Powers manifold wo have thnt intervenc 

‘To stir the heart that would too closely wereen 
Her peace from images to pain allied. 

‘What wondor if at midnight, by the side 


Unhappy ghosts in troops by moonlight neen ; 
And singly thine, 0 vanquished Chief ! whose corse, 
Uaburied, lay bid under heaps of alain : 

But who is He?—the Conqueror, Would he force 
His way to Rome? Ah, no,—round hill and plain 
Wandering, he haunts, at fancy’s strong command, 
‘This spot—his shadowy death-cup in his hand. 


xiv. 
THE CUCKOO AT LAVERNA. 
‘May urn, 1&1. 


Last—'twas the Cuckoo—O with what delight 
‘Heard I that voice! and catch itmow, though faint, 
Far off and faint, and melting into nir, 
‘Yet not to be mistaken. Hark agnin! 
‘Those louder cries give notice that the Bird, 
Although invisible as Echo's self, 
Is wheeling hitherward. Thanks, happy Creature, 
Por this unthought-of greeting ! 

While allured 
From vale to hill, from hill to vale Jed on, 
We have pursued, through various lands, « long 
And pleasant course ; flower after flower has blown, 
Embellishing the ground that gavo them birth 
With aspects novel to my sight; but still 


Ripe for the hand, or under a thick shade 
‘Of Ilex, or, if better suited to the hour, 

‘The lightsome Olive’s twinkling canopy— 
Oft have I heard the Nightingale and Thrush 


= 





For see, Laverna! mark the far-famed Pile, 
High on the brink of that precipitous rock, 
Implanted like a Fortress, as in truth 
It is, a Christian Fortress, garrisoned 
Tn faith and hope, and dutiful obedience, 

By « few Monks, a stern society, 
‘Dead to the world and earth-born joys. 
‘Nny—though the hopes that drew, the fears that 


drove, 
‘St, Francis, far from Man's resort, to abide 
Among these sterile heights of Apennine, 
Bound him, nor, aince he raised yon House, have 
consed 


To bind his spiritual Progeny, with rules 
‘Stringent as flesh can tolerate and live ; 

His milder Genius (thanks to the good God 

‘That made us) over those severe restraints 

Of mind, that dread heart-freezing discipline, 
ee cena ee eee 

By unsought means for gracious purposes 

Perch ogh ae, aes 


poked, oi caaereaene 


Rapt though He were above the power of sense, 
Familiarly, yet out of the cleansed heart 
Of that onee sinful Being overflowed 
On sun, moon, stars, the nether elements, 
And every shape of creature they sustain, 
Divine affections ; and with beast and bird 
(Stilled from afar—such marvel story telle— 
By casual outbreak of his passionate words, 
And from their own pursuits in field or grove 
Drawn to his side by look or act of love 
Humane, and virtuo of his innocent life) 
He wont to hold companionship so free, 
So pure, so franght with knowledge and delight, 
As to be likened in his Followers’ minds 
‘To that which our first Parents, ere the fall 
From their high statedarkened the Earth with fear, 
Held with all Kinds in Eden’s blisaful bowers 


‘Then question not that, ‘mid the austere Band, 
Some true Partakors of his loving spirit 
Do still survive, and, with those gentle hearts 


‘Thus sensitive must be the Monk, though pale 
With fasts, with vigils worn, depressed by years, 
Whom in a sunny glade I chanced to see, 
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‘the great Prophet, styled the Foive of One 
amid the wilderness, and given, 
Now that their snows must melt, their herbs and 
flowers 
‘their obstinate winter pass away, 
That awful name to Thee, thee, simple Cuckoo, 


‘Tits thy Inst haunt beneath Italian skies 
‘thy glad tidings over heights 
ti | Joftier, and to climes more near the Pole. 


Yoice of the Desert, fare-theo-well ; sweet Hird! 
‘Af that substantial title please thee more, 
{but go thy way, no need hast thou 
‘Of & good wish sent after thee ; from bower 
en ear cons, 
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To be; by Faith, not sight, his soul must live ; 
Else will the enamoured Monk too surely find 
‘How wide a space can part from inward peace 
‘The most profound repose his cell ean give. 


xv, 
CONTINEED. 

‘Tae world forsaken, all its busy cares 

And stirring interests shunned with desperate flight, 

All trust abandoned in the healing might 

Of virtuous action ; all that courage dares, 

Labour accomplishes, or patience bears— 

‘Those helps rejected, they, whose minds perceive 

How subtly works man’s weakness, sighs may heave 

For such a One beset with cloistral snares, 

Father of Morey! rectify his view, 

If with his yows this object ill agree 5 

Shed over it thy grace, and thns subdue 

Imperious passion in a heart set free :— 

‘That earthly love may to herself be true, 

Give him a soul that eleaveth unto theo™, 


xvi. 
AT THE EREMITE OR UPPER CONVENT OF CAMALDOLI. 
Waar aim had they, the Pair of Monks, in size 
Enormous, dragged, while side by side they sate, 
By panting steers up to this convent gate? 
How, with empurpled checks and pampered eyes, 
Dare they confront the lean susterities 
Of Brethren who, here fixed, on Jeu wait 
In suckeloth, und God's anger deprecate 
Through all that humbles flesh and mortifies t 
Strange contrast!—yerily the world of dreams, 


Mect on tho solid ground of waking life+. 


xvIIL. 
AT VALLOMBROSA. 
‘Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooke 
In Vallombrosa, where ¥trurian shades 
High over-arch'd embower t. 
Panapme Lose, 
“ VaLtommmoss—I longed in thy shadicst wood 
To slumber, reclined on the moss-covered floor {" 
Fond wish that was granted at last, and the Flood, 
That tnlled me asleep bids me listen ones more. 


* See Noto. 
¢ See for the two Arst tines, nhpakd senegal fl 
Sinplon Pas,” 
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‘Near that Cell—yon sequestered Retreat high in 
air— 


Where our Milton was wont lonely vigils to keep 
For converse with God, sought through study and 
gaye: 





‘Tho Monks still repent the tradition with pride, 
And its truth who shall doubt? for his Spirit ix 


here; 
In the cloud-piercing rocks doth her grandeur abide, 
In the Rech ee heavenward her beauty 


Mee Raat poi cebu hls faites ws tas 
‘Turned to humbler delights, in which youth might 


confide, 

‘That would yield him fit help while prefiguring that 
Place 

‘Where, if Sin had not entered, Love never had died. 


‘When with life lengthened out came a desolate time, 
And darknessand danger had compassed him round, 
‘With o thought he would flee to these haunts of his 


prime, 
And here once again a kind shelter be found. 
And let me believe that when nightly the Muse 
‘Did waft him 10 Sion, the glorified hill, 
‘Here also, on some favoured height, he would choose 
To wander, and drink inspiration at will 


‘Vallombrosa ! of thee I first heard in the page 
Of that holiest of Bards, and the name for my mind 
Had a musical charm, which the winter af age 
And the changes it brings had no power to unbind. 
And now, ye Miltonian shades! under you 

I repose, nor am forced from sweet fancy to part, 
‘While your leaves I bohold and the brooks they 

will strow, 
And the realised vision is clasped to my heart, 


Even £0, and unblamed, we rejoice as we may 

Tn Forms that mast porish, frail objects of sense ; 
Unblamed—if the Soul be intent an the day 
‘When the Being of Beings shall summon her hence. 
For he and he only with wisdom is blest 

Who, gathering true pleasures wherever they grow, 
Looks up in all places, for joy or for rest, 

‘To the Fountain whence Time and Eternity flow. 
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‘Tts nnurmur how soft! as it fnlls down the steep, 


xr. 
AT FLORENCE. 


‘Uspex the shadow of a stately Pile, 
‘The dome of Florence, pensive and alone, 
Nor giving heed to aught that passed the while, 
T stood, and gazed upon a marble stone, 
‘The laurelled Dante’s favourite seat. A throne, 
Tn just esteem, it rivals; though no style 
Be there of decoration to beguile 
‘The mind, depressed by thought of greatness flown. 
Ass true man, who long had served the lyre, 
I gazed with earnestness, and dared no more, 
But in his breast the mighty Poet bore 
A Patriot's heart, warm with undying fire. 

Bold with the thonght, in reverence I sate down, 
And, for a moment, filled that empty Throne. 





BEFOUE THE PICTURE OF THE DAPTIST, BY RAPIAEL, 
18 THE GALLERY AT PLORENCE 

‘Tan Baptist might have been ordain’d to ory 

Forth from the towers of that buge Pile, wherein 

His Father served Jehovah ; bat how win 

‘Due audience, how for aught but scorn defy 


Drown not st once mandate and prophecy? 
‘Therefore the Voice spake from the Desert, thence 
‘To Her, as to her opposite in peace, 

Silence, and holiness, and innocence, 

To Her and to all Lands its warning sent, 
Crying with earnestness that might not cease, 
“Make straight » highway for the Lord—repent !” 


AL. 
AT PLORENCE.—FROM MICHAEL ANGELO, 


Rarr above earth by power of one fair face, 
Hers in whose sway alone my heart delights, 
I mingle with the blest on those pare heights 
Where Man, yet mortal, rarely finds a place. 
With Him who made the Work that Work necords 
So well, that by its help and through his grace 
[raise my thoughts, inform my deeds and wands, 
Clasping her beanty in my soul's embrace, 
‘Thus, if from two fair eyes mine cannot turn, 

T feel how in their presence doth abide 

Light which to God is both the way and guide ; 
And, kindling at their lustre, if 1 burn, 

My noble fire emits the joyful ray 

‘That through the realms of glory shines for aye. 
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So fare they—tho Man serving as her Slave. 
Ere long their fates do each to each conform: 
Both pass into mew being,—bat the Worm, 
‘Transfigured, sinks into a hopeless graye ; 
Hie volant Spirit will, he truste, ascend 

‘To bliss unbounded, glory without end 


xxY. 

AYTER LEAVING Tray. 
‘Parr Land! Thee all men greet with joy ; how few, 
Whose souls take pride in freedom, virtue, fame, 
Part from thee without pity dyed in shame : 
T coak! not—while from Venice we withdrew, 
Led on till an Alpine strait confined our view 
‘Within its depths, and to the shore we came 
Of Lago Morto, dreary sight and name, 
Which o'er sad thoughts a sadder colouring threw, 
Ttalin ! on the surface of thy spirit, 
(Too aptly emblemed by that torpid lake) 
‘Shall a fow partial breezes only creep!— 
Be its depths quickened ; what thou dost inherit 
Of the world’s hopes, dare to fulfil; awake, 
Mother of Heroes, from thy death-like sleep! 


XxX¥I. 

CONTINUED, 
As indignation mastered grief, my tongue 
Spake bitter words ; words that did ill agree 
With those rich stores of Nature's imagery, 
And divine Art, that fast to memory cling— 
Thy gifts, magnificent Region, ever young 
In the sun's eye, and in his sister's sight 
How beautiful! how worthy to be sung 
In strains of rapture, or subdued delight ! 
I feign not; witness that unwelcome shock 
‘That followed the first sound of German speech, 
Caught the far-winding barrier Alps among. 
In that announcement, greeting seemed to mock 
Parting ; the casual word had power to reach 
My heart, and filled that heart with conflict strong. 


XXVIL 
COMPOSED AT RYDAL ON MAY MORNING, 1838, 

Tr with old love of you, dear Hills! I share 
New love of many s rival image brought 
From far, forgive the wanderings of my thought: 
Nor art thou wronged, «weet May ! when I compare 
‘Thy present birth-morn with thy last, so fair, 
So rich to me in favours, For my lot 
‘Then waa, within the famed Egerian Grot 
‘To sit and muse, fanned hy its dewy air 
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‘Mingling with thy soft breath! ‘That morning too, 
Daspoeee T beers theteljay veboeosiing 

Amid the sunny, shadows, Colyseum 

lead Seacx pebeck ody meat eh sibling Ws, 
For victories there won by flower-crowned Spring, 
Chant in full choir their innocent Te Deum, 


xxv, 
THE PILLAR OF TRAJAN. 


Wuene towers are crushed, and unforbidden weeds 
O’er mutilated arches shed their seeds ; 

‘And temples, doomed to milder change, unfold 

A new magnificence that vies with old ; 

Firm in its pristine majesty hath stood 

‘A votive Column, spared by fire and flood -— 
And, though the passions of man's fretful race 
‘Haye never ceased to eddy round its base, 

Not injured more by touch of meddling hands 
‘Than a lone obelisk, ‘mid Nubian sands, 

Or aught in Syrian deserts left to save 

From death the memory of the good and brave. 
Historic figures round the shaft embost 

Ascend, with Fneaments in air not lost = 

‘Still as he tarns, the charmed spectator sees: 
Group winding after group with dream-like ease ; 
‘Triumphs iu sunbright gratinude displayed, 

Or softly stealing into modest shade, 

—So, pleased with purple clusters to entwine 
Some lofty clm-tree, mounts the daring vine; 
‘The woodbine so, with spiral grace, and breathes 
Wide-spreading odours from her flowery wreaths 


Borne by tho Muse from rills in shepherds’ ears 
Marmuring but one smooth story for all years, 
1 gladly commune with the mind and heart 
Of him who thus survives by classic art, 
His actions witness, venerate his mien, 
And study ‘Trajan as by Pliny seen 5 
Behold bow fought the Chief whose conquering 
sword 
Stretched far ns earth might own a single lord ; 





In the delight of moral prudence schooled, 
How feclingly at home the Sovereign ruled ; 
Best of the good—in pagan faith allied 

To more than Man, by virtue deified. 


Memorial Pillar! ‘mid the wrecks of Time 
Preserve thy charge with confidence sublime— 
‘The exultations, pomp, and cares of Rome, 
Whence half the breathing worldreceived its doom ; 
‘Things thst recoil from language; that, if shown 
By apter pencil, from the light had flown. 

A Pontiff, Trajan here the Gods implores, 

There greets an Embassy from Indian shores ; 
Lo! he harangues his cohorts—there the storm 
Of battle meets him in authentic form ! 
Unharnessed, naked, troops of Moorish horse 
‘Sweep to the charge ; more high, the Dacian force, 
‘To hoof and finger mailed ;—yet, high or low, 
None bleed, and none lie prostrate but the foe; 
In every Roman, through all turns of fate, 

Ts Roman dignity inviolate; 

Spirit in him pre-cminent, who guides, 

Supports, adorns, and over all presides 
Distinguished only by inherent state 

From honoured Instruments that round him wait; 
Rise as he may, his grandeur scorns the teat 

Of ontward ”ymbol, nor will deign to rest 

On anght by which another is deprest, 

—Alas! that One thus disciplined could toil 

‘To enslave whole nations on their native soil; 

So emulous of Macedonian fame, 

‘That, when his age was measured with his aim, 
He drooped, ‘mid else unclouded victories, 

And turned his eagles back with sighs: 
O weakness of the Great! O folly of the Wise! 


Whore now the haughty Empire that was spread 
With such fond hope? her very speoch is dead; 
Yet glorions Art the power of Time defies, 

And Trajan still, through various enterprise, 
Mounts, in this fine illusion, toward the skies: 
Still are we present with the imperial Chief, 
Nor cease to gaze upon the bold Relief 

Till Rome, to silent marble unconfined, 
Becomes with all her years » vision of the Mind, 





THE EGYPTIAN MAID; 
on, 
’ ‘THE ROMANCE OF THE WATER LILY 


‘Traced on the beach, his work the Sorcerer 


urges 5 
"The cloads in blacker clouds are lost, 
{ike epitefol Fiends that vanish, ereseed 
By Fiends of aspect more malign 
Aud the winds roused the Deep with Bercer 


Lee 5 
‘The storm has stripped her of her leaves ; 
‘The Lily floats no longer !—She bath perished. 


Grieve for her;—she deserves no less 5 
So like, yot so anlike, « living Creature! 
No heart had she, no busy brain ; 
‘Though loved, she could not love again; 
‘Though pitied, feel her own distress 5 
ded danger, | Nor aught that troubles ux, tho fools of Nature. 















































‘Yet is there cause for gushing tears ; 
So richly was this Galloy laden, 
A fairer than herself she bore, 
And, in ber struggles, cast ashore ; 
A lovely One, who nothing hears 
Of wind or waye—a meek and guileless Maiden. 


Into a cave had Merlin fled 
From mischief, caused by spells himsolf had 
muttered 


3 
And while, repentant all too late, 
In moody posture there he sate, 
Heheard a voice, and saw, with half-raised head, 
A Visitant by whom these words were uttered; 


* On Christian service this frail Bark 
Salled" (hear me, Merlin!) “under high pro- 


tection, 
Though on her prow « sign of heathen power 


Whieh she in duty left, sad but not cheerlers. 


And to Cacrleon’s lofticst tower 

Soon will the Knights of Arthur's Table 

A ery of lamentation send ; 

And all will weep who there attend, 

To grace that Stranger’s bridal hear, 
For whom the sea was made unnavigable. 


‘Shame! should a Child of royal line 
Dio through the blindness of thy malice !”” 
‘Thus to the Necromancer spako 
Nina, the Lady of the Lake, 
A gentle Sorceress, and benign, 
Who ne’er embittered any good man’s chalice. 


© What boots,” continued she, “to mourn! 
‘To expinte thy sin endeavour : 
From the bleak isle whore she is laid, 
Fetched by our art, the Egyptian Maid 
‘May yet to Arthur's court be borne 

Cold as she is, ere life be fled for ever. 


My pearly Bont, a shining Light, 
‘That brought me down that sunless river, 
‘Will bear me on from wave to wave, 
And back with her to this sen-enve ;— 
‘Then Merlin! for » rapid flight 

‘Through air, to thee my Charge will I deliver. 
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‘The very swiftest of thy cars 
Must, when my part is done, be roady ; 


Or like a steed, without a rein, 
Urged o'er the wilderness in sportive gallop. 


Soon did the gentle Nina reach 
That Isle without » bouse or haven ; 
she found not what she sought, 
Nor saw of wreck or ruin aught 
But a carved Lotus cast upon the beach 
By the fierce waves, a flower in marble graven. 


Sad relique, but how fair the while! 
For gently each from each retreating 
With backward curve, the lenves revealed 
‘The bosom half, and half concealed, 

Of a Divinity, that seemed to smile 
‘On Nina, as she passed, with hopeful greeting, 


No quest was hers of vague desire, 
Of tortured hope and purpose shaken ; 
Following the margin of a bay, 
She spied the lonely Cast-away, 
Unmarred, unstripped of her attire, 
But with closed eyes,—ofbreathand bloom forsaken. 


‘Then Nina, stooping down, embraced, 
‘With tenderness and mild emotion, 
‘The Damsel, in that trance embound ; 
And, while she raised her from the ground, 
And in the pearly shallop placed, 

Sleep fell upon the air, and stilled the ocean 


‘The turmoil hushed, celestial springs 
Of music opened, and there came » blending 
‘Of fragrance, underived fram earth, 

‘With gleams that owed not to the sun their birth, 
And that soft rustling of invisible wings 
Which Angels make, on works of love descending. 


And Nina heard » sweeter yoice 
‘Than if the Goddess of the flower had spoken: 
“ Thou hast achieved, fair Dame! what pone 
‘Less pure in spirit could have done ; 
Go, in thy enterprise rejoice 

Air, carth, cea, sky, and heaven, success betoken.” 








‘Lo! by ® destiny well known 

‘To mortals, joy is turned to sorrow; 

‘This is the wished-for Bride, the Maid 

Of Egypt, from a rock conveyed 

Where she by shipwreck had beet: thrown ; 
Til sight! but grief may vanish ere the morrow.” 


“Though vast thy power, thy wands are weak,” 
Exelaimed the King, “a mockery hateful ; 
Dntifal Child, ber lot how hard ! 

Is this her piety's reward} 
‘Those watery locks, that bloodless chook f 
O winds without remorse! © shore ungrateful! 


Rich robes are fretted by the moth ; 
Towers, temples, fall by stroke of thunder ; 
Will that, or deeper thoughts, abate 
A Father's sorrow for her fate! 
He will repent him of his troth ; 
His brain will burn, his stout beart split asunder. 


Alos! and I have caused this woo; 
For, when my prowess from invading Neighbours 
Had freod his Realm, he plighted word 
‘That ho would turn to Christ our Lord, 
And his dear Daughter on a Knight bestow 
Whom I should choose for love and matchless 
Inbours, 


Her birth was heathen ; but a fonoe 
Of holy Angels round her hovered : 
A Lady added to my court 
So fair, of such divine report 
And worship, seemed a 
Por fifty kingdoms by my sword recovered. 


Ask not for whom, O Champions true t 

She was reserved by me her lifo’s betrayer ; 

‘She who was meant to be a bride 

Is now a corse: thon put aside 

Yain thoughts, and speed ye, with observance due 
Of Christian rites, in Christian ground to lay her” 


* The tomb,” said Merlin, “may not close 
Upon her yet, earth hide her beauty ; 
Not froward to thy sovereign will 
Esteem me, Liege! if I, whose skill 
Wafted her hither, intorpose 

‘To check this pious haste of erring duty. 


My books command me to lay bare 
‘The secret thou art bent on keeping: 
Here mast a high attest be given, 
What Bridegroom was for her ordained by 
Heaven: 
And in my glass significants there aro 
Of things thit may to gladnoss turn this weeping. 
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For this, approaching, One by One, 
‘Thy Knights must touch the cold hand of the 


So, for the favoured One, the Flower may bloom 
‘Once more: but, if unchangeable her doom, 
If life departed be for ever gane, 

Same blest assurance, from this cloud emerging, 


May teach him to bewnil his loss ; 
‘Not with a grief that, like a vapour, rises 
And melts; but grief devout that shall endure, 
And » perpetual growth secure 

‘Of purposes which no false thought shall cron, 
A harvest of high hopes and noble enterprises” 

“So be it,” said the King ;—“anon, 

Here, where the Princess lies, begin the trial ; 

each in order as yo stand 

Step forth.""—To touch the pallid hand 

Sir Agravaine advanced ; no sign he won 
From Heaven or carth ;—Sir Kaye had like denial. 


Abashed, Sir Dinas turned away ; 

Even for Sir Percival was no disclosure ; 

Though he, devoutest of all Champions, ere 

He reached that ebon car, the bier 

Whereon diffused like snow the Damsel lay, 
Poll thrice had crossed himself in meek composure, 


Imagine (but ye Saints! who can!) 

How in still air the balance trombled— 

‘The wishes, peradyenture tho despites 

‘That overcame some not ungenerous Knights ; 

‘And all the thonghts that lengthened out a span 
Of time to Lords and Ladies thus assembled, 


‘What patient confidence was here! 

And there how many bosoms panted ! 

Whiledrawing toward tho car Sir Gawaine,mailed 

For tournament, his beaver vailed, 

And softly touched ; but, to his prineely cheer 
Ani high expectancy, no sign was granted. 


Next, disencumbered of his harp, 

Sir Tristram, dear to thousands as a brother, 

‘Came to the proof, nor grieved that there cnsued 

No change ;—the fair Izonda he had wooed 

With love too true, a love with pangs too sharp, 
From hope too distant, not to dread another, 


Not so Sir Launcelot ;—fram Heaven's grace 


‘glad 
‘When his touch failed, —Next came Sir Galahad ; 
‘He paused, and stood entranced by that still fhoe 
Whose features he had seen in noontide vision. 





For late, as near a murmuring stream 

‘He rested ‘mid an arbour green and shady, 

‘Nina, the good Enchantress, shed 

A light around his mossy bed ; 

And, at her call, a waking dream. 
Prefigured to his sense the Egyptian Lady. 


Now, while his bright-haired front he bowed, 
And stood, far-kenned by mantle furred with 


ermine, 
As o'er the insensate Body hung 
‘The enrapt, the beautiful, the young, 
Belief sank deep into the crowd 
‘That he the solemn issue would determine. 


Nor deem it strange ; the Youth had worn 
‘That very mantle on a day of glory, 

‘The day when he achieved that matchless feat, 
‘The marvel of the Peritous Sear, 

Which whosoe’er approached of strength was 


shorn, 
Though King or Knight the most renowned in story, 


Ho touched with hesitating hand— 
And Jo! those Birds, far-famed through Love's 


dominions, 
‘The Swans, in trinmph clap their wings ; 
And their necks play, involved in rings, 
Like sinless anakes in Eden's happy land ;— 
“Mine is she,” cried the Knight;—again they 
clapped their pinions. 


“ Mino was sho—mine she is, thongh dead, 
And to her name my soul shall cleave in sorrow?” 
Whervat, # tender twilight streak 
OF colour dawned upon the Damsel’s cheek ; 
And her lips, quickening with uncertain red, 
Seemed from each other o faint warmth to borrow, 


Deep was the awe, the rapture high, 


‘To lifted eyelids, and a doubtful shining. 


In silence did King Arthur gazo 
‘Upon the signs that pass awny or tarry 5 
In silence watehed the gentle strife 
‘Of Nature leading back to life; 
‘Then eased his soul at length by praise 
Of God, and Heaven's pure Queen—the bliseful 
Mary, 








THE RIVER DUDDON. 
‘A SERIES OP SONNETS. 


rises upon Wrynoso Fell, on the confines of Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Lancashire ; 
r a boundary to the two last counties for the space of about twenty-tive miles, enters tho Irish 
Tale of Walney and the Lordship of Millum. 


[Rae wove 
TO THE REY, DR. WORDSWORTH. 
THR SONWETA TO TINE RIVER DEDDON, AND OTILER FORMS IN THIN COLLCTION, 190, 


And who but listened ?—1Tl was paid 
Respect to every Inmate's claim : 
‘The greeting given, the music played, | 
An honour of each household mame, 
Duly pronounced with lusty call, 
And ‘merry Christmas ' wished to allt 


© Brother! Lrevere the choles 
‘That took thee from thy native hills; 
And it is given thee to rejoice r 
‘Though public care full often title 
(Heaven only witness of the toll 

A barren and ungrateful soil, 
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‘Yet, would that Thou, with me and mine, 
‘Hadst heard this never-failing rite; 

And son on other faces shine 

A true revival of the light 

‘Which Nature and those rustic Powers, 
In simple childhood, spread through ours! 
Por pleasure hath not ceased to walt 

(On these expected annual rounds ; 
Whether the rich man’s sumptuous gate 
Call forth the unelaborate sounds, 

(Or thoy are offered at the door 

‘That guards the lowllest of the poor. 
How touching, when, at midnight, ewcop 
‘Snow-muffled winds, nnd all is dark, 

‘To hear—and sink again to sleep ! 

Or, at an earller call, to mark, 

By Diaxing firo, the stil) suspenso 

(Of self-complacent lamocenco + 

‘The matnal nod,—the grave disguise 

Of hearts with gladness brimming o'er; 


Nor envying Lation shades—if yet they throw 

A grateful coolness round that crystal Spring, 
Blandusia, prattling ss when long ago 

‘The Sabine Bard was moved her praise to sing ; 
Careless of flowers that in perennial blow 

‘Round tho moist marge of Persian fountains cling; 
Hoedless of Alpine torrents thundering 

‘Through ice-built arches radiant a8 heaven’s bow ; 
1 seek the hirth-place of a native Stream.— 

All hail, ye mountaina! hail, thou morning light ! 
Better to breathe at large on this clear height 
‘Than toil in needless slcep from dream to dream : 
Pure flow the verse, pure, vigorous, free,and bright, 
For Duddon, long-loved Duddon, is my theme! 


nm 


‘City of the clouds! remote from every taint 
Of sordid industry thy lot is east ; 

Thine are the honours of the lofty waste; 

Not seldom, when with heat the valleys faint, 
‘Thy bandmaid Frost with spangled tissue quaint 
‘Thy eradle docks ;—to chant thy birth, thou hast 
No meaner Poet than the whistling Blast, 

And Desolation is thy Patron-aaint! 





Glittering before the Thunderer’s sight, 
Is to my heart af hoarts endeared. 
‘The ground where we were horn and reared | 


Hail, ancient Manners! sure defence, 
‘Whore they survive, of wholesame laws; 
Remnants of love whose modest sense 
‘Thus into narrow room withdraws; 
Hail, Umges of pristine mould, 

And ye that guard them, Mountains old t 


Bear with me, Brother! quench the thought 
‘That slights this passion, or condemns ; 

If thee fond Fancy erer brought 

From the proud margin of the Thames, 
And Lambeth’s vencrable towers, 

‘To humbler streams, and greener bowers, 


‘Yes, they can make, who full to Gnd, 

Short leleure even in busiest days ; 
Moments, to cast a look behind, 

And profit by those kindly rayw 

‘That through the clouds do sometimes steal, 
And ull the far-off past reveal. 


Hence, while the imperial City’s din 
‘Beats frequent on thy satiate ear, 

A pleased attention I may win 

‘To agitations lees sewers, 

‘That nelther overwhelm nor clog, 
‘But GU the hollow vale with joy! 


She guards thee, ruthless Power! who would not 


spare 
‘Those mighty forests, once the bison’s screen, 
Where stalked the huge deer to his shaggy lair* 
‘Through paths and alleys roofed with darkest green; 
‘Thousands of years before the silent air 

Was piereed by whizzing shaft of hunter keen t 


™m. 
How shall T paint thee |—Be this naked stone 
‘My seat, while I give way to such intent; 
Pleased could my verse, a speaking monument, 
Make to the eyes of men thy features known, 
But as of all those tripping lambs not one 
Outruns his fellows, so hath Nature lent 
To thy beginning nought that doth present 
Peculiar ground for hope to build upon. 
‘To dignify the spot that gives thee birth, 
No sign of hoar Antiquity’s esteem 
Appears, and none of modern Fortune's care; 
Yet thou thyvelf hast round thee shed » gleam 
‘Of brilliant moss, instinct with freshness mere 5 
Prompt offering to thy Foster-mother, Earth t 

* The dove alluded to te the Leigh, a gigantic speeles 
tong since extinct. 














ner, Duddon! to the breeze that played 


Teaught the fitful sound 


il, was heard the hum of bees ; 


eee 
them ply their harmless robberies, 








vu. 








Or he would pass into her bird, that throws 

‘The darts of song from out its wiry cage; 
Enraptured,—could he for himself engage 

‘The thousandth part of what the Nymph bestows ; 
And what the little carcless innocent 
‘Ungraciously receives. Too daring choice! 
‘There are whose calmer mind it would content 
To be an unculled floweret of the glen, 
Fearless of plough and seythe ; or darkling wren 
That tunes on Duddon’s banks her slender voice. 








yin. 


Wuar aspect bore the Man who roved or fled, 
First of his tribe, to this dark dell—who first 

Tn this pellucid Current slaked his thirst? 

What hopes came with him! what designs were 


spread 
Along his path! His unprotected bed [nursed 
What dreams encompassed’ Was the intrader 
Tn hideous usages, and rites accursed, 
That thinned the living and disturbed the dead! 
No voice replies ;—both air and earth are muto; 
And Thou, blue Streamlet, murmuring yield’st no 
more 


‘Than a soft record, that, whatever fruit 

Of ignorance thou might’st witness heretofore, 
‘Thy function was to heal and to restore, 

To soothe and cleanse, not madden and pollute! 


x. 

‘THE STRPPING-STONES, 
‘Tue struggling Rill insensibly is grown 
Into a Brook of loud and stately march, 
Crossed ever and anon by plank or arch ; 
And, for like use, lo! what might seem a zone 
Chosen for ornament—stone matched with stono 
In studied symmetry, with interspace 
For the clear waters to pursue their race 
Without restraint, How ewifily have they flown, 
Suceeeding—still succeeding! Here the Child 
Puts, when the highswoln Flood runs fierce and 


P wild, 

His budding courage to the proof; andhere 
Declining Manhood learns to note the aly 

And sure encroachments of infirmity, 

‘Thinking how fast time runs, life’s end how near! 
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x 
THE SAME SUBIECT. 


Nor #0 that Pair whose youthfal spirits dance 
‘With prompt emotion, urging them to pass ; 

A eweet confusion ehecks the Shepherd-lass ; 
Blushing sho eyes the dizzy Good askance ; 

‘To stop ashamed—too timid to advance ; 

‘She ventures once again—anothor pause | 

His outstretched hand He tauntingly withdraws— 
‘She sues for help with pitoous utterance! 
Chidden sho chides again ; the thrilling touch 
Both feel, when he renow# the wivhed-for aid: 
Ah 1 if their fluttering hearts should stir too much, 
Should beat too strongly, both may be betrayed. 
‘Tho frolic Loves, who, from yon high rock, see 
‘Tho struggle, clap their wings for victory! 


xL 
THE PAERY CHASM. 


No fiction was it of the antique age: 

A uky-blue stone, within this sunless cleft, 

Ts of the very foot-marks unbereft 

‘Which tiny Elvesimpressed ;—on that smooth stage 

Daneing with all their brilliant 

In secret revels—haply after theft 

Of same sweet Babe—Flower stolen, and coarse 
Wood left 

For tho distracted Mother to assuage 

Her grief with, as she might!—But, where, ob! 

Is traceable a vestige of the notes [where 

‘That ruled those dances wild in character !— 

Deep 1 Or in the upper air, 

On the shrill wind of midnight! or whore floats 

Oer twilight fields tho autumnal gossamer? 


xt. 
HINTS POR THE PANCT. 


Ox, loitering Muse—the swift Stream chides u»— 
Albeit his deep-worn channel doth immure [on ! 
‘Objects immense portrayed in miniature, 

Wild shapes for many a strange comparison ! 
Nisgaras, Alpine passes, and anon 

Abodes of Nainds, calm abysses pure, 

Bright liquid mansions, fashioned to endure 
‘When the brond oak drops, # leafless skeleton, 
And the solidities of mortal pride, 

Palace and tower, are crumbled into dast!— 
‘The Bard who walks with Duddon for his guide, 
Shall find such toys of fancy thickly set: 

‘Tarn from the sight, enamoured Muse—we must ; 
And, if thou canst, leave them without regret! 





xm. 
OPEN PROSPECT. 
Hart to the fields—with Dwellings sprinkled o'er, 
And one small hamlet, under # green hill 
Clustering, with barn and byre, and spouting mill t 
A glance suffices ;—should we wish for more, 
Gay June would scorn us. But when bleak winds 


roar 
‘Through the stiff lance-like shoots of pollard ash, 
Dread awell of sound! loud as the gusts that lash 


‘The matted. forests of Ontario’s shore 

By wasteful steel unsmitten—then would I 
‘Turn into port; and, rockless of the gale, 
Reckless of angry Duddon sweeping by, 
‘While the warm hearth exalts the mantling ale, 
Laugh with the generous honschold heartily 
At all the merry pranks of Donnerdale ! 


xiv, 


© mountain Stream! the Shepherd and his Cot 
Are privileged Inmates of deep solitude; 

Nor would the nicest Anchorite exclude 

A field or two of brighter green, or plot 

Of tillage-ground, that scometh like a spot 

Of stationary sunshine :—thou hast viewed 
‘These only, Duddon! with their paths renewed 
By fits and starts, yet this contents thee not. 
‘Thee hath some awful Spirit impelled to leave, 
Utterly to desert, the haunts of men, 

Though simple thy companions were and few ; 
And through this wilderness passage cleave 
Attended but by thy own voice, save when 

‘The clouds and fowls of the air thy way pursue! 


xY. 
Frox this deop chasm, where quivering sunbeams 


play 
Upon its loftiest crags, mine eyes behold 
A gloomy xicux, capacious, blank, and cold ; 
A concave free from ehrabs and mosses grey 5 
In semblance fresh, aa if, with dite alfny, 
Some Statue, placed amid thess regions old 
For tutelary serviee, thence had rolled, 
Startling the flight of timid Yesterday ! 
‘Was it by mortals sculptured !—weary slaves 
Of slow endeavour! or abruptly cast 
Into rude shape by fire, with roaring blast 
‘Tempestuously let loose from central caves? 
Or fashioned by the turbulence of waves, 
‘Then, when o'er highest hills the Delage pass'd ! 








o ‘bent the knee to Jove and Mars: 
mystic Round of Druid framo 
hy its proper weight 


xvUt, 
SEATHWAITE CHAPEL. 
nt ‘mother of form and fear, 








Ig risuylactateaiataies 
Appears to cherish most that Torrent white, 
‘The fairest, softest, liveliest of them all! 
And seldom hath ear listened to a tune 
More lulling than the busy hum of Noon, 
Swoln by that voice—whose murmur musical 
Announces to the thirsty fields a boon — 
Dewy and fresh, till showers again shall fall. 


xx. 
‘THE TLAIN OF DONXERDALE. 
‘Tax old inventive Poots, had they seen, 
Or rather felt, the entrancement that detains 
‘Thy waters, Duddon | ‘mid these flowery plains ; 


Had beautified Elysium ! Bat these chains 


Will soon be broken ;—a rough conrse remains, 
Rough as the past; where Thou, of placid mien, 
Tnnocuous as # firstling of the flock, 

And countenanced like a soft cerulean sky, 

Shalt change thy temper; and, with many a ahoel 
Given and received in mutual jeopardy, 

Dance, like a Bacchanal, from rock to rock, 





| Tossing her frantic thynsus wide and high ! 


Wurexce that low voice !—A whisper from theheart, 
‘That told of days long past, when here I roved 
With friends and kindred tenderly beloved ; 
‘Some who had early mandates to dopart, 

‘Yet are allowed to steal my path athwart 

By Duddon’s side ; once more do we unite, 

‘Onee more beneath the kind Barth's tranquil light ; 
And smothered joys into new being start. 

From her nnworthy seat, the cloudy stall 

Of Time, breaks forth triumphant Memory ; 

Her glistening tresses bound, yet light and free 
As golden locks of birch, that rise and fall 

On gales that breathe too gently to necal 

Aught of the fading year’s inclemency ! 





































‘Tae Kiex of Utrua to the pilgrim’s eye 
Is welcome as a star, that doth present 
Its shining forehead through the peaceful rent 
S ’ Of a black cloud diffused o'er half the sky: 
sera Or as a fruitful palm-tree towering high 
= +) ebbing O’er the parehiod waste beside an Arub’s tent ; 
each Seoriees link ‘Take root again, a boundless canopy. 
forged upon his breast ; How sweet were leisure! could it yield no more 
hopes and recollections worn 
al seat of hnman clay ; 





Or there to pace, and mark the summits hoar 
Of distant moon-lit mountains faintly shine, 
Soothed by the unseen River's gentle roar, 









XXXIT. 
Nor hurled precipitous from steep to steep ; 
Lingering no more ‘mid fower-cnamelled lands 
3 | And blooming thickets; nor by rocky bands 
Held; but in radiant progress toward the Deep 







And blue-topped hills, behold him frotn afar ; 
In stately mien to sovereign Thames allicd 
Spreading his bosom under Kentish downs, 
‘With commerce freighted, or triumphant war. 


























CONCLUSION, 
Bor here no cannon thunders to the gale; 

Upon the wave no haughty pendants cast 

‘A crimson splendour: lowly is the mast 

‘That rises here, and humbly spread, the sail ; 
While, less disturbed than in the narrow Vale 
‘Through which with strange vicissitudes he passed, 
‘The Wanderer seeks that receptacle vast 
pleasant River! to thy side:— | And may thy Poet, cloud-barn Stream! be free— 
h copse wheel thou with hasty | The sweets of earth contentedly resigned, 

And each tumultuous working loft behind 

the grassy plain, At seemly distanoo—to advance like Theo; 

on hax been tried, Prepared, in peace of heart, in calm of mind 
shall meet again, ‘And woal, to:mutagle with Eesratinr! 
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f rnoveur of Thee, my partner and my geide, 
As being past away—Vain sympathies! 

For, backward, Duddon! aa T cast my eyes, 
Tso what was, and i, and will abide ; 

Still glides the Stream, and shall for ever glide ; 
The Porm remains, the Function never dice 





While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 
We Men, who in our morn of youth defied 

The elements, must wanieh ;—be it 901 

Buough, if something jrom owr hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future howr ; 


THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE; 


om, 


THR PATE OF THE NORTONS. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


‘Denia the Summer of 107, I visited, for the first time, the beautiful country that surrounds Bolton Priery, 
Jn Yorkshire; and the Poem of the Wirre Dox, founded upon a Tradition connected with that place, was composed 


at the clogs of the mume year, 


DEDICATION. 


‘In trellised shod with clnstoring roses gay, 

‘And, Many! oft beside our blazing fire, 

‘When years of wedded life were as a day 

‘Whose current anewors to the heart's desire, 

Did we together read in Spenser's Lay 

‘How Una, sid of soul—in ead attire, 

‘Tho geatio Una, of oolestint birth, 

‘To wok her Knight went wandering o'er the earth. 


Ah, then, Beloved! pleasing was the smart, 
And the tear preetous in compassion shed 

Por Her, who, plerced by sorrow’s thrilling dart, 
Did meekly bear the pang unmerited ; 

‘Meek ns that emblem of her lowly heart 

‘The milk-white Lamb which in a line she led 
And faithful, loyal in her innocence, 

Like the brave Lion alain in her defence, 


Notes could we hear as of a feery shell 
Attuned to words with sacred wladom frarght ; 
Pree Paney prized each specious mirscie, 
And all its finer inspiration eanght; 

‘Till In the bosom of our rustio Cell, 

‘We by alamentable change were taught 
‘That dikes with mortal Man muy not abide 
How nearly joy and sorrow are allied 1 

‘For us Ose atrearn of flotion censed to flow 
For us the volce of melody was mate. 
—Dut, a8 soit gales dimolve the dreary spew, 
And give the timid Berbage Jeave to shoot. 


pa 


Tleaven’s breathing influence failed not to bestow 
A timely promise of unlosked-for fruit, 

Pair fruit of pleasure and serene content 

‘From blossoms wild of fencles innocent, 


Tt soothed us—tt beguiled u—then, to hear 
‘Once more of troubles wrought by magic spell ¢ 
And griefs whose ncry motion eames not neat 
‘The pangsthat tempt the Spirit to rebel : 
Then, with mild Une in her sober cheer, 

‘High over bill and jow adown the dott 
Agaln wo wandered, willing to partake 

All that she suffered for her dear Lord's ake. 


‘Then, to, this Seng of ming once moro could please, 
Where anguish, strange as dreams of restless sleep, 

Is tempered and allayod by aympathics 

Aloft asornding, and descending deep, 

Even to the inferior Kinds ; whom foreat-trees 

Protect from beating sunbeams, and the seep 

Of the sharp winds ;—fair Creatures !—to whom Heaven 
A calm and sinless life, with love, bath given. 


‘This tragic Story cheered ws ; for it speaks 

Of female patience winning firm repose; 

And, of the recompense that consolence seeks, 

A bright, encournging, example shows > 

‘Needful when o'er wido realma the tempest breaks, 
‘Noodful amid Life's ordinary woes -— 

Hence, not for ther unfitted whe would bles 

A happy bour with holier happiness, 











-* They that deny a God, destroy Man's nobility : for 
Certainly Man isof kinn to the Heast by his Body, 
tml If be be not of kin to God by his Spirit, he isa 
Tee ignoble Creatern, It destroys likewise Magna- 
‘nisoiky, Aud the raising of humane Nature: for take un 

of a Dogg, and mark what a generosity and 
‘courage he will pat on, when ho finds himself maln+ 
| ee 8 Man, who to lim ix instead of a God, or 
N ‘Which courage is manifestly such, as 
i without that confidence of a better 

‘Nature than his own could never attaln, So Man, when 

be resteth and: 


From Bolton's old monastic tower 
‘The bells ring loud with gladsome power; 
“The sun shines bright; tho fields are gay 


‘Vatn aspiration of an earnest will! 


| Yet ta this moral Strain a power may tive, 


‘Belovéd Wife! such solace to impart 
Asit hath yielded to thy tender heart. 


Andirremoveable; gracious openings lie, 

‘By which the soul—with patient steps of thought 
Now toiling, wafted now on wings of prayer— 
May pass in hope, and, though from mortal bonds 
‘Yot undelivered, rise with sure ascent 

‘Even to the fountain-bead of peace divine” 


‘That ancient voice which wont to call 


‘The cluster round the porch, and the folk 
Who sate in the shade of the Prior's Oak! 
And scarcely have they disnppeared 

Ere the prelisive hymn is heard >— 
With one consent the people rejoice, 
Filling the church with a lofty voice! 
‘They sing a servieo which they feel : 

For “tis the sunrise now of zeal ; 

Of « pure faith the vernal primo— 

In great Eliza's golden time, 


A moment ends the fervent din, 
And all is hushed, without and within ; 
For though the priest, more tranquilly, 
Recites the holy liturgy, 
‘The only voice which you can hear 
Is the rivor murmuring near, 
—When soft !—the dusky trees between, 
And down the path through the open green, 
Where is no living thing to be seen; 
And through yon gateway, where is found, 
Beneath the arch with ivy bound, 
Free entrance to the church-yard ground— 
Comes gliding in with lovely gleam, 
‘Comes gliding in serene and slow, 
‘Soft and silent as a dream, 
A solitary Doe! 
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White she is as Lily of June, 

And beauteous as the silver moon 
When out of sight the clouds are driven 
And sho is left alone in heaven ; 

Or like a ship some gentle day 

In sunshine sailing far away, 

A plittoring ship, that hath the plain 
Of ocean for her own domain, 


Lie silent in your graves, ye dead ! 
Lio quiet in your church-yard bed ! 

Ye living, tend your holy cares ; 

Ye multitude, purse your prayers; 
And blame not me if my heart and sight 
Are oceupied with one delight! 

"Tis a work for sabbath hours 

If I with this bright Creature go: 
Whether she bo of forest bowers, 

From the bowers of earth below 5 

Or » Spirit for one day given, 

A pledge of grace from purest heaven. 


‘What harmonious pensive changes 
‘Walt upon her as she ranges 
Round and through this Pile of state 
Overthrown and desolate! 

‘Now a step or two her way 

Leads through space of open day, 
Whore the enamoured sunny light 
Brighton hor that was eo bright ; 
Now doth a deliente shadow fall, 
Falls upon her like a breath, 

From some lofty arch or wall, 

As she passes underneath : 

Now some gloomy nook partakes: 
Of the glory that sho makes,— 
High-ribbed vault of stone, or cell, 
With perfect cunning framed as well 
Of stone, und ivy, and the spread 
Of the elder’s bushy hend ; 

Some jealous and forbidding cell, 
‘That doth the living stars repel, 
And where no flower hath leave to dwell. 


The presence of this wandering Doe 
Fills many a damp obscure recess 
With lustre of » saintly show ; 
And, reappearing, she no less 
Sheds on the flowers that round her blow 
A more than sunny liveliness. 
But say, among these holy places, 
‘Which thus assiduously she paces, 
Comes she with a votary's task, 
Rite to perform, or boon to ask? 








Pair Pilgrim! harbours she a sense 

Of sorrow, or of reverence t 

Can she be grieved for quire or shrine, 
Crushed as if by wrath divinet 

For what survives of house where God 
‘Was worshipped, or where Man abode ; 
For old magnificence undone 3 

Or for the gentler work begun 

By Nature, softening and concealing, 
And busy with a hand of healing! 
Mourns she for lordly chamber’s hearth 
‘That to the sapling ash gives birth; 
For dormitory’s length laid bare 
Where the wild rose blossoms fair; 

Or altar, whence the cross was rent, 
Now rich with mossy ornament! 
—She sees a warrior carved in stone, 
Among the thick weeds, stretched alone ; 
A warrior, with his shield of pride 
Cleaving humbly to his side, 

And hands in resignation prest, 

Palm to palm, on his tranquil breast; 
As little she regards the sight 

As a common creature might: 

Tf she be doomed to inward care, 

Or service, it must lie elsewhere. 

—But hers are eyes serenely bright, 
And on she moves—with pace how light! 
Nor spares to stoop her head, and taste 
The dewy turf with flowers bestrown 5 
And thus she fares, until at last 
Beside the ridge of a grassy grave 

In quietness she Jays her down ; 
Gentle as a weary wave 

Sinks, when the summer breeze bath died, 
Against an anchored vessel's side ; 
Even so, without distress, doth she 
Lie down in peace, and lovingly. 


—But now again the people raine 
With awful cheer » voice of praise 5 

It is the last, the parting song; 

And from the temple forth they throng, 
And quickly spread themselves abroad, 
While each pursues his several road. 
But some—a variegated band 
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THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE. 


T eheaiinaget ant ol, nd young, 
"And litle children by the hand 
n their leading mothers hung— 
mute obeisance gladly paid 
‘Turn towards the spot, where, full in view, 
‘The white Doe, to her service true, 
Her sabbath coueh has made, 


‘Tt was a solitary mound ; 
Which two spear® length of level ground 
Did from all other graves divide: 

As if in some respect of pride ; 

Or melancholy’s sickly mood, 

‘Still shy of human 

ie Od hat becky wock? express 
A penitential loneliness, 


* Look, thoro she is, my Child! draw near; 
She fears not, wherefore should we fear? 
‘She moans no harm ;"—but still the Boy, 
‘To whom the words were softly said, 

Hung back, and smiled, and blushed for joy, 
A shamo-faced blush of glowing red ! 
Again the Mother whispered low, 

* Now you have seen tho famous Doo; 
‘From Rylstone she hath found her way 
‘Over the hills this sabbath day ; 

Her work, whate'er it be, is done, 

And she will depart when we are gone; 
‘Thus doth she keep, from year to year, 
Her sabbath morning, foul or fair.” 


Bright wos the Creature, as in dreams 
‘The Boy bad soon her, yea, more bright ; 
Bat is she truly what she eccms? 

He asks with insecure delight, 

Asks of himself, and doubts,—and still 
‘The doubt returns against his will : 
‘Though he, and all the standers-by, 
Could tell n tragic history 

‘Of facts divulged, wherein appear 
Substantial motive, reason clear, 
‘Why thus the milk-white Dos is found 
Couchant beside that lonely mound; 
And why she duly loves to pace 

‘The circuit of this hallowed place. 


And heard old tales by the convent-fire, 
And to his grave will go with scars, 


Her Son, and felt in her despair 

‘The pang of unavailing prayer ; 

Her Son in Wharf"s abysses drowned, 

‘The noble Boy of Egremound. 

From which affliction—when the grace 

Of God had in her heart found place— 

A pious structure, fair to see, 

Rose up, this stately Priory ! 

"The Lady's work ;—but now Iaid low ; 

‘To the grief of her soul that doth come and go, 

In the beautiful form of this innocent Doe; 

Which, thoagh seemingly doomed in its breast to 
sustain 

A softened remembrance of sorrow and pain, 

Is spotless, and holy, und gentle, and bright 5 

And glides o'er the earth like an angel of light. 


Pass, pass who will, yon chantry door; 
And, through the chink in the fractured floor 
Look down, and see a griealy sight ; 

A vault where the bodies are buried upright! 
‘There, fave by face, and hand by hand, 

‘The Claphams and Mauleverers stand ; 

And, in his place, among son and sire, 

Is John de Clapham, that fierce Esquire, 

A valiant man, and a name of dread 

In the ruthless wars of the White and Red; 

‘Who dragged Earl Pembroke from Banbury church 
And smote off his head on the stones of the poreh ! 
‘Look down among them, if you dare ; 

Oft does the White Doe loiter there, 

Prying into the darksome rent; 

Nor ean it be with good intent : 

So thinks that Dame of haughty air, 

Who hath a Page her book to hold, 

And wears a frontlet edged with gold. 

‘Harsh thoughts with hor high mood agree— 
‘Who counts among her ancestry 

Earl Pembroke, slain so impiously ! 



















‘That slender Youth, a scholar pale, — 
From Oxford come to his native vale, 
‘He also hath his own conceit: 

Itis, thinks he, the gracious Fairy, 
Who loved the Shepherd-lord to meet 
In his wanderings solitary = 

Wild notes she in his hearing ssng, 
A song of Nature's hidden powers ; 
‘That whistled like the wind, and rang 
Among the rocks and holly bowers. 
"Twas said that She all shapes could wear; 
And oftentimes before him stood, 

Amid the trees of some thick wood, 

Tn semblance of a lady fair 5 

And taught him signs, and showed him sights, 
In Craven's dens, on Cumbrian heights ; 
When under eloud of fear he lay, 

A shepherd clad in homely grey 5 

Nor left him at his later day. 

And hence, when he, with spear and shield, 
Rodé fall of years to Flodden-field, 

His cye could sce the hidden spring, 

And how the current was to flow; 

The fatal end of Scotland's King, 

And all that hopeless overthrow. 

But not in wars did he delight, 

This Clifford wished for worthier might ; 
Nae in batted pomp, of courtly, plate 5 


Pane Siches 6 eaaios folds bad is 
Of Bolton’. dear 

Who, standing on this old church tower, 
In many a calm propitious hour, 
Perused, with him, the starry sky ; 

Or, in their cells, with him did pry 

For other lore,—by keen desire 

Urged to close toil with chemie fire ; 

In quest belike of transmutations 

Rich as the mino’s most bright creations. 
But they and their good works are fied, 
And all is now disquieted— 

And peace is none, for living or dead ! 


Ah, pensive Scholar, think not eo, 
But look again at the radiant Doe ! 










































Of recollections clear and bright ; 
Which yet do unto some itnpart 
An undisturbed repose of heart. 
And all the assembly own a law 
Of orderly respect and awe ; 

But seo—they vanish one by one, 
And last, the Doe herself is gone. 


Harp! we have been full long beguiled 
By vague thoughts, lured by fancies wild ; 
‘To which, with no reluctant strings, 

‘Thou hast attuned thy murmurings; 

And now before this Pile we stand 

Tn solitude, and utter peace : z 
But, Harp! thy murmurs may not cease— 

A Spirit, with his angelic wings, 

In soft and breeze-dlike visitiogs, 

Has touched thee—and a Spirit’s hand ; 

A voice is with us—a command 

‘To chant, in strains of heavenly glory, 

A tale of toars, a mortal story! 


—— 
CANTO SECOND, 

‘Tar Harp in lowlinoss obeyed ; 

And first we sang of the green-wood shade 

And a solitary Maid ; 

Beginning, where the song must end, 

With her, and with ber sylvan Friend ; 

‘The Friend who stood before her sight, 

Her only unextinguished light ; 

Hor last companion in a dearth 

Of love, upon a hopeless oarth. 


For She it was—this Maid, who wronght 
Mookly, with foreboding thought, 
In vermeil colours and in gold 
An unblest work ; which, standing by, 
Her Father did with joy behold,— 
Exalting in its imagery ; 
A Banner, fashioned to fulfil ' 
‘Too perfectly his headstrong will : 
For on this Banner had her hand 
Embroidered (auch her Sire’s command) 
‘The sacred Cross; and figured there 
‘The five dear wounds our Lord did bear; 
Full soon to be uplifted high, 
And float in rueful company ! 





Tt was the time when England's Queen 
Twelve years had reigned, a Sovereign dread ; 
Nor yot tho rostless erown had been 
Disturbed upon her virgin head ; 











And live at bome in blameless case ; 
‘Por these my brethren’s sake, for me 5 
| And, most of all, for Emily!” 


“Pumultuous noives filled the hall ; 
And searcely could the Father hear 
_ That siame—pronounced with a dying fall— 
‘The name of his only Danghter dear, 
ee ee wiiet stsod near 
& look of holy pride, 
Lod his moist eyes were glorified ; 





From 
‘All ered ad Faurneaand rth him to ride— 
A voice sae ‘the hills replied! 


Bat Francia, iu the vacant ball, 
Stood silent under dreary 
A phantasm, in which roof and wall 
Shook, tottered, swam before his sight ; 
A phantasin like » dream of night 


Was on tho calm aud silent sky; 

With air about him breathing sweet, 
And carth’s green grass bencath his feet ; 
Nor did he fail ere long to hear 

A sound of military cheer, 
Faint—but it reached that sheltered spot ; 


Had blindly grasped in that strong trance, 
‘That dimness of heart-agony ; 

There stood he, cleansed from the despair 
And sorrow of his fruitless prayer, 

‘The past he calmly hath reviewed : 

But where will be the fortitude 

Of this brave man, when he ehall seo 
‘That Form beneath the spreading tree, 
And know that it is Emily t 


He saw her where in open view 


In solitude her bitter feeling : 
“ Might ever son command a sire, 

The act were justified to-day,” 

This to himself—and to the Maid, 

Whom now he had approached, he ssid— 
“ Gone are they,—they have their desire ; 
And I with thee one hour will stay, 

'To give thee comfort if I may.” 


She heard, but looked not up, nor spake ; 
And sorrow moved him to partake 
Her silence ; then his thoughts turned round, 
And fervent words = passage found. 


“Gone are they, bravely, though misled ; 
With » dear Father at their head! 
‘The Sons obey » natural lord ; 
‘The Father had given solemn word 
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‘Therewith he threw away the lance, 
Which he had grasped in that strong trance ¢ 
Spurned it, like something that would stand 















To noble Perey ; and a fares 










With heart by simple nature moved 5 
And now their faithfulness is proved : 







Toh with a sword thal will not fail, 


Between him and the pure intent 
Of love on which his soul was bent. 


For thee, for thee, is left the sense 
‘OF trial past without offence 

‘To God or man; sueh innocence, 
Such consolation, and the excess: 

Of an unmerited distress ; 

In that thy very strength must lie, 
—O Sister, I could prophesy ! 

The time is come that rings the knell 


And Marmaduke in fearless mail, Of all we loved, and lowed so well : 
And those bright Twins were side by side ; Hope nothing, if I thus may speak 
And there, by fresh hopes beautified, To thee, a woman, and thence weak : 
Stood He, whose arm yet lacks the power Hope nothing, I repeat; for we 

‘Of man, our youngest, fairest flower! Are doomed to perish utterly: 

I, by the right of eldest born, *Tis mect that thou with me divide 
And in a second father’s place, The thought while I am by thy side, 
Presumed to grapple with their scorn, Acknowledging a grace in this, 

And meet their pity fhee to face ; A comfort in the dark abyss. 

Yea, trusting in God's holy aid, But look not for me when T am gone, 
I to my Father knelt and prayed; And be no farther wrought upon: 
And one, the pensive Marmaduke, Farewell all wishes, all debate, 
Methought, was yielding inwardly, All prayers for this cause, or for that | 
And would have laid his purpose by, ‘Weep, if that aid thee; but depend 


But for a glance of his Father's eye, 
Which I myself could scarcely brook. 


Then be we, each and all, forgiven ! For we must fall, both we and ours— 
Thou, chiefly thou, my Sister dear, ‘This Mansion and these pleasant bowers, 
Whose pangs are registered in heaven — Walks, pools, and arbours, homestead, hall— 


The stifled sigh, the hidden tear, 
And smiles, that dared to take their place, 


Meek filial smiles, upon thy face, And learn to glory in a Stranger; 

As that unhallowed Banner grew ‘The hawk forget his perch; the hound 
Beneath a loving old Man's view. Be parted from his ancient ground : 

Thy part is done—thy painful part ; ‘Tho blast will sweep us all away— 

Be thou then satisfied in heart! One desolaticn, one decay ! 

A further, though far easier, task And even this Creature!” which words saying, 
‘Than thine hath been, my duties ask ; He pointed to a lovely Doe, 

‘With theirs my efforts cannot blend, A few stops distant, fooding, straying 5 

T cannot for such cause contend ; Fair creature, and more white than snow! 


Upon no help of outward friend ; 
Espouxe thy doom at once, and cleave 
‘To fortitude without reprieve. 


‘Our fate is theirs, will reach them all ; 


‘The young horse mast forsake hix manger, 


‘Their aims I utterly forswear ; * Even she will to hor peaseful woods 
But I in body will be there. Return, and to hor murmuring floods, 
‘Unarmed and naked will I go, And be in beart and soul the same 
Be at their side, come weal or woo : She was before sbe hither came ; 
On kind cocasions I may walt, Ere sho had learned to love us all, 
See, hear, obstruct, or mitigate. Horvelf beloved in Rylstone-hall. 


Bare breast I take and an empty hand*."— 


‘The Rising of the North.” 


—— 


—But thou, my Sister, doomed to be 
‘The last leaf on a blasted tree 
If not in vain we breathed the breath 






















Now joy for you who from the towers 

Of Brancepeth look in doubt and fear, 
‘Telling melancholy hours | 

Proclaim it, let your Masters hear 

‘That Norton with his band is near! 
‘Pronounced the word,—and the Earls desery, 
Well-pleased, the arméd Company 
‘Marching down the banks of Were. 







‘Said fearless Norton to the pair 
Gove forth to greet him on the plain— 
“This meeting, noble Lords! looks fair, 
[bring with me a goodly train ; 
‘Their hearts are with you ; bill and dale 
“Have helped us: Ure we crossed, and Swale, 
And bors and harness followed—ece 
“The best part of their Yeomanry! 
-—Stand forth, my Sous !—these eight are mine, 
Whom to this servico I commend ; 
| Which way soc'er our fate incline, 
| These will be faithful to the end ; 
| Spiher are my ok ”—veien failed him here— 
fy all save one, s Daughter dear! 











‘Wier 3 breve left, Lowe's mildest birch, 
‘The mcekest Chd em this biowed earch 
‘Thad tet these are hy my side, 
‘These Eight, and this is 9 day of pride! 
‘The tier is ripe, With foxtive din 
Le! how the people are thecking in,— 
‘Like bangry fowl to the feeder's haad 
‘When snow lies heavy apon the land.” 


‘Ho spake bare truth ; for far and near 
From every side came noisy swarms 
Of Peasants in their homely gear; 
And, mixed with these, to Brancepeth came 
Grave Gentry of estate and name, 
And Captains known for worth in arms; 
And prayed the Earls in self-defence 
To rise, and prove their innocence — 
* Rise, noble Earls, put forth your might 
For holy Chureb, and the People’s right !"” 


‘The Norton fixed, at this demand, 
His eye upon Northumberland, 
And said ; “ The Minds of Men will own 
No loyal rest while England's Crown 
Remains without an Heir, tho bait 
Of etrife anil factions desperate ; 
Who, paying dendly hate in kind 
Through all things else, in this can find 
A matual hope, a common mind ; 
And plot, snd pant to overwhelm 
All ancient honour in the realm, 
—Brave Earls | to whose heroic veins 
Our noblest ood is given in trust, 
To you a suffering State complains, 
‘And ye must raise her from the dust, 
With wishes of still bolder scope 
On you we look, with dearest hope ; 
Even for our Altars—for the prize 
In Heaven, of life that never dies ; 
For the old and holy Chureh we mourn, 
And must in joy to her return. 
Behold !"—and from his Son whose stand 
‘Was on his right, from that guardian hand 
He took the Banner, and unfurled 
‘The precious folds—“ behold,” said he, 
The ransom of « sinful world ; 
Let this your preservation be ; 
‘The wounds of hands nnd fect and side, 
And the sacred Cross on whieh Jess died 
—This bring I from an ancient hearth, 
‘These Records wrought in pledge of love 
By hands of no ignoble birth, 
A Maid o'er whom the blessed Dove 
Vouchsafed in gentleness to brood 


— 








‘While #he the holy work pursued.” 

Uplift the Standard!” was the ery 

From all the listeners that stood round, 

« Plant it,—by this we live or die.” 

‘The Norton ceased not for that sound, 

‘But said ; “ The prayer which ye have heard, 
Much injured Earle! by these preferred, 

Is offered to the Saints, the sigh 

‘Of tens of thousands, secretly.” 

Uplift it 1” eried once more the Band, 

And then = 















Th all its dread emblazonry, 

A voice of uttermost joy brake out: 

‘The transportwas rolled down the river of Were, 

And Durham, the time-honoured Durham, did 
bear, 

And the towers of Saint Cuthbert were stirred 
by the shout ! 


Now was the North in arms :—they shine 

Tn warlike trim from Tweed to ‘Tyne, 

At Percy's voice: and Noville sees 

His Followers gathering in from Tees, 

From Were, and all the little rills 

Concealed amonjg the forkid hillse— 

Seven hundred Knights, Retainers all 

Of Neville, at their Mnster's call 

Had sate together in Raby Hall! 

Such strength that Earldom held of yore ; 

Nor wanted at this time rich store 

Of well-appointed chivalry. 

—Not loth the sleepy Innoe to wield, 

And greet the old paternal shield, 

‘They heard the summons ;—and, furthermore, 

Horsemen and Foot of cach degree, 

Unbound by pledge of fealty, 

Appeared, with free und open hate 

Of novelties in Church and State ; 

Knight, burghor, yeoman, and esquire ; 

And Romish pricst, in priest's attire. 

And thus, in arms, a zealous Band 
under joint command, 

To Durham first their course they bear ; 

And in Saint Cuthbert’s ancient seat 

Sang mass,—and tore the book of prayery— 

And trod the bible beneath their feet. 


Thence marching southward smooth and free 
“They mastered their host at Wetherby, 
Full sixteen thousand fhir to see * ;* 


* Frean the old ballad, 
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‘The Choicest Warriors of the North ! 

But none for beauty and for worth 

Like those eight Sons—who, in a ring, 

(Ripo men, or blooming in life's spring) 

Each with a lance, erect and tall, 

‘A falchion, and a bucklor small, 

Stood by their Sire, on Clifford-moor, 

‘To guard the Standard which he bore. 

On foot they girt their Father round ; 

And 60 will keep the appointed ground 

Where’er their march : no steed will he 

Henceforth bestride ;—triumphantly, 

He stands upon the grassy sod, 

Trusting himself to the earth, and God. 

Rare sight to embolden and inspire ! 

Proud was the field of Sons and Sire ; 

Of him the most ; and, sooth to say, 

‘No shape of man in all the array 

‘So graced the sunshine of that day, 

‘The monumental pomp of age 

‘Was with this goodly Personage ; 

A stature undepressed in size, 

Unbent, which rather seemed to rise, 

In open victory o'er the weight 

Of seventy years, to loftier height ; 

Magnific limbs of withered state ; 

A {hoo to fear and venerate ; 

Eyes dark and strong ; and on his head 

Bright locks of silver hair, thick 

Which « brown morion half-concealed, 

Light as « hunter's of the eld ; 

And thus, with girdle round his waist, 

Whereon tho Banner-staff might rest 

At need, he stood, advancing high 

‘The glittering, flouting Pageantry. 
‘Who secs him !—thousanis see, and One 

With unparticipated gaze ; 

Who, "mong those thousands, friend hath pone, 

And trends in solitary ways. 

He, following wheresoo'er he might, 

Hath watched the Banner from afar, 

As shepherds watch a lonoly star, 

Or mariners the distant light 

‘That guides them through a stormy night. 

And now, upon a chosen plot 

Of rising ground, yon heathy spot ! 

He takes alone his far-off stand, 

With breast unmailed, unweapened band. 


Hie there etisids Axed fram hot to boars 
Yet sometimes in more humble guise, 














march with Dudley at their head, 
: days’ space, will to York be led !— 


From 3 ‘come ; and Howard's aid 


} GRIN iroogh the Yioe, from man to man, 


Shall Percy blush, then, for his name? 
Must Westmoreland be asked with shame 
‘Whose were the numbers, where the loss, 
In that other day of Neville's Cross? 
When the Prior of Durham with holy hand 
Raised, as the Vision gave command, 
Saint Cuthbert’s Relic—far and near 
Kenned on the point of a lofty spear ; 
While the Monks prayed in Maiden’s Bower 
To God descending in his power, 

Less would not at our need be due 

‘To us, who war against the Untrue ;— 
‘The delegates of Heaven we rise, 
Convoked the impious to chastise : 

We, we, the sanctities of old 


Went Norton, and resamed his post. 
Alas! thought he, and have I borne 

This Banner raised with joyful pride, 
This hope of all posterity, 

By those dread symbols sanctified ; 

‘Thus to become at once the seorn 

OF babbling winds as they go by, 

A spot of shame to the sun’s bright eye, 
‘To the light clouds a mockery! 

—* Even these poor eight of mine would stem—" 
Half to himself, and half to them. 

He spake—* would stem, or quell, a foree 
Ten times their number, man and horse; 
‘This by their own unaided might, 
Without their father in their xight, 
Without the Cause for which they fight; 
A Cause, which on a needful day 

Would breed us thousands brave as they.” 


Fell on him, with the sudden thought 

OF her by whom the work was wrought :— 
Oh wherefore was her countenance bright 
With love divine and gentle light ¥ 

She would not, could not, disobey, 

But her Faith leaned another way, 

‘Ti tears she wept; 1 suw therm fall, 























Toverheard her as she spake 
Sad words to that mute Animal, 

‘The White Doe, in the hawthorn brake ; 
She steeped, but not for Josu’s sake, 
‘This Croas in tears: by her, and One 
‘Unworthier far we are undone— 

Her recreant Brother —he prevailed 
Over that tender 

‘Too oft alas! by her whose head 

‘Tn the cold grave hath long been laid: 
She first, in renson's dawn beguiled 

Her docile, unsuspecting Child : 

Far back—far back my mind must go 
‘To reach the well-xpring of this woe! 


While thus he brooded, music sweet 
Of border tunes was played to cheer 
‘The footsteps of a quick retreat ; 
But Norton lingered in the rear, 
‘Stung with sharp thoughts; and ere the last 
From his distracted brain was cast, 


Tn your indignant thoughts my share ; 
Am grieved this backward march to sce 
So careless and disorderly, 

T scorn your Chiefs—men who would lead, 
And yet want courage at their need: 
Then look at them with open eyes! 
Deserve they further sacrifice — 
Tfi—when thoy shrink, nor dare oppose 
In open field their gathering foes, 
(And fast, from this decisive day, 

Yon multitude must melt away ;) 

Tf now I ask a grace not claimed 
While ground was left for hope; unblamed 
‘Be an endeavour that can do 

No injury to them or you. 

My Father! 1 would help to find 

A place of shelter, till the rage 

Of cruel men do like the wind 
Exhaust itself and sink to rest ; 

Be Brother now to Brother joined! 
Admit me in the equipage 

Of your misfortunes, that at least, 
Whatever fate remain behind, 

I may bear witness in my breast 

To your nobility of mind!" 


“Thou Enemy, my bane and blight! 
‘Oh! bold to fight the Coward's fight 
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Against all good ”—but why declare, 
At length, the issue of a prayer 
Which love had prompted, yielding seope 
Too free to one bright moment's hope! 
Suffice it that the Son, who strove 

With fruitless effort to allay 

‘That passion, prudently gave way ; 

Nor did he turn aside to prove 

His Brothers’ wisdom or their love— 
But calmly from the spot withdrew ; 
His best endeavours to renew, 

Should ¢’er a kindlier time ensue. 


— 


CANTO FOURTH. 


"Tis night: in silence looking down, 
The Moon, from cloudless ether, sees 

A Camp, and a beleaguered Town, 

And Castle like o stately crown 

On the steep rocks of winding Tees ;— 
And southward far, with moor between, 
Hill-top, and flood, and forest green, 

‘The bright Moon secs that valley small 
Where Rylstone’s old sequestered Hall 

A venerable image yields 

Of quiet to the neighbouring fields ; 
‘While from one pillared chimney breathes 
‘The smoke, and mounts in silver wreaths. 
—The courts aro hushed ;—for timely aleep 
‘The grey-hounds to their kennel creep ; 
‘The peacock in the broad ash tree 

Aloft is rooated for the night, 

He who in proud prosperity 

Of colours manifold and bright 

Walked round, affronting the daylight ; 
And higher still, above the bower 
Where he is perched, from yon lone Tower 
The hall-cloek in the clear moonshine 
With glittering finger points at nine, 


Ab! who could think that sadness here 
Hath any sway! or pain, or fear? 
A soft and tolling sound is heard 
Of streams inaudible by day ; 
The garden pool's dark surface, stirred 
By the night insects in their play, 
Breaks into dimples small and bright ; 
A thousand, thousand rings of light 
‘That shape themselves and disappear 
Almost as soon as seen :—and lo! 
Not distant far, the milk-white Doo— 
‘The same who quietly was feeding 
On the green herb, and nothing heeding, 


















© But oh! er ingtl teae aicaek 
Mate Spirit of maternal love, 

‘That stood’st before my eyes, more clear 
‘Than ghosts are fabled to appear 

Sent upon embnssies of fear; 

As thou thy presence hast to me 


Ho greek him with & silos, ad aay f= 


£Ifhope be a rejected stay, 

* Do thou, my christian Son, beware 
© Of that most lamentable snare, 

€ The self-reliance of despair |’ ” 


‘Then from within the embowered retreat 
Whore sho had found « grateful seat 
Perturbed sho issues, She will got 
Horeelf will follow to the war, 

And clasp her Father's knees ;—ah, nol 
She moots the insuperable bar, 

The injunction by her Brother laid ; 

His parting charge—but ill obeyed— 
‘That intordicted all debate, 

All prayer for this cause or for that; 

All efforts that would turn aside 

‘The headstrong current of their fate: 

Her dhity ts to stand and wait ; 

In resignation to abide 

‘The shock, AND FINALLY stouRE 

O'ER PAIN AND GRIEF ACTRIUMYH PURE. 
—She feels it, and her pangs are checked. 
But now, a4 silently she paced 

‘The turf, and thought by thonght waa chased, 
Came One who, with sedate respect, 
Approached, and, greeting her, thus spake ; 
An old man’s privilege I take : 















Dark is the time—a woeful day! 
‘Dear daughter of alltietion, say 
‘How can I serve yout point the way.” 


“Rights have you, and may well bo bold; 


You not forbidden to recline 
With hope upon the Will divine.” 


“Hope,” said the old Man, “must abide 
With all of us, whate’er botide. 
In Craven's Wilds is many n den, 
To shelter persecuted men: 
Far under ground is many a cave, 
Whore they might lie as in the grave, 
‘Until this storm hath ceased to rave: 
Or let them cross the River Tweed, 
And be at once from peril freed 1” 


“Ah tempt me not!" sho faintly sighed ; 
“T will not counsel nor exhort, 
With my condition satisfied ; 
Bat you, at least, may make report 
Of what befals ;—be this your task— 
‘This may be done ;—"tis all T ask!” 


She spake—and from the Lady's sight 
‘Tho Sire, unconscious of his age, 
Departed promptly aa a Page 
Bound on zome errand of delight. 
—The noble Francis—wise as brave, 
‘Thought he, may want not skill to save, 
With hopes in tenderness concealed, 
‘Unarmed he followed to the field ; 

Him will I seek: the insurgent Powers 

Are now besioging Barnard’s Towers,— 
“Grant that the Moon which shines this night 
May guide them in a prudent flight!” 


But quick the turns of chance and change, 
And knowledge has a narrow range ; 
Whence idle fears, and needicas pain, 

And wishes blind, and efforts vain.— 
‘The Moon may shine, but cannot be 
‘Their gnide in flight—already she 
‘Hath witnessed their captivity. 

She saw the desperate assault 

Upon that hostile castle made ;— 
‘But dark and dismal is the vault 








Where Norton and his sons are laid t 
Disastrous issue !—he had said 

* This night yon faithless Towers must yield, 
Or we for ever quit the field. 
—Neville is utterly dismayed, 

For promise fails of Howard's aid ; 

And Dacre to our call replies 

That Ae is unprepared to rine, 

My heart is sick ;—this weary pause 

Must nooils be fatal to our esnse, 

The breach is open—on the wall, 

‘This night, the Banner shall be planted!” 
—'Twas dono: his Sons were with him—all ; 
They belt him round with hearts undaunted 
And others follow ;—Sire and Son. 

Leap down into the court ;—**Tis won "— 
They shout aloud—but Heaven decreed 
‘That with their joyful shout should close 
‘The triumph of a desperate deed 

Which struck with terror friends and foes 
The friend shrinks back—the foe recoils 
From Norton and his filial band ; 

But they, now caught within the toils, 
Against a thousand. cannot stand ;— 

‘The foe from numbers courage drew, 

And overpowered that gallant few. 

* A rescue for the Standard !” cried 

‘The Father from within the walls; 

But, eee, the eacred Standard falls !— 
‘Confusion through the Camp spread wide: 
Some fied ; and some their fears detained : 
But ere the Moon had sunk to rest 
In her pale chambers of the west, 
‘Of thot rash levy nought remained, 
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CANTO FIPTH. 
Hiow on « point of rugged ground 






An edifice of warlike frame 

Stands singlo—Norton Tower its name— 
Tt fronts all quarters, and looks round 
O'er path and road, and plain and doll, 
Dark moor, and gleam of pool and stream 
Upon a prospect without bound. 









‘The summit of this bold ascent— 
‘Though bleak and bare, and seldom free 
As Pendle-hill or Pennygent 
From wind, or frost, or vapours wet— 
Had often heard the sound of glee 






















































n there the youthful Nartons met, 
‘To practise games and archery = 
‘How proud and happy they ! the crowd 
Of Lookers-on how pleased and proud | 
And from the scorching noon-tide sun, 
‘From showers, or when the prize was won, 
‘They to the Tower withdrew, and there 
Would mirth rum round, with generous fare ; 
‘And the stern old Lord of Rylstone-hall, 
‘Was happiest, proudest, of them all | 


But now, his Child, with anguish pale, 
‘Upon the height walks to and fro ; 
‘Tis woll that she hath heard the tale, 
Received the bitterness of woo : 

For she Aad hoped, had hoped snd feared, 
Such rights did feeble nature claim ; 
And oft her stops had hither steored, 
Though not unconscious of self-blame ; 
For she her brother's change revored, 
His farewell words ; and by tho amo, 
Yea by her brother's very name, 

Had, in her solitude, been cheered, 


Beside the lonely watch-tower stood 
‘That grey-haired Man of gentle blood, 
Who with her Father had grown old 

In friendship ; rival hunters they, 

And fellow warriors in their day ; 

‘To Rylstone he the tidings brought ; 
‘Then on this height the Maid had sought, 


Which it had been his lot to seo, 


‘To him the Lady turned ; * You said 
‘That Francis lives, Ae is not dead 1" 


“Your noble brother hath been spared ; 
‘To take his life they have not dared ; 

On him and on hia high endeavour 

‘The light of praise shall shine for ever | 
Nor did he (such Heaven's will) in vain 
His solitary course maintain ; 

Not vainly struggled in the might 

Of duty, sceing with clear sight ; 

He was their comfort to the last, 

‘Their joy till every pang was past, 


‘I witnemed when to York they came— 
‘What, Lady, if their fect were tied ; 

: ‘Might deserve a good Man's blame ; 
‘But marks of infamy and shame— 

These were their triumph, these their pride ; 
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Nor wanted "mid the pressing crowd 
‘Deep feeling, that found utterance loud, 
«Lo, Francis comes,’ there were who cried, 
* A Prisoner once, but now set free! 
‘Tis well, for he the worst defied 
‘Through force of natural piety ; 

He rose not in this quarrel, he, 

For coneord’s sake and England’s good, 
Suit to his Brothers often made 

With tears, and of bis Father prayed— 
And when he bad in vain withstood 
Their purposo—then did he divide, 

He parted from them; but at their side 
Now walks in unanimity. 

‘Then peace to cruelty and scorn, 
While to the prison they are borne, 
Peace, peace to all indignity |? 


And so in Prison were they laid— 
Oh hear me, hear me, gentle Maid, 
For I am come with power to bless, 
By scattering gleams, through your distress, 
Of a redeeming happiness, 
Mo did a reverent pity move 
And privilege of ancient love ; 
And, in your service, making bold, 
Entrance I gained to that strong-hold. 


Your Father gave me cordial greeting ; 


And said— Wo need not stop, my Son! 
‘Thoughts press, and time is hurrying on ‘— 
And so to Francis he renewed 

His words, more calmly thus pursued, 


* Might this our enterprise have sped, 
Change wide and deep the Land had seen, 
A renovation from the dead, 

A spring-tide of immortal green : 

The darksome altars would have blazed 

Like stars when clouds are rolled away; 

Salvation to all eyes that gazod, 

Once more the Rood had been upraised 

‘To spread its arms, and stand for aye. 

Then, then—bad I survived to see 

New life in Bolton Priory ; 

The voice restored, the eye of Truth 

Re-opened that inspired my youth ; 

‘To see her in her pomp arrayed— 

‘This Barner (for such vow J made) 

Should on the consecrated breast 

‘Of that same Temple have found rest = 
x 
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T would myself have hung it high, 
Fit offering of glad victory ! 


A shadow of such thought remains 
To cheer this xad and pensive time ; 
A solemn fancy yet sustains 
One feeble Being—bids me climb 
‘Even to the last—one effort more 
‘To attest my Faith, if not restore. 


Hear then,’ said he, ‘while T impart, 
‘My Son, the last wish of my heart, 
‘The Banner strive thou to regain ; 
And, if the endeavour prove not vain, 
Bear it—to whom if not to thee 
Shall I this lonely thought consign t— 
‘Bear it to Bolton Priory, 

And Isy it on Saint Mary's shrine ; 

‘To wither in the sun snd breeze 

"Mid those decaying sanctitics, 

There let at least the gift bo laid, 

‘The testimony there displayed ; 

Bold proof that with no selfish aim, 

But for lost Faith and Christ’s dear name, 
Tholmeted a brow though white, 

And took « place in all men’s sight ; 
‘Yea offered up this noble Brood, 

‘This fair unrivalled Brotherhood, 

And turned away from thee, my Son ! 
And left—but be the rest unsnid, 

The name untonched, the tear unshed ;— 
‘My wish is known, and I have done : 
Now promise, grant this one request, 
‘This dying prayer, and be thou blest !” 


Then Francis answered— Trust thy Son, 
Wor, with God's will, it shall be done !’— 


The pledge obtained, the solemn word 


They stood like trees when carth and heaven 
Are calm ; they knew each other's worth, 
And reverently the Band went forth. 

‘They met, when they had reached the door, 
‘One with profane and harsh intent 

Placed there—that he might go before 
And, with that roeful Banner borne 

Aloft in sign of taunting scorn, 

Conduct them to their punishment : 








‘So cruel Sussex, unrestrained 

By boman feeling, had ordained. 
The unhappy Banner Francis saw, 
And, with look of calm command 
He took it from the soldier's hand ; 
And all the people that stood roand 
Confirmed the deed in peace profound. 
—High transport did the Father shed 
Upon his Son—and they were led, 
Led on, and yielded up their breath ; 
‘Together died, a happy death |— 
But Francis, soon as he had braved 
‘That insult, and the Banner saved, 
Athwart the unresisting tide 

Of the spectators occupied 

Tn admiration or dismay, 

Bore instantly his Charge away.” 


These things, which thus had in the sight 
And hearing passed of Him who stood 
With Emily, on the Watch-tower height, 
In Rylstone's woeful neighbourhood, 

He told; and oftentimes with voice 


higher. 
“Yes—God is rich in merey,” said 
‘The old Man to the silent Maid, 
“Yet, Lady! shines, through this black night, 
One star of aspect heavenly bright ; 
‘Your Brother lives—he lives—is come 
Perhaps already to his home ; 
‘Then let us leave this dreary place.” 
She yielded, and with gentle pace, 
‘Though without one uplifted look, 
‘To Rylstone-ball her way she took. 


—— 


CANTO SIXTH. 
War comes not Francis t—From the dolefal City 
Ho fled,—and, in his flight, could hear 
‘The death-sounds of the Minster-bell = 
‘That sullen stroke pronounced farewell 
‘To Marmaduke, cut off from pity? 
To Ambrose that! and then a knell 
For him, the weet half-opened Flower! 
For all—all dying in one hour! 
—Why comes not Francis? ‘Thoughts of love 
Should bear him to his Sister dear 
With the fleet motion of = dove; 
Yea, like a heavenly messenger 
Of speediest wing, should he appear. 


= 
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‘To Emily in the yew-tree shade : 
Ho sighed, submitting will and power 
‘To the stern embrace of that grasping hoor, 
“No choice is left, the deed is mine— 
Dead are thoy, dead !—and I will go, 
And, for their sakes, come weal or woe, 
Will lay the Relic on the shrine,” 


So forward with a steady will 
‘He went, and traversed plain and hill ; 
‘And up the vale of Wharf his way 
Pursued ;—and, at the dawn of day, 
Attained = summit whence his eyes 
Could seo the Tower of Bolton rise. 
‘There Francis for a moment's space 
Made halt—but hark! a noise behind 
Of horsemen nt an enger pace! — 
He heard, and with misgiving mind. 
—'Tis Sir George Bowes who leads the Bani ; 
They como, by cruel Sussex sent ; 
Who, when the Nortons from the hand 
Of death had drunk their punishment, 


‘That even bad men had vainly striven 
Against that overcoming light) 

‘Was then reviewed, and prompt word given, 
‘That to what place soever fled 

He should be scized, alive or dead. 


‘The troop of horse have gained the height 
Where Franeis stood in open sight, 
They hem him round—* Behold the proof,” 
‘They cried, “the Ensign in his hand! 
He did not arm, he walked aloof ! 
For why !—to save his Pather’s land ;— 
Worst Traitor of them all is he, 
A Traitor dark and cowardly |* 














“J am no ‘'raitor,” Francis sid, 
Though this unhappy freight I bear; 
And rust not part with. But beware ;— 
Err not, by hasty zeal misled, 

Nor do a suffering Spirit wrong, 

‘Whose are too strong !”” 

At this he from the beaten road 

Retreated towards a brake of thorn, 

‘That like = place of vantage showod 5 

A i as a ee aoe 
* 


—— 
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In self-defence with warlike brow 

‘Ho stood,—nor weaponless was now ; 

He from a Soldier's hand had snatchod 

A spear,—and, s0 protected, watched 

‘The Asmilants, turning round and round ; 
But from behind with treacherous wound 

A Spearman brought him to the ground. 
‘The guardian lance, as Francis fell, 
Droppad from him ; but his other hand 
‘The Banner clenched; till, from out the Band, 
‘One, the most eager for the prize, 

Rushed in; and—while, O grief to tell! 

A glimmering sense still left, with eyes 
Uneloged the noble Francis lsy— 
Seized it, as hunters seize their prey; 

But not before the warm life-blood 

Had tinged more deeply, as it flowed, 

‘The wounds the broidored Banner showed, 
‘Thy fatal work, O Maiden, innocent as good t 


Proudly the Horsemen bare away 
‘The Standard ; and where Francis lay 
‘Thero was he left alone, unwept, 

And for two days unnoticed slept. 
For at that time bewildering fear 
Possessed the country, far and near ; 
Bat, on the third day, passing by 
One of the Norton Tenantry 

Espied the uncovered Corso; the Man 
Shrunk as he recognised the face, 
And to the nearest homesteads ran 
‘And called the people to the place. 
—How desolate is Rylstone-hall | 
‘This was the instant thought of all ; 
And if tho lonely Lady there 
Should be; to her they cannot bear 


‘Thoughts sadder still, they deemed it best 
‘That, if the Priest should yiold assont 
‘And no one hinder their intent, 

‘Then, they, for Christian pity’s sake, 


Apart, some little space, was made 









Bearing the body on a bier; 
And psalms they sing—a holy sound 
‘That bill and vale with sadness hear, 


But Emily hath raised her head, 
And is again disquicted ; 
‘She must behold !—so many gone, 
Where is the solitary One 
And forth from Rylstone-hall stepped she,— 
To seek her Brother forth she went, 
And tremblingly her course she bent 
Toward Bolton's rained Priory. 
‘She comes, and in the vale hath heard 
‘The funoral dirge ;—she sees the knot 
Of people, sees them in one spot— 
And darting like a wounded bind 
‘Sho reached the grave, and with her breast 
Upon the ground received the rest,— 
‘The consummation, the whole ruth 
And sorrow of this final truth! 


— 


CANTO SEVENTH. 


+ Powers there are 
‘That touch each othor to the quick—in modes 
‘Which the gross world no sense hath to perceive, 
No soul to dream of.” 

‘Trou Spirit, whose angelic hand 

Was to the harp a strong command, 

Called the submissive strings to wake 

In glory for this Maiden's sake, 

Soy, Spirit! whither hath she fled 

‘To hide her poor affticted hend¥ 

What mighty forest in its gloom 

Enfolds her (—is a rifted tomb 

Within tho wilderness her seat? 

Some island which the wild waves beat— 

Is that the Sufferer’s last retreat? 

Or some aspiring rock, that shrouds 

[ts perilous front in mists and clouds? 

High-elimbing rock, low sunless dale, 

‘Sea, desert, what do these avail! 

Oh take her anguish and her fears 

Tnto a deep recess of years! 


"Tis done ;—despoil and desolation 
Over Rylstone’s fair domain have blown ; 
Pools, terraces, and walks are sown. 
With weeds; the bowers are overthrown, 
Or have given way to slow mutation, 
While, in their ancient habitation 
‘The Norton name hath been unknown. 
‘The lordly Mansion of its pride 











And where full many a brave tree stood, 
‘That used to spread its boughs, and ring 
With the sweet bird’s carolling. 

Behold her, like a virgin Queen, 
Neglecting in imperial state 

‘These outward images of fate, 

Ani carrying inward a serene 

Ani perfect sway, through many a thought 
Of chance and change, that hath been brought 
‘To the subjection of a holy, 

‘Though stern and rigorous, melancholy ! 

‘The like authority, with grace 

(Of swfulness, is in her face,— 

‘There hath she fixed it; yet it seems 


And she hath wandered, long and far, 
Beneath the light of sun and etar ; 
Hath roamed in trouble and in grief, 
Driven forward like « withered leaf, 
Yea like s ship st random blown 
‘To distant places and unknown. 
But now she dares to seck a haven 
Among her native wilds of Craven ; 
Hath scen again her Fathor’s roof, 
And put her fortitude to proof ; 
‘The mighty sorrow hath been borne, 
And she is thoroughly forlorn : 
| Her soul doth in itself stand fast, 
| Sustained by memory of the past 
And strength of Reason ; held above 
‘Tho infirmities of mortal love ; 


Peace tri, ol ti, 













(Sach have I scen) whom chance of birth 
Hath separated from its kind, 

‘To live and dic in a shady bower, 
Single on the gladsome earth, 


‘When, with » noise like distant thunder, 
A troop of deer came sweeping by; 
And, suddenly, behold a wonder ! 


Hath stopped, and fixed her large full eye 
Upon the Lady Emily ; 

A Doe most beautiful, clear-white, 

A radiant creature, silver-bright! 


‘Thus cheeked, a little while it stayed ; 
A little thoughtful pause it made; 
Ani then advanced with stealth-like pace, 
Drew softly near her, and more mear— 
Looked roand—bat saw no cause for fear ; 
So to her feet the Creature came, 


‘Ob, moment ever blest! O Pair 
Beloved of Heaven, Heayven’s chosen care, 
‘This was for you a precious greeting ; 
And may it prove a fruitful meeting! 
Joined are they, and the sylvan Doe 


Lone Sufferer! will not she believe 

‘Tho promise in that speaking face; 

And welcome, a4 a gift of grace, 

‘The svddest thought the Creature brings! 














| 





‘That day, the first of a re-union 

Which was to teem with high communion, 
‘That day of balmy April weather, 

‘They tarried in the wood together. 

And when, ere fall of evening dew, 

She from her sylvan haunt withdrew, 
‘The White Doo tracked with faithful pace 
‘The Lady to her dwelling-place ; 

‘That nook where, on paternal ground, 

A habitation she had found, 

‘The Master of whose humble board 
‘Once owned her Father for his Lord ; 

‘A hut, by tufted trees defended, 

‘Where Rylstone brook with Wharf is blended. 


‘When Emily by morning light 
Went forth, the Doo stood there in sight. 
She shrunk :—with one frail shock of pain 
Received and followed by a prayer, 
She saw the Creature once again ; 
Shun will she not, she feels, will bear j— 


To leave —Unwooed, yet unforbidden, 
The White Doe followed up the vale, 
Up to another cottage, hidden 

In the doep fork of Amerdale ; 

And there may Emily restore 
Herself, in spots unseen before, 

—Why toll of mossy rock, or tree, 

By lurking Dernbrook’s pathless side, 
Haunts of s strengthening amity 

‘That calmed her, cheered, and fortified 1 
For she hath ventured now to read 

Of time, and place, and thought, and deed— 
Endless history that lies 

To her silent Follower’s eyes ; 

Who with » power like human reason 
Discerns the favourable season, 

Skilled to approach. or to retire,— 

From looks conceiving her desire ; 

From look, deportment, voice, or mien, 
‘That vary to the heart within. 

If she too passionately wreathed 

Her arms, or over-dooply breathed, 
Walked quick or slowly, every mood 

Tn its degree was understood 5 

‘Then well may their accord be truc, 

And kindliest intercourse ensuc. 

—Oh! surely "twas a gentle rousing 
When she by sudden glimpse espicd 

‘The White Doe on the mountain browsing, 
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Or in the meadow wandered wide! 

How pleased, when down the Straggler sank 
Beside her, on some sunny bank! 

How soothed, when in thick bower enclosed, 
‘They, like a nested pair, reposed ! 

Fair Vision! when it crossed the Maid 
Within some rocky cavern Inid, 

‘The dark cave's portal gliding by, 

White as whitest cloud an high 
Floating through tho azure sky. 

—Whiat now is left for pain or fear! 

‘That Presence, dearer and more dear, 
While they, side by side, were atraying, 
And the shepherd’s pipe was playing, 

Did now a very gladness yield 

At morning to the dewy field, 

And with a deeper peace endued 

‘The hour of moonlight solitude. 


With her Companion, in such frame 
‘Of mind, to Rylstone back she came ; 
And, ranging through the wasted groves, 
Received the memory of old loves, 
Undisturbed and undistrest, 

Tnto a soul which now was blest 
With » soft spring-day of holy, 
Mild, and grateful, melancholy: 
Not sunless gloom or unenlightened, 
But by tender fancies brightened. 


When the bells of Rylstone played 
‘Their sabbath musio— Gav us ape!” 
‘That was the sound they seemed to epenk ; 
Inseriptive legend which I woen 
May on those holy bolls bo seen, 

‘That legend and her Grandsire’s name ; 
And oftentimes the Lady mock 

Had in her childhood read the same ; 
Words which she slighted at that day ; 
But now, when such sad change was wronght, 
And of that lonely name she thought, 
‘The bells of Rylatone seemed to say, 
While she «ute listening in the shade, 
With vocal music, * Gov us apte ;* 
And all the hills were glad to bear 
‘Their part in this effectual prayer, 


Nor lacked sho Reason’s firmest power ; 
Bat with the White Doo at her side 
Up would she climb to Norton Tower, 
And thence Jook round her far and wide, 
Her fate there measuring ;—all ix stilled,— 
‘The weak One bath subdued her heart ; 
Behold the prophecy fulfilled, 


























‘By whom we were first visited ; 

‘Whose vaice we beard, whose hand and wings 
‘Swept like a breeze the conscious strings, 
When, left in solitude, erewhile 


mortality, 
Her own thoughts loved she ; and could bend 
A dear look to her lowly Friend ; 
There stopped ; her thirst was satisfied 
‘With what this innocent spring supplied ; 
Her sanction inwardly she bare, 
And stood apart from human cares = 
But to the world returned no more, 
Although with no unwilling mind 
Help did she give at need, and joined 
The Wharfdale peasants in their prayers. 
At length, thus faintly, faintly tled 
To earth, she was set free, and died, 
‘Thy eoul, exalted Emily, 
Maid of the blasted family, 
Rose to the God from whom it came { 
—tIn Rylstone Church her mortal frame 
Was buried by her Mother's side. 


Most glorious sunset ! and a ray 
Survives—the twilight of this day— 
In that fair Creature whom the fields 
Support, and whom the forest shields ; 
Who, having filled a holy place, 
Partakes, in her dogree, Heaven's grace ; 
And bears a memory and a mind 
Raised far above the law of kind ; 
Haunting the spots with lonely cheer 
Which her dear Mistress once held dear : 
Loves most what Emily loved most— 
‘The enclosure of this church-yard ground; 
Here wanders like a gliding ghost, 
And every sabbath here is found ; 
Comes with the people when the bells 
Are heard among the moorland dels, 
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And sculptured Forms of Warriors brave : 
But chiefly by thatsingle grave, 


ECCLESIASTICAL SONNETS. 
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‘That one sequestered hillock green, 
‘The pensive visitant is seen. 

‘There doth the gentle Creature lie 
With those adversities unmoved 5 


‘Looks down upon her with a smile, ; 
A gracious smile, that seems to say— | 
Thou, thon art not « Child of Time, 
‘Bat Daughter of the Eternal Prime 1” 








PART I, 


PROM THE INTRODUCTION OF CHMISTIANITY INTO BRITAIN, TO THE CONSUMMATION OF THE PAPAL 
DOMINION, 


“A verso may catol a wandering Boul, that filew 
Profounder Tracts, and by a blest sarprice 
Convert delight into a Bacrificn.’ 


. 
INTRODUCTION, 


I, wito accompanied with faithfal pace 
Cerulean Duddon from his cloud-fed spring, 
And loved with spirit rated by his to sing 

Of mountain-quiet and boon naturo’s grace ; 
I, who exsoyed the nobler Stream to trace 

Of Liberty, and smote the plausive string 

‘Till the checked torrent, proudly triumphing, 
‘Won for herself a lasting resting-place ; 

‘Now seek upon tho heights of Time the source 
Of 4 Horr River, on whose banks are found 
‘Sweet pastoral flowers,and laurels that have crowned 
Full oft the unworthy brow of lawless force ; 
And, for delight of him sho tracks its course, 
‘Immortal amaranth snd palms abound. 








Th 

CONJECTURES, 
Te there be prophets on whose spirits rest 
Past things, revealed like future, they can tell 
What Powers, presiding o'er the sacred well 
Of Christian Faith, this savage Island blessed 
With its first bounty. Wandering throngh the west, 
Did holy Paul * 0 while in Britain dwell, 
And call the Fountain forth by miracle, 
And with dread signs the nascent Stream invest | 
Or Ho, whose bonds dropped off, whose prison doors 
Flew opon, by an Angel’s voice unbarred! 
Or some of humbler name, to these wild shares 
Storm-driven ; who, having seen the cup af woo 
Pass from their Master, sojourned here to guard 
‘The precious Current they bad taught to flow? 


® Bee Note, 
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1. 
DRUIDICAL EXCOMMUNICATION. 
"Maer and Love have met thee on thy road, 


it claim our reverence, that to God, 
Ancient of days ! that to the oternal Sire, 


‘These jealous Ministers of law aspire, 
As to the one sole fount whence wisdom flowed, 


Glimmers through many a superstitious form 
| That fills the Sou! with unavailing ruth, 





Lamuxr! for Diocletian's fiery sword 

Works busy as the lightning ; but instinet 

With malice ne’er to deadliest weapon linked, 
Which God's ethereal storehouses afford : 
Against the Followers of the incarnate Lard 

It rages ;—some are smitten in the field— [shield 
Some pierced to the heart through the ineffectual 
Of sacred home ;—with pomp are others gored 
And dreadfal respite. Thus was Alban tried, 
England's first Martyr, whor no threats couldshake; 
Self-offered victim, for his friend he died, 

And for the faith ; nor shall his name forsake 
‘That Hill, whose flowery platform seems to rise 
By Nature decked for holiest sncrifice *, 


vin 
‘AECOVERY. 

As, when # storm hath ceased, the birds regain 

Their cheerfulness, and busily retrim 

‘Their nesta, or chant a gratulating hymn 

‘To the blue ether and bespangled plain ; 

Even so, in many a re-constructed fane, 

Havo the survivors of this Storm renewed 


‘That persecution, blind with rage extreme, [nance 
May not the less, through Heaven's mild counte- 
Even in her own despite, both feed and cheer; 
For all things are less dreadful than they seem. 


vu 
TEMPTATIONS FROM ROMAN KEFLNEMENTS, 


Warcn, and be firm! for, soul-subduing vice, 

Heart-killing luxury, on your steps await. 

Fair houses, baths, and banquets delicate, 

And temples flashing, bright as polar ice, 

‘Their radiance through the woods—may yet suffice 

To sap your hardy virtue, and abate 

‘Your love of Him upon whose forehead sate 

‘The crown of tharns ; whose life-blood flowed, the 
price 

Of your redemption. Shun the insidious arts 

‘That Rome leas dreading from her frown 

‘Than from her wily praise, her peaceful gown, 

‘Language,and letters ;—these, though fondly viewed 

As humanising graces, are but parts . 

And instruments of deadlicat servitude ! 

Important part of thelr mysteries The Cormorant was a 

‘bird of bad omen. * Bee Note. 
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ix. 
DISSENSIONS. 
‘Tuar heresies should strike (if trath be seanned 


‘Uplifting toward high Heaven her fiery brand, 

A cherished Priestess of the new-baptized | 

‘Bat chastisement ahall follow peace despised. 

The Pictish cloud darkens the enereate land 

By Rome abandoned ; vain are suppliant cries, 
And prayers that woald undo her forced farewell ; 
Por she returns vot—Awed by her own knell, 
‘She casts the Britons upon strange Allies, 

‘Soon to become more dreaded enemies 

‘Than heartless misery called them to repel. 


STRUGGLE OF THE DRITONS AGAINST THE BARBARIANS. 
‘Rise !—they have risen: of brave Aneurin ask 
How they havescourged old foes, perfidious friends : 
‘The Spirit of Caractacus descends 

Upon the Patriots, animates their task ;— 
Amazement mins before the towering casque 

Of Arthur, bearing through the stormy field 

‘The virgin sculptured on his Christian shield :— 
Stretchod in the sunny light of victory bask 

‘Tho Host that followed Urien na he strode 

Over heaps of slain ;—from Cambrian wood and 
Druids deseend, auxiliars of the Cross; [moss 
Bards, nursed on blue Plinlimmon's atill abode, 
Rosh on the fight, to harps preferring swords, 
Ani ovorlasting deeds to burning words 


xi. 
SAXON conquEsT. 

Non wants the cause the panic-striking aid 

Of hallelnjahs * tost from hill to hill— 

For instant victory. But Heaven's high will 

Permits a socond and n darker shade 

Of Pugnn night. Afflicted and dismayed, 

‘The Relics of the sword flea to the mountains : 

0 wretched Land ! whose tears have flowed like 
fountains ; 

‘Whose arts and honours in the dust are laid 

By men yet scarcely conscious of a care 

For other monuments than those of Earth ; 

‘Who, as the fields and woods have given them birth, 

‘Wiil build their savage fortunes only there ; 

Content, if fows, and barrow, and the girth 

‘Of long-drawn rampart, witness what they were. 


© Bee Note. 
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Tax oppression of the tunvelt—torath and scora— 
‘The tribulation—and the gleaming blade— 

Such is the impetuoits spirit that pervades 

‘The song of Taliesin ;—Ours shall mown [turn 
‘The warmed Host who by their prayers would 
‘The sword from Bangor's walls, and guard the store 
Of Aboriginal and Roman lore, 

And Christian monuments, that now must burn 
To senseless ashes. Mark! howall things awerve 
From their known course, or vanish like a dream; 
Another language spreads from coast to coast ; 
Only perchance some melancholy Stream 

And some indignant Hills old names preserve, 
When laws, and ereeds, and people al! are lost 











xin. 

CASUAL INCITEMENT. 
A anionttatexp company of youthful slaves, 
Beautiful strangers, stand within the palo 
Of a sad market, ranged for public sale, 
Where Tiber’s stream the immortal City laves ; 
Avout by name; and not an Axor waves 
His wing who could seem lovelier to man’s eye 
Than they appear to holy Gregory ; 
Who, having learnt that name, salvation craves 
For Them, and for their Land. The earnest Sire, 
His questions urging, feels,in slender ties 
Of chiming sound, commanding sympathies ; 
De-imiaxs—ho would save them from Ged’s Tur ; 
Subjects of Saxon AErta—thoy shall sing 
Giad Hatce-lujahs to the eternal King f 





xv. 
GLAD TIDINGS. 
Fon ever hallowed be this morning fair, 
‘Blest be the unconscious shore on whieh ye tread, 
And blest the silver Cross, which ye, instead 
Of martial banner, in procession bear ; 
‘The Cross preceding Him who floats in air, 
‘The pictured Saviour !—By Augustin led, 
They come—and onward travel without dread, 
Chanting in barbarous ears a tuneful prayer— 
Sung for themselves, and those whom they would 
free! 

Rich conquest waits them >—the tempestagus sea 
Of Ignorance, that ran so rough and high 
And heeded not the voice of clashing swords, 
‘These good men humble by a few bare words, 
And calm with fear of God's divinity. 











| And what @ pensive Sage dott utter, hear! 


| May's life is ke a Sparrow, mighty King! 


 That—while st banqact with pour Chiefs you sit 
“Housed pear s bicsing Sre—is seen to flit 
Safe from the wintry tempest. Fintiering, 

® Here did it eater ; there, om hasty winz. 

© Flice oct, and pases on from cold to coll ; 
“But whenee it came we know not, nor behold 
“Whither it goes. Even such, that transient Thing, 
“The human Soul ; not utterly unknown, 

© While in the Body lodged, her warm abode ; 
But from shat world Sbe came, what woe or weal 
‘(On ber departure waits, no tongue hath shown ; 
“This mystery if the Stranger can reveal, 


| His be » welcome cordially bestowed +1” 


xvu. 
CONVERSION. 


| 
‘Paoxrt transformation works the novel Lore ; 


| ‘The Couneil closed, the Priest in full career 
| Rides forth, an arméd man, and hurls a spear 
‘To desecrate the Fane which heretofore 


| He served in folly, Woden falls, and Thor 


|| Is overturned ; the mace, in battle beaved 


(So might they dream) till victory was achieved, 
‘Drops, and the God himself is seen no more. 


‘Noa scorn the aid which Fazcy oft doth lend 
‘The Soul's esermal imorrests to promote: 
‘Death, darkness, dunger, arv cur nataral bot ; 
And evil Spirits may cur walk attend 

Four aaght the wisest koow or comprebend ; 
‘Then be good Spirits free to breathe a note 

‘Of clewation ; let their odours font 

Around these Converts; and their glories blend, 
‘The midnight stars combining, or the blaze 
Of the neon-diay. Nor decks that golden conis 
Of good warks, mingling with the visions, rake 
‘The Seal to purer works: and wile the line 
‘Shall draw, the Emits of the power define, 
‘That ever imperfect faith to man affords? 


xx. 

PRINITIVE ARO" Cimmer*. 
How besatifal your presence, how benign, 
‘Servants of God ! who not 2 thought will share 
With the vain world; who, cutwardly as bare 
As winter trees, yield no fallacious sign 
‘That the firm soul ix clothed with fruit divine! 
‘Sock Priest, when service worthy of his care 
‘Has called him forth to breathe the common air, 
Might seem s mintly Image from its shrine 
Desconded :—happy are the eyes that meet 
‘The Apparition ; evil thoughts are stayed 
At his approach, and low-bowed necks entreat 
A benediction from his voice or hand ; 
Whence grace, through which the heart can 


understand, 
And vows, that bind the ‘ill, in silence made, 


=x. 

OTHER INFLUENCES. 
An, when the Hedy, round which in love we elung, 
Is chilled by death, does mutual service fail? 
Is tender pity then of no avail! 
Are intercessions of the fervent tongue 
A waste of hopet—From this md source have 
sie arpa cement a, (sprung 
Which ill can brook more rational relief, 
Hence, prayers are shaped amiss, and ees tal 
For Souls whose doom is fixed! ‘The way ix smooth 
For Power that travels with the human heart; 
Confession ministers the pang to soothe 
In him who af the ghost of guilt doth start 
Ye holy Men, so earnest in your care, 
Of your own mighty instruments beware ! 
























xx. 
SECLUSION. 
Lance, shield, and sword relinquished—at his side 
A bead-roll, in his hand @ claspéd book, 
Or staff more harmless than a shepherd's crook, 
















At morn, and eve, and midnight’s silent hour, 
Do penitential eogitations cling ; 

Like ivy, round some ancient elm, they twine 

Tn grisly folds and strictures serpentino ; 
pee ae ne or eet ther ing, 
For recompence—their own perennial bower. 


































xxi. 

CONTINUED, 
Meranvxs that to some vacant 
My feet would rather tarn—to some dry nook 
Soooped out of living rock, and near » brook 
Horled down « mountain-cove from stage to stage, 
‘Yet tempering, for my sight, its bustling mage 
Tn the soft heaven of a translncent pool ; 
‘Thenee creeping under sylvan arches cool, 
Fit haunt of shapes whose glorious equipage 
Would elevate my dreams. A beechen bowl, 
A maple dish, my furnitare should be ; 
Crisp, yellow leaves my bed; the booting owl 
My night-watch ; nor should e’er the crested fowl 
From thorp or vill his matins sound for me, 
Tired of the world and all its industry. 


XI 
‘REPROOP. 
Bor what if One, through grove or flowery mend, 
Indulging thus at will the creeping fect 
Of 8 voluptuous indolence, should meet 
‘Thy hovering Shade, 0 venerable Bede! 
‘The saint, the scholar, from o circle freed 
Of toil stupendous, in » hallowed seat 
Of learning, where thou hoard’st the billows beat 
‘On a wild coast, rough monitors to feed 
Perpetaal industry. Sublime Recluse! 
‘The recreant soni, that dares to shun the debt 
Imposed on human kind, must first forget 
Thy diligence, thy unrelaxing use 
Of a long life ; and, in the hour of death, 
‘The last dear servico of thy passing breath* t 


* He expired dictating the last words of o translation 
of Bt. John's Gospel. 
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POEMS OF THE IMAGINATION, 











xxiv. 

SAXON MONASTERINS, AND LIGHTS AND SHADES OF 

THE RELIGION. 
By such examples moved to unbought pains, 
The people work like congregated bees ; 
Enger to build the quiet Fortresses 
Where Piety, a8 they believe, obtains 
From Heaven a general blessing ; timely rains 
Or needful sunshine ; prosperous enterprise, 
Justice and peace :—bold faith! yet also rise 
‘The sacred Structures for less doubtful gains. 
‘The Sensual think with reverence of the palms 
Which the chaste Votaries seck, beyond the grave ; 
If penance be redeemable, thence alms 
Flow to the poor, and freedom to the slave ; 
And if full aft the Sanctuary save 
Lives black with guilt, ferocity it calma. 









XXY. 

MISHONS AND TRAYELS. 
Not sedentary all: there are who roam 
‘To scatter seeds of life on barbarous shores ; 
Or quit with zealous step their knee-warn floors 
To seek the general mart of Christendom ; 
Whonce they, like richly-Inden merchants, come 
To their belovéd cells :—or shall we say 
‘That, like the Red-cross Knight, they urgetheir way, 
To lead in memorable triumph home 
Truth, their immortal Unat Babylon, 
Learned and wise, hath perished utterly, 
Nor leaves her Speech one word to aid the sigh 
‘That would lament her ;—Memphis, Tyrv, are gone 
With all their Arts,—but classic lore glides om 
By these Religious saved for all posterity, 


XXvI. 
ALIRED. 
Bexop 4 pupil of the monkish gown, 
‘Tho pious Atrrep, King to Justice dear ! 
Lord of tho harp and liberating spear 5 
Mirror of Princes! Indigent Renown 
Might rango the starry ether for a crown 
Equal to Ais deserts, who, like the year, 
Pours forth his bounty, like the day doth cheer, 
And owes tike night with mercy-tempered frown. 
Ease from this noble miser of his time 
No moment steals; pain narrows not his cares*_ 
‘Though small his kingdom as a spark or gem, 
Of Alfved boasts remote Jerusalem, 
And Christian India, through her wide-spread clime, 
In scred converse gifts with Alfred shares. 


* Boo Note. 










XxVIL 
HIS DESCENDANTS. 
Wuen thy great soul was freed from mortal chains, 


Biiassei haces, fox Lounchen bebd to sire 
‘With the fierce tempest, while, within the round 
Of their protection, gentle virtues thrive ; 

As off, *mid some green plot of open ground, 
Wide as the oak extends its dewy gloom, 

‘The fostered hyacinths spread their purple bloom. 


xxv. 

INFLUENCE ABUSED. 
Unoxp by Ambition, who with subtlest skill 
‘Changes her means, the Enthusiast as a dupe 
‘Shall soar, and as a hypocrite can stoop, 
And tur the instraments of good to il, 
Moulding the credulous people to his will. 
Such Duxstax —from its Benedictine coop 
Issues the master Mind, at whove fell swoop 
‘The chaste affections tremble to fulfil 
- Their purposes. Behold, pre-signified, 
‘The Might of spiritual away! his thoughts, his 


dreams, 
‘Do in the supernatural world abide: 
So vaunt a throng of Followers, filled with pride 
In what thoy seo of virtues pushed to extremes, 
And sorceries of talent misapplied, 


‘XXIX. 
DANISH CONQUESTS. 
Wor to tho Crown that doth the Cowl obey*! 
Dissonsion, checking arms that would restrain 
‘The incessant Rovers of the northern main, 
Helps to restore and spread a Pagan sway: 
But Gospel-truth is potent to allay 
Fierceness and rage ; and soon the cruel Dane 
Feels, through the influence of her gentle reign, 
His native superstitions melt away. 
‘Thus, often, when thick gloom the east o'erahroude, 
The full-orbed Moon, slow-climbing, doth appear 
Silently toconsume the heavy clouds ; 
_ Hone no one can resolve ; but every eye 


CANUTE. 
A piessint music floats along the Mere, 

From Monks in Ely chanting service high, 
While-as Caniite the King is rowing by: [near 
“@ My Oarsmen,” quoth the mighty King, * draw 
“ That we the sweet song of the Monks may hear {” 
‘He Histens (all past conquests and all schemes 

Of future vanishing like empty dreams) 
Heart-touched, and haply not without » tear, 
‘The Royal Minstrel, ere the choir is still, 

While his free Barge skims the smooth flood along, 
Gives to that rapture an accordant Rhyme*. 

© suffering Earth! be thankful; sternest elime 
And rudest age are subject to the thrill 

Of beaven-descended Piety and Song. 


xxxi. 

THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 
Tae woman-bearted Confessor prepares 
The evanescence of the Saxon Hine, 
Hark ! ‘tis the tolling Curfew |—the stars shine ; 
But of the lights that cherish houschold eares 
And festive gladness, burns not one that dares 
To twinkle nfter that dull stroke of thine, 
Emblem and instrument, from Thames to Tyne, . 
Of force that daunts, and cunning that ensnares | 
Yet as the terrors of the lordly bell, 
‘That quench, from hut to palace, lamps and fires, 
Touch not the tapers of the sacred quires ; 
Even 30 a thraldom, studious to expel 
Old laws, and ancient customs to derange, 
To Creed or Ritual brings no fatal change, 


XXXL. 


Coupix we spake. ‘The Saxons, overpowered 

By wrong triumphant through its own excess, 

From fielis laid waste, from house and home 
devoured 

By flames, look ap to heaven and crave redress 

From God's eternal justion, Pitiless 

‘Though men be, there are angels that can feel 

For wounds that death alone has power to heal, 

For penitent guilt, and innocent distress. 

And has a Champion tisen in arms to try 

His Country's virtue, fought, and breathes no more ; 

Him in their hearts the people eanonize ; 

And far above the mino’s most precious ore 

‘The least small pittance of bare mould they prize 

Seooped from the sacred carth where his dear relics 
lio, 


© Which is still extant, 





* Axo shall,” the Pontiff asks, “ profaneness flow 
* Prom Nazareth—source of Christian piety, 

# Prom Bethlehem, from the Mounts of Agony 

* And glorified Ascension ? Warriors, ga, 

* With prayers and blessings we your path will uw; 
* Like Moses bold oar hands erect, till ye 

* Have chased far off by righteous victory 

* These sons of Amnlck, or laid them low | "— 


‘The Crescent glitters on the towers of Spain ; 
And soft Italin feols renowed alarms ; 

‘Tho scimitar, that yields not to the charms 

Of ease, the narrow Bosphorus will disdain ; 

Nor long (that crossed) would Greeian hills detain 
‘Their tents, and check the current of their arma. 
‘Then blame not those who, by the mighticat lever 
Known to the moral world, Imagination, 
Upheaye, so seems it, from her natural station 
All Christendom :—thoy sweep along (was never 
So huge ao host !)}—to tear from the Unbeliever 
‘The precious Tomb, their haven of salvation. 


XxxY, 
RICHARD 1. 

Renovwren King, of courage leonine, 

T mark thee, Richard | urgent to equip 

Thy warlike porson with the staff and scrip ; 

T watch thee smiling o'er the midland brine ; 

‘Tn conquered Cyprus seo thy Bride decline 

Her biashing cheek, love-vows upon her lip, 

And see love-emblems streaming from thy ship, 

‘As thence she holds her way to Palestine. 


‘To giddier heights hath clomb the Papal sway. 


* The Gocision of this council was helleved to be 
instantly known in remote parts of Rurope. 





‘Reatas quake by turns: prood Arbitress of grace, 
The Church, by mandate shadowing forth the 


power 
She arrogates o'er heaven's eternal door, 

Closes the gates of every mered place. 

Straight from the sun and tainted air’s embrace 
All sacred things are covered: cheerful morn 
Grows sad as night—no scemly garb is worn, 

Nor is a face allowed to meet a face 

With natural smiles of greeting. Bells are dumib ; 
Ditches are graves—funerval rites denied ; 
Andin the church-yard he most take his bride 
Who dares be wedded ! Funcies thickly come 
Into the pensive heart ill fortified, 

And comfortless despairs the soul benumb. 


XXXVI 

PAPAL ABUSES, 
As with the Stream our voyage we parsue, 
‘The gross materials of this world present 
A marvellous stady of wild accident; 
Uncouth proximities of old and new ; 
And bold transfigurations, more untrue 
(As might be deemed) to disciplined intent 
‘Than aught the sky’s fantastic element, 
When most fantastic, offers to the view. 
‘Saw we not Henry scounged at Becket's shrine? 
Lo! John self-stripped of his insignia -—crown, 
‘Sceptre and mantle, «word and ring, laid down 
Ata prood Legate’s feet! The spears that line 
Baronia) halls, the opprobrious insult feel s 
And angry Ovean roars a vain appeal, 


XXX¥ITL 
SCENE IN VENICE, 
Brack Demons hovering o’er his mitred head, 


| ‘To Coosar’s Successor the Pontiff spako ; 


“ Ero I absolve thoo, stoop! that on thy neck 

“ Lovelled with earth this foot of mine may tread.” 
‘Then he, who to the altar had been led, 

He, whose strong arm the Orient could notcheck, 
He, who had held the Soldan at his beck, 
Stooped, of all glory disinherited, 

And even the common dignity of man !— 
Amazement strikes the crowd : while many turn 
‘Their eyes away in sorrow, others burn 

With scorn, invoking a vindictive ban 

From outraged Nature; bat the sense of most 

Tn abject pyrnpathy with power is lost. 








XXXIX. 

PAPAL DOMENION. 
‘Uses to Peter's Chair the viewkess wind 
‘Must come and ask permission when to blow, 
‘What further empire would it lave! for now 
‘A ghostly Domination, unconfined 
As that by dreaming Bards to Love assigned, 
‘Sits there in sober truth—to raise the low, 
‘Perplex the wise, the strong to overthrow ; 
‘Through earth and heaven to bind and to unbind !— 
‘Resist—the thunder quails thee !—erouch—rebuff 
Shall be thy recompence! from land to land 
‘The ancient thrones of Christendom are stuff 
For occupation of magic wand, 
And “tis the Pope that wields it:—whether rough 
Or smooth his front, our world ia in his hand! 


PART 0. 
To TRE CLOAE OF THE TROUBLES IX THE 2EIGN OF 
‘CHARLES L. 


1 
How soon—alas! did Man, created pure— 


‘He made by wilful breach of law divine. 

‘With like did the Church abjure 
‘Obedience to her Lord, and hasto to twine, 

“Mid Heaven-born flowers that shall for aye endure, 
‘Weeds on whose front the world had fixed ber sign. 
© Man,—if with thy trials thus it fares, 

TE good can smooth the way to evil choice, 

From all rash censure be the mind kept freo ; 
He only juiges right who weighs, compares, 
And, in the sternest sentence which his voice 
Pronounces, ne’er abandons Charity. 


m 
From false assumption rose, and fondly hail’d 
By spread the Papal power ; 
‘Yet do not deem the Autocracy prevail’d 
Sapam menrj even bo crror's darkest how. 





un 
CISTERTIAN MONASTERT, 


“ Hann Mos more purely lives, less oft doth fall, 
“ More promptly rises, walks with stricter heed, 

“ More safely rests, dies happier, is freed 

* Karlicr from cleansing fires, and guins withal 
#4 brighter crown *."—On yon Cistortian wall 
That confident assurance may be read ; 

And, to like shelter, from the world have fled 
Increasing multicudes. The potent call 
Doubtless shall cheat full oft the heart's desires 5 
Yet, while the rugged Age on pliant knee 
Vows to rapt Fancy humble fealty, 

A gentler life spreads round the holy spires ; 
Where'er they rise, the sylvan waste retires, 
And néry harvests crown the fertile lea. 


a 


Dertonanze his lot who tills the ground, 

His whole life Jong tills it, with heartless toil 

Of villain-service, passing with the soil 

To each new Master, like a stecr or hound, 

Or like a rooted tree, or stone earth-bound ; 

But mark how gladly, through their own domains, 
‘The Monks relax or break these iron chains ; 
While Mercy, uttering, through their yoico, a sound 
Echoed in Heaven, cries out, “ Ye Chiofs, abate 
‘These legalized oppressions! Man—whose name 
And nature God disdained not; Man—whose soul 
Christ died for—cannot forfeit his high elaim 

‘To live and move exempt from all controul 
Which fellow-feeling doth not mitigate !” 7 


* 
MONKS AND SCHOOLMEN. 


Recorp we too, with just and faithful pen, 
‘That many hooded Cenobites thera are, 
Who in thoir private calls have yet » care 
Of public quiet ; unambitions Men, 
Counsellors for the world, of piercing ken ; 
Whose fervent exhortations from afar 
Move Princes to their duty, peace or war ; 
And oft-times in the most forbidding den 


¥ | Of solitude, with love of science strong, 


Mow patiently the yoke of thought they bear ! 
How subtly glide its finest threads along { 
With mazy boundaries, as the astronomer 
With orb and cycle girds the starry throng. 


+ Bee Note. 








POEMS OF THE IMAGINATION, 


vu 

OTHER BENEFITS. 
Awp, not in vain embodied to the eight, 
‘Religion finds even in the stern retreat 
Of feudal sway her own appropriate seat ; 
From the collegiate pomps on Windsor's height 
‘Down to the humbler altar, which the Knight 
And his Retainers of the embattled hall 
‘Seek in domestic oratory small, 
For prayer in stillness, or the chanted rite ; 
Then chiefly dear, when foes are planted round, 
Who teach the intrepid guardians of the place— 
Hourly exposed to death, with famine worn, 
And suffering under many « perilous wound— 
How sad would be their durance, if forlorn 
Of offices dispensing heavenly grace! 


vu. 

CONTINUED. 
Awp what melodious sounds at times prevail! 
And, ever and anon, how brights gleam 
Pours on the surface of the turbid Stream ! 
What heartfelt fragrance mingles with the gale 
‘That swells the bosom of our passing sail ! 
For where, but on this River’s margin, blow 
Those flowers of chivalry, to bind the brow 
Of hardihood with wreaths that shall not fail t— 
Fair Court of Edward! wonder of the world! 
T seo a matchless blazonry unfurled 
Of wisdom, magnanimity, and love ; 
And meekness tempering honourable pride ; 
‘The lamb is couching by the lion's side, 
And near the flame-cyed eagle sité the dove, 


‘CRUSADERS. 
Fun we the sails, and pass with tardy oars 
‘Through these bright regions, casting many a glance 
Upon the dream-like issues—the romance 

Of many-coloured life that Fortune pours 

Round the Crussders, till on distant ahores 
‘Their labours end ; or they retarn to lie, 

‘The vow performed, in cron-logged effigy, 


Am I deceived! Or is their requicm chanted 

By voices never mute when Heaven unties 

Hor inmost, softest, tonderest harmonies ; 
Requiem which Earth takesap with voiceundaunted, 
When she would tell how Brave, and Good, and 


Wise, 
For their high guordon not in vain have panted | 





Ix, 


As faith thus sanctified the warrior’s crest 
While from the Papal Unity there camo, 
‘What feeblor means had fuil’d to give, one aim 
Diffused thro’ all the regions of the West ; 
So doos her Unity its power attest 

By works of Art, that shed, on the outward frame 
That ever looked to heaven for final rest 1 
Hail countless Temples! that so well befit 
‘Your ministry ; that, as yo rise and take 
Form spirit and character from holy writ, 
Give to devotion, wheresoo’er awake, 

Pinions of high and highor eweop, and make 
‘The unconverted soul with awe submit, 


x 


‘Where long and deeply bath been fixed the root 
In tho blest soil of gospel truth, the Tree, 
(Blighted or scathed tho” many branches be, 
Put forth to wither, many » hopeful shoot) 
Can never cease to bear celestial fruit. 
Witness the Church that oft times, with effect 
Dear to the saints, strives earnestly to eject 
Her bane, her vital energies recruit. 
Lamenting, do not hopelessly repine 

When such good work is doomed to be undone, 
‘The conquests lost that were so hardly won :— 


‘TRANSUESTANTIATION, 


Enoven! for see, with dim association 

‘The tapers burn; the odorons incense feeds 

A greedy flame; the pompous mass proceeds ; 
‘The Priest bestows the appointed consecration ; 
And, while the Hosr is raised, its elevation 

An awe and supernatural horror breeds ; 

And all the people bow their heads, like reeds 
‘To a soft breeze, in lowly adoration. 

‘This Valdo brooks not. On the hanks of Rhone 
Ho tanght, till persecution chased him thenes, 
‘To adore the Invisible, and Him alone. 

Nor are his Followers loth to seek defence, 
Mid woods and wilds, on Nature's craggy throne, 
From rites that trample upon soul and sense. 











ECCLESIASTICAL SONNETS, 


‘Bur whenes camo they who for the Saviour Lord: 
‘Have Jong borne witness as the Scriptures teach !— 
Ages ere Valde raised his voice to prose: 

In Gallic ears the unadulterate Word, 


heats 
‘Open o passage to the Romish sword, 
Par as it dares to follow. Herbs self-sown, 
And fruitage gathered from tho chesnut wood, 
Nourish the sufferers then ; and mists, that brood 
O’er chaems with new-fallen obstacles beatrown, 
Protect them ; and the eternal snow that daunts 
Aliens, is God's good winter for their haunts, 


xr. 
Puarsep bethe Rivers, from their mountain springs 
Shouting to Freedom, *Plant thy banners here!” 
To harassed Piety, “Dismiss thy foar, 

And in our caverns smooth thy ruffled wings!” 
Nor be unthanked their final lingerings— 
Silent, but not to high-souled Passion'y ear— 
*Mid reedy fons wide-spread and marshes drear, 
‘Their own creation. Such glad welcomings 

As Po was heard to give where Venice rose 
Hailed from aloft those Heirs of truth divine 
Who near his fountains sought obscure repose, 
‘Yet came prepared as glorious lights to shine, 
Should that be needed for their sacred Charge ; 
Blest Prisoners They, whose spirits were at large | 


xiv. 
WALDENSES, 

‘Tnosr had given earliest notice, as the lark 

Springs from the ground the morn to gratulate ; 

Or rather rose the day to antedate, 

By striking out s solitary spark, [dark.— 

When all the world with midnight gloom was 

‘Then followed the Waldensian bands, whom Hate 

Tn vain endeavours to exterminate, 

Whom Obloquy pursues with hideous bark * : 

But they desist not ;—and tho sacred fire, 

Rekindled thus, from dens and savage woods 

Moves, handed on with never-ceasing care, 

‘Through courts, through camps, o’er limitary floods ; 

Nor lacks this sen-girt Isle a timely share 

Of the now Flame, not suffered to expire, 


* Bea Note, 








xv. 
ARCHUISHOP CHICHELY TO MWENRY ¥, 
“Wrar beast in wilderness or cultured field 
“The lively beauty of the leopard shows! 
“What fower in meadow-ground or garden grows 
“That to the towering lily doth not yield? 
“Tet both meet only on thy royal shield ! 
“Goforth, great King ! claim what thy birth bestows ; 
“Conquer the Gallic lily which thy foes 
“Dare to usurp ;—thou hast a sword to wield, 
“And Heaven will crown the right’"—The mitrod 
Sire 
‘Thns spake—and lo! a Fleet, for Gant addrest, 
Ploughs her bold course across the wondering sens ; 
For, sooth to say, ambition, in the breast 
Of youthful heroes, is no sullen fire, 
But ono that leaps to meet the fanning breeze. 


xv 

WARS OF YORK AND LANCASTER. 
‘Tris is the storm abated by the craft 
Of « shrewd Counsellor, cager to protect [checked, 
The Church, whose power hath recently been 
Whose monstrous riches threatened, Se the shaft 
Of victory mounts high, and blood is quaffed 
Tn fields that rival Creasy and Poictiers— 
Pride to be washed away by bitter tears! 
For deep ow hell iteelf, the svenging draught 


Maintains the else endangered gift of life ; 
Proceeds from infancy to lusty youth ; 
And, under cover of this woeful strife, 
Gathers unblighted strength from hour to hour. 
xvu.* 
WICLIFVE. 
Once more the Church is scized with sudden fear, 
And st her call is Wicliffe disinhumed : 
Yea, his dry bones to ashes are consumed 
And flung into the brook that travels near; (hear 
Forthwith, that ancient Voice which Streains can 
Thus speaks (that Voice which walks upon the wind, 
‘Though seldom heard by busy human kind)— 
“As thou these ashes, little Brook! wilt bear 
“Into the Avon, Avon to the tide 
“Of Severn, Severn to the narrow seas, 
“Into main Ocean thoy, this dood accurst 
“ An emblem yields to friends and enemies 
“How the bold Teacher's Doctrine, mnotified 
“By truth, shall spread, throughout the world 
dispersed.” 


¥ 








POEMS OF THE IMAGINATION, 


xy 

CORRUPTIONS OP THE HIGHER CLERGY. 
“Wor » Prelates! rioting in ease: 
*And wealth—the shame of your estate; 
You, on whove progress dazzling traing await 
© Of pompous horses ; whom vain titles please ; 
© Who will be sorved by others on their knees, 
* Yet will yourselves to God no service pay + 
Pastors who neither take nor point the way 
“To Heaven ; for, cither last in vanities 
“ Yo have no skill to teach, or if ye know 
“And speak the word——” Alas! of fearful 


things 
‘Tis the most fearful when the people’s eye 
Abuse hath cleared from vain imaginings ; 
And taught the general voice to prophesy 
Of Justice armed, and Pride to bo Inid low. 


xox, 
ABUSE OF MONASTIC POWER, 

Axp what is Penance with her knotted thong ; 
Mortification with the shirt of hair, 
Wan check, and knees indurated with prayer, 
‘Vigile, and fastings rigorous as long 5 
Ifcloistored Avarice scruple not to wrong 
‘The pious, humble, useful Secular, 
And rob the people of his daily care, 
Scorning that world whose blindness makes her 

strong! 
Inversion strange ! that, unto One who lives 
For self, and struggles with himself alone, 
The amplest share of heavenly favour gives ; 
‘That to a Monk allots, both in the esteem 
Of God and man, place higher than to him 
‘Who on tho good of others builds his own f 


xX. 

MONASTIC VOLUPTUOUSNESS. 
‘Yer more,—round many » Convent’s blazing fire 
‘Unhallowed threads of revelry are spun 5 
‘There Venua sits disguistd like a Nun,— 
While Bacchus, clothed in semblance of a Friar, 
Pours out his choicest beverage high and higher 
Sparkling, anti) it cannot choose but run 
Over the bowl, whose silver lip hath won 
An instant kiss of masterfal desire— a 
To stay the precious waste. Through every brain 
‘The domination of the sprightly juice 
Spreads high conesits to madding Fancy dear, 
‘Till the arched roof, with resolute abuse 
Of its grave echoes, swells a choral strain, 
Whose votive burthenis—* Ovn kixanom’s rene!” 


= 





‘Xx. 

DISSOLUTION OF THR: MONASTERIES. 
‘Tannats come which no submission may assuage” 
No sacrifice avert, no power dispute; > ' 


~ | The tapers shall be quenched, the belfries mute, — 


And, ‘mid their choirs uaroofed by selfish rage, 
‘The warbling wren sll! find » Jeafy cage 3) ~ 
‘Tho gadding bramble hang her purple fruit; 
Lend unmolested lives, and dic of age. 

The owl of evening and the woodland fox 

Por their abode the shrines of Waltham choose : 
Proud Glastonbury can no more refuse 

To stoop her head. before these desperate shocks— 
She whose high pomp displaced, aa story tells, 
Arimathean Joseph's wattled cella. 


XxIL 

THE SAME SUDITOT, 
‘Tux: lovely Nun (submissive, bat more meek 
‘Through saintly habit than from effort due 
To unrelenting mandates that pursno 
With equal wrath the steps of strong and weak) 
Goes forth—unveiling timidly a cheek 
Suffused with blushes of cclestial hue, 
While through the Convent’s gate to open view 
Softly she glides, another home to seek. 
Not Iris, issuing from her cloudy shrine, 
An Apparition more divinely bright ! 
Not more attractive to the dazzled sight 
‘Those watery glories, on the stormy brine 
Poured forth, while summer suns at distance shine, 
And the groon vales lie hushed in sober light ! 


xxi. 
CONTINUED. 
Yer many a Novico of the cloistral shade, 
And many chained by vows, with eagor glee 
‘Tho warrant hail, exulting to be free 5 
Like ships before whose keels, full long embayud 
In polar ice, propitious winds have made 
Unlooked-for ontlet to an open sea, 
‘Their liquid world, for bold discovery, 
In all her quarters temptingly displayed 1 
Hope guides the young ; but when the old must 


pass 
The threshold, whither shall they tarn to find 
The honpitality—the alms (alas! 
Alms may be nocded) which that Honse bestowed t 
Can they, in faith and worship, train the mind 
To keep this new and questionable road 

















as i ee i 

Angels and Saints, in every hamlet mourned ! 

Ah ! if the old idolatry be 

Let not your railant Shapes desert the Land : 

Her adoration was not your demand, 

‘The fond heart proffered it—the servile heart ; 

And therefore are ye summoned to depart, 

Michsel, and thou, St, George, whose flaming brand 
quolled ; and valiant Margaret 

‘Whose rival sword a like Opponent slew : 

And rapt Cecilia, seraph-haunted Queen 

Ofharmony ; and weeping Magdalene, 

Who in the penitential desert met 

Gales sweet as those that over Eden blew ! 


Xx¥. 
THE VIRGIN. 

Mormen ! whose virgin besom was uncrost 

With the least shade of thought to sin allied ; 

Woman ! above all women glorified, 

Our tainted nature's solitary boast; 

Parer than foam on central ocean toxt ; 

Brighter than eastern skios at daybreak strewn 

With fancied roses, than the unblemished moon 

Before her wane begins on heaven's blue coast ; 

‘Thy Image falls to earth. Yet some, 1 ween, 

Not unforgiven the suppliant knee might bend, 

Asto a visible Power, in which did blend 

All that was mixed and reconciled in Thee 

Of mother’s love with maiden purity, 

Of high with low, celestial with terrene ! 


XY, 
AroLoar. 
Nor utterly unworthy to endure 


‘Was the supremacy of crafty Rome; 
Age after age to the arch of Christendom 


As many hold; and, therefore, to the tomb 

‘Pass, some throngh firo—and by the scaffold some— 
Like mintly Pisher, and unbending Mare. 
‘Lightly for both the bosom’s lord did sit 
“Upon his throne ;” unsoftenod, 


With the inoffensive sword of native wit, 
‘Than the bare axe more luminous and keen, 





UHAGINATIVE REGRETS. 


‘Dux? in the lamentation! Not alone 


"| Brom Sages justly honoured by mankind; 


But from the ghostly tenants of the wind, 
Demons and Spirits, many a dolorons groan 
Issues for that dominion overthrown = 

Proud Tiber grieves, and far-off Ganges, blind 
As his own worshippers: and Nile, reclined 
Upon his monstrous urn, the farewell moan 
Renews, Through every forest, cave, and den, 
Where frands were hatched of ald, hath sorrow 


past— 
Hangs o'er the Arabian Prophet's native Waste, 
Where once his airy helpers schemed and planned 
Mid spectral lakes bemocking thirsty men, 
‘Anil stalking pillars built of fiery sand, 
XXVIII. 

REFLECTIONS 
Grant, that by this unsparing hurricane | 
Green leaves with yellow mixed aro torn away, 
And goodly fraitage with the mother spray 5 
'Twere madness—wished we, therefore, to detain, 
With hands stretched forth in mollified disdain, 
‘The ¢ trompery” that ascends in bare display— 
Bulls, pardons, relics, cowls black, white, and grey— 
Upwhirled, and flying o'er the ethereal plain 
Fast bound for Limbo Lake, And yet not choice 
But habit roles the unreflecting herd, 
And airy bonds are hardest to disown 5 
‘Hence, with the spiritual sovereignty transferred 
Unto itself, the Crown assumes a voice 
Of reekless mastery, hitherto unknown. 


XXIX. 
TRANSLATION OF THE HINT, 


Assumes the accents of our native tongue; 
And he who guides the plough, or wields the crook, 
With understanding spirit now mny look 
Upon her records, listen to her song, 
And sift her laws—anuch wondering that the wrong, 
Which Faith bas suffered, Heaven could calmly 

brook. 
Transcendent boon ! noblest that earthly King 
Ever bestowed to equalize and bloss 
Under the weight of mortal wretchedness | 
Bat passions spread like plagues,and thousands wild 
With bigotry shall tread the Offering 
Fionesth thele Seal, Seteslal apd daijed. 

¥ 

















POEMS 





OF THE IMAGINATION. 





XXX. 
THE POINT AT SUE, 
‘For what contend the wise !—for Jess 
‘Than that the Soul, freed from the bonds of Sense, 
And to her God restored by evidence 


‘Of things not seen, drawn forth from their recess, 
Root there, and not in formas, her holiness ;— 
For Faith, which to the Patriarchs did dispense 


transgress j— 
For Faith, more perfect still, with which the Lord 
Of all, himself a Spirit, in the youth 
Of Christian aspiration, deigned to fill 
‘The temples of their hearts who, with his word 
Tnformed, were resolute to do his will, 
And worship him in spirit and im trath, 


XXXI, 
EDWARD YI, 


*Sweer is the holiness of Youth'—so felt 
‘Time-honoured Chaucerspeaking through that Lay 
By which the Prioress beguiled the way, 

And many a Pilgrim's rugged heart did melt. 
Hadst thou, loved Bard! whose spirit often dwelt 
Tn the clear land of vision, but foreseen 

King, child, and weraph, blended in tho mien 

Of pious Edward kneeling as he knelt 

Tn meok and simple infancy, what joy 

For universal Christendom had thrilled 

Thy heart! what hopes inspired thy gonius, akilled 
(0 great Precursor, genuine morning Star) 

The lucid shafts of reason to employ, 

Piercing the Papal darkness from afar! 


xxx. 


EDWARD SIGNING THE WARRANT FOR THe 
EXNCUTION OF JOAN OF KENT, 

‘Tue tears of man in various measure gush 
From various sources; gently overflow 
‘From blissful transport some—tfrom clefts of woe 
Some with ungovernable impulse rush ; 
And some, cotval with the earliest blosh 
‘Of infant passion, scarcely dare to show 
‘Their pearly lustre—coming but to go; 
And some break forth when others’ sorrows crash 
‘The sympathising heart. Nor these, nor yet 
‘The noblest drops to admiration known, 
To gratitude, to injuries fargiven— 
‘Claim Heaven's regard like waters that have wet 
‘The innocent eyes of youthful Monarchs driven 
‘To pen the mandates, nature doth disown. 








XXXII. 
‘REVIVAL OF POPERY, 

‘Tur saintly Youth has ceased to rule, diserowned 
By unrelenting Death. O People keen 

For change, to whom the new looks always green! 
Rejoicing did they cast upon the ground 

Their Gods of wood and stone ; and, at the sound 
Of counter-proclamation, now are seen, 

(Proud triumph is it for sullen Queen f) 

Lifting them up, the worship to confound 

Of the Most High. Again do they invoke 

The Creature, to the Creature glory give; 

Again with frankincense the altars smoke 

Like those the Heathen served ; and mass is sung; 
And prayer, man’s rational prerogative, 

Rons through blind channels of an unknown tongue. 


XXXIV. 
LATIMER AND RIDLEY. 

How fast the Marian death-list is unrolled | 

See Latimer and Ridley in the might 

Of Faith stand coupled for a common flight! 

One (like those prophets whom God sent of old) 

‘Transfigured ¢, from this kindling hath foretold 

A toreh of i light; 

The Other gains a confidence as bold ; 

And thus they foil their cnemy"s despite, 

‘The penal instruments, the shows of crime, 

Are glorified while this once-mitred pair 

Of saintly Friends the ¢ murtherer’s chain partake, 

Corded, and burning at the social stake:" 

Earth never witnessed. object more sublime 

In constancy, in fellowship more fair! 


‘XXxY. 
CRANMER. 

Ovrernercming flame-ward his upbraided hand 

(0 God of mercy, may no earthly Seat 

Of judgment such presumptuous doom repeat !) 

Amid the shuddering throng doth Cranmer stands 

Firm as the stake to which with iron band 

His frame is tied ; firm from the naked feet 

To the bare head, The victory is complete ; 

‘Tho shrouded Body to the Soul's command 

Answers with more than Indian fortitude, 

Through all her nerves with finer sense endaed, 

Till breath departs in blissful aspiration + 

Then, 'mid the ghastly ruins of the fire, 

Bohold tho unalterable heart entire, [tion t+ 

Emblem of faith untouched, miraculous attests. 
* Bee Note. 


1 For the belief tn this fact, see the contemporary tle 
torians, 











Ar, glorious Martyrs, from your fields of light, 
Our mortal ken! Inspire a perfect trust 

(While we look round) that Heaven's decrees are 
Which few can hold committed to a fight [just: 
‘That shows, ev'n on its better vide, the might 

Of proud Self-will, Rapacity, and Lust, 

"Mid clouds enveloped of polemic dust, 

Which showers of blood seem rather to incite 
‘Than to allay. Anathemas are hurled 

From both sides; veteran thunders (the brute test 
‘Of trath) are met by fulminations new— 
‘Tartarean flags are caught at, and unfurled— 
Friends strike at frionde—the flying shall pursuo— 
And Victory sickens, ignorant where to rest ! 


XXXVI. 
ENGLISH REFORMERS IN EXILE, 


Scarranno, like birds escaped the fowler's net, 
Some seek with timely flight a foreign strand ; 
‘Most happy, reassembled in a Land 

By dauntless Luther freed, could they forget 
Their Country's woes, But searcely have they met, 
Partners in faith, and brothers in distress, 


Whenee thickly-sprouting growth of poisonous 
weeds 5 

Their forms are broken staves; their passions, 

That master them. How envinbly blest [steeds 

Is he who ean, by help of grace, enthrone 

‘The peace of God within his single breast! 


XxXxvinl, 
ELIZABETH, 
Hart, Virgin Queen! o'er many an envious bar 
‘Triumphant, snatched from many a treacherous 
All hail, aago Lady, whom o grateful Isle [wile ! 
Hath blest, respiring from that dismal war 
Stilled by thy voice! But quickly from afar 
Defiance breathes with more malignant aim ; 
And alien storms with home-bred ferments claim 
Portentous fellowship. Her silver car, 
By sleepless pradence ruled, glides alowly on > 
Unhort by violence, from menaced taint 
Emerging pure, and seemingly more bright = 
Ah! wherefore yields it to = foul constraint: 
Black 26 the clouds its beams dispersed, while shone, 
By men and angels blost, the glorious light ! 








EMINENT REFORMERS, 

Mernuns that I could trip o’er heaviest soil, 

Light as a buoyant bark from wave to wave, 

Were mine the trusty staff that Jewnxt gave 

‘To youthful Hoowen, in faniliar style 

‘The gift exalting, and with playful amile *: 

For thus equipped, and bearing on his head 

‘The Donor’s farewell blessing, can ho dread 

‘Tempest, or length of way, or weight of toil {— 

More sweet than odours caught by him who sails 

Near spicy shores of Araby the blest, 

A thousand times more exquisitely sweet, 

‘The freight of holy feeling which we meet, 

In thoughtfal moments, wafted by the galos 

From fiells where good mon walk, or bowers 
wherein they rest. 


xk 
THE SAM. 

Hoxx and heavenly Spirits as they are, 
Spotless in life, and eloquent as wise, 
With what entire affection do they prize — [care 
‘Their Church reformed! labouring with earnest 
‘To baffle all that may hor strength impair 5 
‘That Church, the unperverted Gospel’s seat; 
In their afflictions divine retreat; — [prayer !— 
Source of their liveliest hope, and tenderest 
‘The truth exploring with an equal mind, 
In doctrine and communion they have sought 
Firmly between the two extremes to stecr 5 
But theirs the wise man’s ordinary lot, 
‘To tence right courses for the stubborn blind, 
And prophesy to cars that will not hear, 


XUle 
DISTRACTIONS. 

Mex, who have ceased to reverence, soon defy 
‘Their forefathers ; lo! sects are formed, and split 
With morbid restlessness ;—the cestatic fit 
Spreads wide; though special mysterios multiply, 
The Saints must govern, is their common ery; 
And so they labour, deeming Holy Writ 
Disgraced by aught that seems content to sit 
Beneath the roof of settled Modesty. 
The Romanist exults; fresh hope he draws 
From the confusion, craftily incites 
The overweening, personates the mad— 
To heap disgust upon the worthier Cause: 
Totters the Throne ; the new-born Church is and. 
Por every wave against her peace unites. 


® Boo Note, 








xii. 
GUNPOWDER PLOT. 

Fran hath a hundred eyes that all agree 

To plague her beating heart ; and there is one 

(Nor idlest that {) which holds communion 

With things thet were not, yet were meant to be. 

Aghast within its gloomy cavity 

‘That eye (which sees as if fulfilled and done 

Crimes that might stop the motion of the sun) 

Bebolds the horrible catastrophe 

Of an assembled Senate unredecmed 

From subterraneous ‘Creason’s darkling power = 

‘Merciless act of sorrow infinite ! 

‘Worse than tho product of that dismal night, 

‘When gushing, copious os a thunder-shower, 

‘The blood of Huguenots through Paris streamed. 


XM. 
TLLUSTRATION. 
‘THE JONO-FRAU AND THR FALL OF THE AMINE WKAR 
HOMATIUACERN,, 


‘Tux Virgin Mountain *, wearing like a Queen 
A brilliant crown of everlasting snow, 

Sheds ruin from her sides; and men below 
Wonder that aught of aspect so serene 

Can link with desolation, Smooth and green, 
And seoming, at a little distance, slow, 

‘The waters of the Rhine ; but on they go 
Fretting and whitening, keener and more keen ; 
‘Till madness seizes on the whole wide Flood, 





TROUBLES OF CHARLES THE PiRST- 
Evex such the contrast that, where’er we move, 












‘Whose rage the gentle skies in vain ruprove, 
Earth cannot check. © terrible excess 

Of headstrong will! Can this be Piety? 
No—some fierce Maniac hath usurped her name ; 
And scourges England struggling to be frve : 
Her peace destroyed | her hopes wilderness { 
Her blessings cursed—ber glory tarned to shame! 


* The Jung-fma. 


POEMS OF THE IMAGINATION. 


















































SLY. 
taup*, 
Presunaen by foes determined not to spare, 
An old weak Man for vengeance thrown aside, 
‘Land, ‘in tho painful art of dying’ tried, 
(Like a poor bird entangled in » snare 
‘Whose heart still flutters, though his wings forbear 
‘To stir in useless struggle) hath relied 
On hope that conscious innocence supplied, 
And in his prison breathes celestial air, 
Why tarries then thy chariot? Wherefore atay, 
O Death ! tho ensanguined yet triumphant wheels, 
Which thou prepar’st, full often, to convey 
(What timo a State with madding faction. reels) 
‘The Saint or Patriot to the world that heals 
All wounds, all perturbations doth alley t 
XLYE. 

AFFLICTIONS OF ENGLAND. 
Harr! could’st thou venture, on thy boldest string, 
‘The faintest note to echo which the blast 
‘Caught from the hand of Moses as it pass’d 
O’er Sinai’s top, or from the Shepherd-king, 
Early awake, by Siloa’s brook, to sing 
Of dread Jehovah ; then, should wood and waste 
‘Hear also of that name, and mercy cast 
Off to the mountains, like a covering 
Of which the Lord was weary. Weep, oh ! weep, 
Weep with the good, beholding King and Priest 
Despised by that stern God to whom they raise 
‘Their suppliant hands ; but holy is the feast 
He keepeth ; like the firmament his ways? 
His statutes like the chambers of the deep. 


—— 






PART IT, 
YROM THE RESTORATION TO THE TRESKNT TEMES. 
1 

T saw the figure of « lovely Maid 
Seated alone beneath a darkeome tree, 
Whose fondly-overhanging canopy 
Set off her brightness with a pleasing shade, 
No Spirit was she ; that my heart betrayed, 
For she was one I loved exceedingly 5 
But while I gazed in tender reverie 
(Or was it sleop that with my Fancy played f) 
‘The bright corporeal presence—form and freo— 
Remaining still distinct grew thin and rare, 
Like sunny mist ;—at length the golden hair, 
Shape, limbs, and heavenly features, keeping pace 
Each with the other in a lingering race 
Of dissolution, melted inte air, 


+ See Note 
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PATRIOTIC SYMPATHIES 
Last night, without » voice, that Vision spake 
Fear to my Soul, and sadness which might seem. 
Wholly dissevered from our present theme ; 
Yet, my beloved Country ! I partake 
‘Of kindred agitations for thy sake; 
Thou, too, dost visit oft my midnight dream ; 
‘Thy glory meets me with the earliest beam 
Of light, whieh tells that Morning is awake. 
‘Hf aught impair thy beauty or destroy, 
‘Or but forebode destruction, 1 deplore 
With filial love the sad vicissitude ; 
If thou hast fallen, and righteous Heaven restore 
‘The prostrate, then my spring-time is renewed, 
And sorrow bartered for exeveding joy. 








mt. 
CHARLES THE SECOND. 

‘Wao comes—with rapture greeted, and carcss'd 

With frantic love—his kingdom to regain! 

Him Virtue’s Nurse, Adversity, in vain 

Received, and fostered in hor iron breast: 

For all she taught of hardiest and of best, 

Or would have taught, by discipline of pain 

And long privation, now dissolves amain, 

Or is remembered only to give zest 

‘To wantonness.—Away, Circean revels! 

But for what gaint if England soon must sink 

Tnto a guif which all distinction levels— 

That bigotry may #wallow the good name, 

And, with that draught, the lifeblood: misery, 

shame, 
By Poots loathed ; from which Historians shrink ! 


wv 
LATITUDINARIANISM. 


Yer Truth is keenly sought for, and the wind 
‘Charged with rich words poured out in thought’s 
defence 


5 
Whether the Chureh inspire that eloquence, 
Or a Platonic Piety confined 
To the sole temple of the inward mind ; 
And One there is who builds immortal lays, 
‘Though doomed to tread in solitary ways, 
Darkness before and danger’s voice behind 5 
Yet not alone, nor helpless to repel 
Sad thoughts; for from above the starry sphere 
Come secrets, whispered nightly to his ear ; 
And the pure spirit of colestial light: 
Shines through bis soul—‘that he may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight.” 











% 
‘WALTON'S BOOK OF LIVES. 


‘Turner are no colours in the fairest sky 
‘So fair as these. The feather, whence the pen. 
Was shaped that traced the lives of these good men, 
Dropped from au Angel's wing. With moistenedeye 
We read of fnith and purest churity 

In Statesman, Priest, and humble Citizen: 

O could we copy their mild virtues, then 

What joy to live, what blessedness to die! 
Methinks their very names shine still and bright ; 
Apart—like glow-worms on a summer night ; 

Or Jonely tapers whea from far they fling 

A guiding my ; or seen—like stars on high, 
Satellites burning in a lucid ring 
Around mock Walton’s heavenly memory. 


™ 
CLERICAL INTRORITY, 

Nor shall the eternal roll of praise reject 

‘Those Unconforming ; whom one rigorous day 

Drives from their Cures, a voluntary proy 

‘To poverty, and grief, and disrespect, 

And some to want—as if by tempests wreeked 

On a wild const; how destitute! did They 

Feel not that Conscience never can betray, 

"That peace of mind ix Virtue's sure effect. 

‘Their altars thoy forego, their homes they quit, 

Fields which thoy love, and paths they daily trod, 

And cast the future upon Providence ; 

As men the dictate of whose inward sense 

Outweighs the world ; whom pelf-deeeiving wit 

Lures not from what they deem the cause of God. 


vu. 
PERSECUTION OF THE SCOTTISH OOVENANTERS 
Wuenx Alpine Vales threw forth a suppliant ery, 


For England's shame, O Sister Realm t from wood, 
‘Mountain, and moor, and crowded street, where lie 
‘The heaulless martyrs of the Covenant, 

Slain by Compatriot-protestants that draw 

From councils senseless os intolerant 

‘Their warrant, Bodies fall by wild eword-law ; 
But who would force the Soul, tilts with » straw 
Against a Champion cased in adamant. 
































vu. 
ACQUITTAL OP THE NISHORS 

A vorcs, from long-expecting thousands sent, 
Shatters the air, and troubles tower and spire 5 
For Justice hath absolved the innocent, 

And Tyranny is balked of her desire ; 

Up, down, the busy Thames—rapid as fire 


‘Till the whole City sings like one vast quire, 
‘The Fathers urge the People to be still, [vain ! 
With outstretched hands and earnest speech—im 
‘Yon, many, haply wont to entertain 

Small reverence for the mitre’s offices, 

And to Religion’s self no friendly will, 

A Prolate's blessing ask on bended knees, 


1x 
WILLIAM THE THIRD, 


Carat n3 an under-current, strong to draw 

Millions of wayes into itself, and run, 

From sea to sea, impervious to the sun 

And ploughing storm, the spirit of Nassau 

Swerves not, (how blest if by religious awe 

Swayed, and thereby enabled to contend . 

With the wide world’s commotions) from its end 

Swerves not—diverted by 4 casual law. 

Had mortal action e'er a nobler scope? 

‘The Hero comes to liberate, not defy ; 

And, while he marches on with stedfast hope, 

ee expected anxiously! 
‘The vacillating Bond:man of the Pope 

Shrinks from the verdict of his stedfast eye. 


= 
OBLIGATIONS OF CIVIL TO RELIGIOUS LInKRTY. 


Uncrarevun Country, if thou e’cr forget 
‘The sons who for thy civil rights have bled! 
How, like a Roman, Sidney bowed his head, 
And Russel’s milder blood the scaffold wet ; 
But these had fallen for profitless regret 
Had not thy holy Church her champions bred, 
And claims from other worlds inspirited 

‘The star of Liberty to rise. Nor yet 

(Grave this within thy heart!) if spiritual things 
‘He lost, through apathy, or scorn, or fear, 

Shalt thou thy humbler franchises support, 
However hardly won or justly dear: 

‘What came from heaven to heaven by nature clings, 
And, if disevered thonce, its course is short. 





POEMS OF THE IMAGINATION. 












Sl 
SACHEVEREL, 


A suppex conflict rises from the swell 

‘Of proud slavery met by tenets strained 

In Liberty’s behalf. Fears, true or feigned, 
‘Spread through all ranks; and lo! the Sentinel 
Who loudest rang his pulpit "laram bell, 

‘Stands at tho Bar, absolved by fomale eyes 
Mingling their glances with grave flatteries 
Lavishod on Him—that England may rebel 
Agninst her ancient virtue. Hie and Low, 
Watch-words of Party, on all tongues are rife; 
As if a Church, though sprang from heaven, must 
‘To opposites and fierce extremes her life-— [owe 
Not to the golden mean, and quict flow 

‘Of truths that soften batred, temper strife. 
















xi. 


Down a swift Stream, thus far, a bold design 
Have we pursued, with livelier stir of heart 
‘Than his who sees, borne forward by the Rhine, 
‘The living landscapes greet him, and depart; 
Sees spires fast sinking—up again to start! 

And strives the towers to number, that recline 
O’er the dark steeps, or on the horizon line 
Striding with shattered erosts his eye athwart. 
‘So have we hurried on with troubled pleasures 
Henceforth, as on the bosom of « stream 

‘That slackens, and spreads wide a watery gleam, 
We, nothing loth o lingering course to measure, 
May gather up our thoughts, and mark at leisure 
How widely spread the interests of our theme. 














xT. 
ASPECTS OP CHRISTIANITY IN AMERICA, 


Ie—THE PILGRIM: FATHERS, 
Wet worthy to be magnified are they 
Who, with sad hearts, of friends and country took 
A last farewell, their loved abodes forsook, 
And hallowed ground in which their fathers lay ; 
Then to the new-found World explored their way, 
That so 2 Church, unforced, uncalled to brook 
Ritual restraints, within some sheltering nook 
Her Lord might worship and his word obey 
To freedom. Men they were who could not bend ; 
Blost Pilgrims, surely, as they took for guide 
A will by sovereign Conscience sanctified ; 
Blest while their Spirits from the woods ascond 
Along a Galaxy that knows no end, 
But in His glory who for Sinners died. 
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‘Iv. 


From Rite and Ordinance abused they fled 

To Wilds where both were utterly unknown ; 
But not to them bad Providence foreshown 
What bonefits are missed, what evils bred, 

In worship neither raised nor limited 

Save by Self-will. Lo! from that distant shore, 
For Rite and Ontinanoe, Piety ix led 

Back to the Land those Pilgrims left of yore, 
Led by her own free choice, So Truth and Love 
By Conscicnce governed do their stops retrace — 
Fathers! your Virtues, such the power of graco, 
‘Their spirit, in your Children, thus approve. 
‘Transcendent over time, unbound by place, 
‘Concord and Charity in circles move. 


xv. 
IL, CONCLUDED,—AMERICAN EPISCOPACY. 


Parniors informed with Apostolic light 

Were they, who, when their Country had been freed, 

Bowing with reverence to the ancient creed, 

Fixed on the frame of England's Church their sight, 

Anil strove in filial love to reunite 

What force hadsevered. Thence they fetched the 
seed 

Of Christian unity, and won a meed 

Of praise from Heaven. To Thee, O saintly Wire, 

Patriarch of a wide-spreading family, 

Remotest lands and unborn times shall turn, 

Whether they would restore or build—to Thee, 

Asone who rightly tanght how zeal should burn, 

As one who drew from out Faith's holiest urn 

‘The purest stream of patient Energy. 


XV. 


Bisnors aml Priests, blémed are ye, if deep 

(As yours above all offices is high) 

Deep in your hearts the sense of duty lie; 
Charged as ye are by Christ to feed and keep 
From wolves your portion of his chosen sheep = 
Labouring as ever in your Master's sight, 
Making your hardest task your best delight, 
What perfect glory ye in Heaven shall resp !— 
But, in the solemn Office which ye sought 

And undertook premonished, if unsound 

Your practice prove, fuithless though butin thought, 
Bishops and Priests, think what « gulf profound 
Awaits you then, if they were rightly tanght 
‘Who framed the Ordinance by your lives disowned ! 





xvit, 

PLACES OF WORSHIP, 
As star that shines dependent upon star 
Ts to the sky while we look up in love ; 
As to the doop fair ships which though they move 
‘Seem fixed, to oyes that wateh them from afar; 
As to the sandy dosert fountains are, 
With palm-groves shaded at wide intervals, 
‘Whose fruit around the sun-burnt Native falls 
Of roving tired or desultary war— 
Such to this British Isle her christian Fanes, 
Each linked to each for kindred services ; 


A orstat hearth, a hospitable board, 

And a refined rusticity, belong 

‘To the neat mansion, where, his flock among, 
‘The learned Pastor dwells, their watchful Lord. 
‘Though meek and patient as a sheathéd sword; 
‘Though pride’s least lurking thought appear a 


wrong, 
‘To human kind ; though peace be on his tongue, 
Gentleness in his heart—ean earth afford 
Such genuine state, pre-eminence #0 free, 
As when, arrayed in Christ's anthority, 
He from the pulpit lifts his awful hand ; 
Conjures, implores, and labours all he can 
Por re-subjecting to divine command. 


Y ns, if the intensities of hope and fear 
Attract ma still, and passionate exercise: 

Of lofty thoughts, the way before us lies 
Distinct with signs, through which in set career, 
As through a zodine, moves the ritual year 
Of England's Church ; stupendous mysteries | 
Which whoso travels in her bosom eyes, 

As ho approaches them, with solemn cheer, 
Upon that cirele traced from sacred story 

We only dare to cast a transient glance, 
Trusting in hope that Others may advance 
With mind intent upon the King of Glory, 
From his mild advent till his countenance 
‘Shall dissipate the seas and mountains hoary. 
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xx, 
‘BAPTISM. 


‘Dear be the Church, that, watching o'er the needs 

Of Infancy, provides a timely shower 

Whose virtue changes to a christinn Flower 

A Growth from sinful Nature's bed of woeds !— 

Fitliest beneath the sscred roof proceeds 

‘The ministration ; while parental Love 

Looks on, and Grace descendeth from above 

As the high service pledges now, now pleads. 

‘There, should vain thoughts outspread their wings 

To meet the coming hours of festal mirth, [and fly 

The tombs—which hear and answer that brief cry, 

‘The Infant's notice of his second birth— 

Recal tho wandering Soul to sympathy 

With what man hopes from Heaven, yet fears from 
Earth. 


xx 
SPONSORS. 


Farmxx ! to God himself we cannot give 

A holier name ! then lightly do not bear 

Both names conjoined, but of thy spiritual care 

Be duly mindful : still more sensitive 

Do Thon, in trath a second Mother, strive 
disheartening custor, that by Thee 


Against 
‘Watched, and with love and pious industry 
Tended at need, the adopted Plant may thrive 


For everlasting bloom, Benign and pure 
‘This Ordinance, whether lows it would supply, 
Prevent omission, help deficiency, 

Or seek to make assurance doubly sare. 
Shame if the conseerated Vow be found 

An idle form, the Word an empty sound 


xxUL. 
‘CATECHISING. 


Fnox Little down to Least, in due degree, 
Arouna the Pastor, each in now-wrought vest, 
Each with a vernal posy at his breast, 

We stood, » trembling, earnest Company ! 
With low soft murmur, like » distant bee, 

Some spake, by thought-perplexing fears betrayed; 
And some a bold unerring answer made : 

How fluttered then thy anxious heart for me, 
Belovéd Mother | Thou whose happy hand 
‘Had bound the flowers I wore, with faithfal tie = 
Sweet flowers | at whose inaudible command 
Her countenance, phantom-like, doth re-appear : 
© lost too early for the frequent tear, 

And ill requited by this beartfelt sigh | 








XXII. 
CONFIRMATION, 


Tue Young-ones gathered in from hill and dale, 
With holiday delight on every brow : 

"Tis passed away ; far other thoughts prevail ; 
For they are taking the baptismal Vow 

Upon their conscious selves ; their own lips speak 
The solemn promise, Strongest sinows fail, 
And many a blooming, many a lovely, check 
‘Under the holy fear of God turns pale ; 

While on each head his lawn-robed Servant lays 
An apostolic hand, and with prayer seals 

‘The Covenant. The Omnipotent will raise 
Their feeble Souls ; and bear with hi regrets, 
Who, looking round the fair assemblage, feels 
‘That ore the Sun goes down their childhood sets. 


xxiv. 
CONFIRMATION CONTINUED. 


1 saw a Mother's oye intensely bent 
‘Upon a Maiden trembling as she knelt ; 

Tn and for whom the pious Mother felt 

‘Things that we judge of by a light too faint: 
‘Tell, if ye may, some star-crowned Muse, or Saint! 
‘Tell what rushed in, from what she was relieved — 
Then, when her Child the hallowing touch received, 
And such vibration through the Mother went 
‘That tears burst forth amain. Did gleams appear 
Opened s vision of that blissful place 

Where dwells a Sister-child? And was power given 
Part of her lost One’s glory back to trace 

Even to this Rite! For thus Ske knelt, and, ere 
The summer-leaf had faded, passed to Heaven. 


xxv. 
SACRAMENT, 


By chain yot stronger must the Soul be tied: 

One duty more, last stage of this ascent, 

Brings to thy food, mysterious Sacrament { 

‘The Offspring, haply at the Parent's side ; 

But not till They, with all that do abide 

In Heaven, have lifted up their hearts to land 

And magnify the glorious name of God, 

Fountain of grace, whose Son for sinners died. 

Ye, who have duly weighed the summons, pause 

No longer ; ye, whom to the saving rite 

‘The Altar calls; come early under laws 

‘That can secure for you a path of light 

‘Through gloomiest shade; put on (nor drend its 
waight) 

Armour divine, and conquer in your cause! 













































Approach, come gladly, ye prepared, in aight 

Of God and chosen friends, your troth to plight 
‘With the symbolic ring, and willing hands 
Solomnly joined. Now sanctify the bands 

O Pather !—to the Espoused thy blessing give, 
‘That mutually assisted they may live 

Obedient, as here taught, to thy commands. 

So prays the Church, to consecrate a Vow 

“The which would endless matrimony make ;"" 
Union that shadows forth and doth partake 

A mystery potent human love to endow — [sake ; 
With heavenly, each more prized for the other's 
Weep not, meek Bride ! uplift thy timid brow. 


xxvn. 
THANKSGIVING APTER CHILDBIRTH. 


Woman! the Power who left his throne on high, 

And deigned to wear the robe of flesh we wear, 

‘The Powor that thro’ the straits of Infancy 

Did pass dependant on maternal care, 

His own humanity with Thee will share, 

Pleased with the thanks that in his People’s eye 

‘Thou offerest up for safe Delivery 

From Childbirth’s perilous throes, And should 
tho Heir 

Of thy fond hopes horeaftor walk inclined 

To courses fit to make a mother rue 

‘That ever bo was born, a glance of mind 

Cast upon this observance may renew 

A better will ; and, in the imagined view 

Of thee thus kneeling, safety he may find, 


XXvIIT. 
VISITATION OF THR SICK. 


‘Tue Sabbath bells renow the inviting peal ; 
Glad music! yet thore be that, worn with pain 
And sickness, liston where they long have lain, 
Tn sadness listen. With maternal zeal 
Tospired, the Church sends ministers to kneel 
Beside the afflicted ; to sustain with prayer, 
And soothe the heart confession hath Inid bare— 
‘That pardov, from God’s throne, may set its seal 


His Spirit Angels greet ; and ours be hope 
‘That, if the Sufferer rive from his sick-bed, 
Hence he will guin a firmer mind, to cope 
With n bad world, and foil the Tempter’s arts, 


ECCLESIASTICAL SONNETS. 








331 
xx¥I- sor. 
THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY, ‘THE COMMINATION SERVICE. 
‘Tar Vested Priest before the Altar stands ; Swow not this Rite, neglected, yea abharred, 


By some of unreflecting mind, as calling 
Man to curse man, (thought monstrous and 


appalling.) 
Go thou and hear the threatenings of the Lord; 
Listening within his Temple see his sword 
Unshesthed in wrath to strike the offender's head, 
Thy own, if sorrow for thy sin be dead, 
Guilt unrepented, pardon unimplored. 
Two aspects bears Truth needfal for salvation ; 
Who knows not that!—yet would this delicate age 
Look only on the Gospel's brighter page: 
Lot light and dark duly our thoughts employ ; 
‘So shall the fearful words of Commination 
Yield timely fruit of peace and love and joy. 


XXX. 

VORMS OF VRAYER aT sia. 
To kneeling Worshippers no earthly floor 
Gives holier invitation than the deck 
Of « storm-shattered Vessel saved from Wreck 
(When all that Man could do avail’d no more) 
By him who raised the Tempest and restrains: 
Happy the crew who this have felt, and pour 
Forth for his mercy, as the Church ordains, 
Solemn thanksgiving. Nor will rhey implore 
In vain who, for a rightful eanse, give breath 
‘To words the Church prescribes aiding the lip 
For the heart's sake, ere ship with hostile ship 
Encounters, armed for work of pain and death, 
Suppliants! the God to whom your cause ye trust 
Will listen, and ye know that He is just. 


XXXL 
FUNERAL SERVICE. 

From the Baptismal hour, thro’ weal and woe, 
‘The Church extends her care to thought and deed; 
Nor quits the Body when the Soul is freed, 
‘The mortal weight east off to be laid low. 
Blest Rite for him who hears in faith, “ 1 know 
‘That my Redecmer liveth,"'—hears each word, 
‘That follows—striking on some kindred chord 
Deep in the thankful heart ;—yet tears will flow. 
Man is as grass that springeth up at morn, 
Grows green, and is cut down and withereth 
Ere nightfall—truth that well may claim a sigh, 
Its natural echo ; but hope comes reborn 
At Jesu’s bidding. We rejoice, “O Death 
Where is thy Sting tO Grave where ix thy Vic- 
tory" 


POEMS OF THE IMAGINATION. 


XXXxIT 

RURAL CRREMONT®. 
Crostxe the sacred Book which long has fed 
Our meditations, give we to # day 
‘Of annual joy ono tributary lay ; 
‘This day, whon, forth by rustic music led, 
‘The village Children, while the sky is red 
With ovening lights, advance in long array [gay, 
‘Through the still church-yard, each with gurland 
‘That, carried seoptre-like, o'ertops the head 
Of the proud Bearer. To the wide church-door, 
Charged with theso offerings which their fathers bore 
For decoration in the Papal time, 
The innocent Procession softly moves ;— 
‘Thespiritof Laud is pleased in heaven's pure clime, 
And Hooker's voice the spectacle approves f 


Wovtpthat ourscrupulous Sires had dared toleave 
‘Less scanty measure of those graceful rites 

And usages, whose due return invites 

A stir of mind too natural w deceive 5 

Giving to Memory help when sho would weave 

A crown far Hope !—I dread the boasted lights 
‘That all too often arw but fiery blights, 

Killing the bud o'er which in vain we grieve. 
Go, seek, when Christinas snows discomfort bring, 
‘The counter Spirit found in some gay church 
Green with fresh holly, every pew a perch 

In which the linnet or the thrush might sing, 
Merry and loud and safe from prying search, 
Strains offered only to the genial Spring. 


xxxI¥. 
‘MUTABILITY. 
From low to high doth dissolution climb, 
And sink from high to low, along a seale 
Of awfal notes, whose concord shall not fail ; 
A musical but 
Which they can hear who meddle not with crime, 
Nor avarice, nor over-unxious care. 
‘Truth fails not; but her outward forms that bear 
‘The longest date do melt like frosty rime, 
‘That in the morning whitened hill and plain 
And is no more; drop like the tower sublime 
Of yesterday, which royally did wear 
His crown of weeds, but could not even sustain 
Some casual shout that broke the silent air, 
Or the unimaginable touch of Time. 


* Sea Note 





XXXY. 
OLD ammxrs. 

Mowastic Domes! following my downward way, 

Untouched by due regret I marked your fall! 

Now, ruin, beauty, ancient stillness, all 

Dispose to judgments temperate as we lay 

On our past selves in life's declining day : 

For as, by discipline of Time made wise, 

‘We learn to tolerate the infirmities 

And faults of others—gently as he may, 

‘So with our own the mild Instructor deals, 

Teaching us to forget them or forgive. 

Perversely curious, then, for hidden ill 

Why should we break Time's charitable seals? 

‘One ye were holy, yo aro holy still ; 

‘Your spirit freely let mo drink, and live 1 


XXXYL. 

EMIGRANT FRENCH CLEROY. 
Evex while I speak, the sncred roofs of France 
Are shattered into dust ; aod self-exiled 
From altars threatened, levelled, or defiled, 
Wander the Ministers of God, os chance 
Opens a way for life, or consonance 
Of faith invites. More weleome to no land 
‘The fugitives than to the British strand, 
Where priest and Inyman with the vigilance 
Of true compassion greet them. Creed and test 
Vanish before the unreserved embrace 
Of catholic humanity :—distrest 
‘They came,—and, while the moral tempest roars 
‘Throughout the Country they have left, our shores 
Give to their Faith o fearless resting-place. 


XXXVI. 
DONGMATDLATION. 
‘Tus all things lead to Charity, secured 
By rae who blessed the soft and happy gale 
‘That landward urged tho great Deliverer’s sail, 
‘Till in the sunny bay his fleet was moored 
Propitious hour! had we, like them, endured 
Sore stress of apprehension *, with a mind 
Sickened by injuries, dreading worse designed, 
From month to month trembling and wnassured, 
How had we then rejoiced! But we have felt, 
As» loved substance, their futurity = 
Good, which they dared not hope for, we have seen 5 
A State whose generous will through earth is dealt 5 
A State—which, balancing herself between 
Licence and alavish order, dares be free. 


# Seo Note, 


























What serve they! if, om transitory good 

Tatent, and sedulous of abject ain, 

‘The Stato (ah, surely not preserved in vain !) 
Forbear to shape due channels which the Flood 
Of sacred truth may enter—till it brood 

O'er tho wide realm, as o'er the Egyptian plain 
‘The all-sustaining Nile, No more—the time 

Is conscious of her want; through England's 


bounds, 
Tn rival haste, the wished-for Temples rise! 
I hear their sabbath bells’ harmonious chime 
Float on the breeze—the heaventiest of all sounds 
‘That vale or hill prolongs or multiplies! 


XXXIX, 

CHURCH TO BK ERROTED. 
Be this the ebosen site; the virgin cod, 
Moistened from age to ago by dewy eve, 
Shall disoppear, and grateful earth receive 
‘The corner-stone from hands that build to God. 
Yon reverend hawthorns, hardened to the rod 
Of winter storms, yet budding cheerfully ; 
Those forest onks of Druid memory, 
Shall long survive, to shelter the Abode 


May-garlands, there let the holy altar stand 
For kneeling adoration ;—while—abore, 

Broods, visibly portrayed, the mystic Dove, 
That sball protect from blasphemy the Land, 


xL, 
CONTINUED. 


‘Mine car bas rung, my spirit sunk subdued, 
Sharing the strong emotion of the crowd, 
When each palo brow to dread hosannas bowed 
While clouds of incense mounting veiled the rood, 
‘That glimmered like a pine-tree dimly viewed 
Through Alpine vapours. Such appalling rite 
Our Church prepares not, trusting to the might 
Of simple truth with grace divine imbued ; 

Yet will we not conceal the precious Cross, 

Like men ashamed: the Sun with his first smile 
Shall greet that symbol crowning the low Pile: 
And the fresh air of incense-breathing morn 
Shall wooingly embrace it; and green moss 
‘Creep round its arms through centuries unborn. 











xu 
NEW CHURCH-TARD, 


‘Tue encircling ground, in native turf arrayed, 
Is now by solemn eonsceration given 

‘To social interesta, and to favouring Heaven, 
And where the rugged colts their gambols played, 
‘And wild deer bounded through the forest glade, 
Unchecked ss when by merry Outlaw driven, 
‘Shall hymns of praise resound at morn and even; 
And soon, full soon, the lonely Sexton’s spade 
Shall wound the tender sod. Encincture small, 
But infinite ite grasp of weal and woe! 

Hopes, fears, in never-ending ebb and fow;— 
‘The spousal trembling, and the ‘dust to dust,” 
‘The prayers, the contrite straggle, and the trust 
"That to the Almighty Father looks through all. 
































KLU. " 
CATHEDRALS, ETC, 

Oren your gates, ye everlasting Piles! 

‘Types of thespiritual Church which God hath reared ; 

Not loth we quit the newly-hallowed sward 

And bumble altar, *mid your sumptuons aisles 

To kneel, or thrid your intricate defiles, 

Or down the nave to pace in motian slow ; 

Watching, with upward eye, the tall tower grow 

And mount, at every step, with living wiles 

Tnstinet—to rouse the heart and lead the will 

By a bright ladder to the world above. 

Open your gates, ye Monuments of love 

Divine ! thou Lincoln, on thy sovereign hill 1 

Thou,stately York ! and Ye, whose splendours cheer 

Isis and Cam, to patient Science dear! 


xum. 
INSIDE OF KING'S COLLEGE CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE, 
‘Tax not the royal Saint with vain expense, 

With ill-matched aims the Architect who planned— 
Albeit labouring for a scanty band 

Of white robed Scholars only—this immense 

And glorious Work of fine intelligence 

Give all thou canst ; high Heaven rejects tho lore 
Of ni Jess or more ; 

So deemed the man who fashioned for the sense 
‘These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 
Self-poixed, and scooped into ten thousand cells, 





‘That they were born for immortality. 
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xu. 
THe SAE. 


Wriat awful pérspective ! while from our sight 
With gradual stealth the lateral windows hide 
Their Portraitures, their stonc-work glimmers, 


dyed 
Tn the soft chequerings of a sleepy light. 
Martyr, or King, or minted Eremite, 
Whoo'er ye be, that thus, yourselves unseen, 
Imbne your prison-bars with solomn sheen, 
Shine on, until ye fade with coming Night !— 
Bat, from the arms of silenco—list | © list | 
The music bursteth into second life ; 
‘The notes luxuriate, every stone is kissed 
By sound, or ghost of sound, in mazy strife ; 
Heart-thrilling strains, that cast, before the eye 
Of the devout, » veil of ecstasy ! 


xLY, 
CONTINUED. 


Tury dreamt not of a perishable home 

Who thus could build. Be mine, in hours of fear 
Or grovelling thought, to seek a refuge here ; 
Or through the nisles of Westminster to roam ; 
Where bubbles burst, and folly’s dancing foam 
Melts, if it cross the threshold ; where the wreath 
Of awe-struck wisdom droops : or let my path 
Lead to that younger Pile, whose sky-like dome 
Hath typified by reach of daring art 

Tnfinity’s embrace ; whose guardian crest, 

The silent Cross, among the stars shall spread 
As now, when She hath also soon her breast 
Filled with mementos, satiate with its part 

Of grateful England's overflowing Dead. 





| Earth prompts—Heaven urges ; let us seck the 





xu, 
BIACULATION, 


Guorr to God! and to the Power who came 

In filial duty, clothed with love divine, 

Like Ocean burning with purpureal flame ; 

Or like the Alpine Mount, that takes its name 
From roseate hnes, far kenned at morn and even, 
Tn hours of peace, or when the storm is driven 
Along the nether region's rugged frame ! 


Tight, 
Studious of that pure intercourse begun 
When first our infant brows their Instre won ; 
So, like the Mountain, may we grow more bright 
From unimpeded commerce with the Sun, 
At the approach of all-involving night. 


xe. 
‘CONCLUSION. 


Way sleeps the future, as a snake enrolled, 

Coil within coil, at noon-tide f For the Wonp 

Yields, if with unpresumptuous faith explored, 

Power at whose touch the eluggard shall unfold 

His drowsy rings, Look forth !—that Stream 
behold, 


Tuar Sruxam opon whose bosom we have passed 
Floating at case while nations have effsced 
Nations, and Death has gathered to his fold 

Long lines of mighty Kings—look forth, my Soul | 
(Nor in this vision be thon slow to trast) 

The living Waters, leas and loss by guilt 

Stained and polluted, brighten as they roll, 

Till they have reached the eternal 

For the perfécted Spirits of the just! 
























YARROW REVISITED, AND OTHER POEMS, 


COMPOSED (TWO EXCEPTED) DURING A TOUR IN SCOTLAND, AND ON THE ENGLISH BORDER, 
IN TRE AUTUMN OF is. 





SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ, 


‘As 2 TESTIMONY 07 FEIESDSEIP, AFD ACKYOWLEDGMENT OF INTELEECTEAL OFLIGATIONS, 
‘THEME MEMORIALS ARE ATVECTIONATELY (HECEIEED, 


Rroat Mocwr, Dec. 11, 104. 








:. Brisk Youth appeared, the Morn of youth, 
With freaks of graceful folly — 
following Stansas are 2 memerial of a day pamed Noon, 
rape Mearitens Rid, soxicace’ meeasaoees sos ‘<nnaekee 
‘Banks of the Varrow under bis guidance, immediately all J 
Defore his departure from Abboteford. for Naples Past, present, future, all appeared 
The tithe Yarrow Revisiied will stand in noneot of | In harmony united, 
‘txplanstion, for Readers acquainted with the Author's | Like guests that meet, and some from far, 
Previous pours suggested by thal celebrated Stream }) By cordial love invited. 
‘Tax gallant Youth, who may have gained, if Pa, 
Or seeks, a € winsome Marrow,” pate ceric ic 
‘Was but an Infant in the lap Did meet us with tow 
When first I looked on Yarrow ; ms = 5 
Once more, by Newark's Castlegate Beppe I Aw iad 
Long left without » warder, ‘Our i eens ? 
I stood, looked, listened, and with Thee, Severd nes 


The soul's deep valley was not slow 


Great Minstrel of the Border! Its brightness to recover. 
Grave thoughts ruled wide on that swect day, Eternal blessings on tho Muse, 
Their dignity installing And her divine employment ! 
‘In gentle bosoms, while sere leaves ‘The blameless Muse, who trains her Sons 
Were on the bough, or falling ; For hope and calm enjoyment ; 
Bat breezes played, and stmshino gleamed— Alteit sickness, lingering yet, 
‘The forest to embolden ; Has o'er their pillow brooded ; 
‘Redidened the fiery hnes, and shot And Care waylays their steps—a Sprite 
‘Transparence through the golden. Not easily eluded. 


pr Ass Arg ey mas peo e 
Reagan; Green Cheviot 
S i For warm Vesuvio's vine-clad slopes ; 

















Such looks of love and honour 

As thy own Yarrow gave to mo 
When first I gazed upon ber; 

Beheld what I had feared to see, 
Unwilling to surrender 

Dreams treasured up from early days, 
The holy and the tender, 









And what, for this frail world, were all 
‘That mortals do or suffer, 

Did no responsive harp, no pen, 
Memorial tribute offor t 

‘Yeu, what were mighty Nature's selft 







Sustain the heart in feeling 
Life as she is—our changefal Life, 
With friends and kindred dealing. 








Bear witness, Ye, whose thoughts that day 
In Yarrow's groves were centred ; 

‘Who through the silent portal arch 
Of mouldering Newark enter'd ; 

And clomb the winding stair thatonco = 
‘Too timidly was mounted 

‘By the ‘last Minstrel,’ (not the last !) 

Ere he his Tale recounted. 
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Flow on for ever, Yarrow Stream! 
Ful6i thy pensive duty, 

Well pleased that future Bards should chant 
For simple hearts thy beauty ; 

To dream-light dear while yet unseen, 
Dear to the common sunshine, 

And dearer still, ns now I feel, 

‘To memory’s shadowy moonshine | 













™ 






ON THE DEFARTURE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT PROM 
ADOTSFORD, FOR NAPLES. 


A TROUBLE, not of clouds, or weeping rain, 

Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic light 
Engendered, hangs o'er Eildon’s triple height : 
Spirits of Power, assembled there, complain 

For kindred Power departing from their sight ; 
While Tweed, best pleased in chanting a blithe 


strain, 
Saddens his voice again, and yet again, 
Lift up your hearts, ye Mourners! for the might 
Of the whole world's good wishes with him goes ; 
Blessings and prayers in nobler retinue 
‘Than sceptrod king or laurelled conqueror knows, 
Follow this wondrous Potentate. Be true, 
Yo winds of ocean, and the midland sea, 
Wafting your Charge to soft Parthenope ! 
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A PLACE OF DURIAL IN THE SOUTH OP SCOTLAND, 


Panr fenced by man, part by a rugged steep 
That curbs a foaming brook, a Grave-yard lies ; 
Tho hare's best couching-place for fearless sleep ; 
Which moonlit elves, fur seen by eredulous eyes, 
Enter in dance. Of church, or sabbath ties, 

No vestige now remains ; yet thither creep 
‘Bereft Ones, and in lowly anguish weep 

Their prayers out to tho wind and naked skies. 
Proud tomb is none; but rudely-seulptured knights, 
By humble choice of plain old times, are seon 
Level with earth, among the hillocks green > 
Union not ead, when sunny daybreak smites 

‘The spangled turf, and neighbouring thickets ring 
With jubilate from the choirs of spring! 


















































MEMORIALS OF A TOUR IN SCOTLAND, 1831. 





aw, 


ON THE stoRT OF 4 MANKE IN THE soUTH OF 
SOOTLAND. 


‘Say, ye far-travelled clonds, far-seeing hills— 


Aught that more surely by its aspect fills 

Pure minds with sinless onyy, than the Abode 
Of the good Priest: who, faithful through all boars 
To his high charge, and traly serving God, 

Has yet » heart and hand for trees and flowers, 
Enjoys the walks his predecessors trod, 

Nor covets lincal rights in Inds and towers. 


Y 

COMPOSED IN HOSLIN CHAPEL, DURING A STORM: 
‘Tae wind is now thy organist ;—a clank 
(We know not whence) ministers for a bell 
To mark some ehange of service. As the swell 
‘Of music reached its height, and even when sank 
‘The notes, in prelude, Rostix! to a blank 
Of silence, how it thrilled thy sumptuous roof, 
Pillars, and archex,—not in vain time-proof, 
‘Though Christian rites be wanting! From whatbank 
Camo those live herbs! by what hand were they 

sown {unknown ? 
Where dew falls not, where rain-drops seem 
Yet in the Temple they a friendly niche [grown, 
Share with their sculptured fellows, that, green- 
Copy their beauty more and more, and preach, 
Though mute, of all things blending into one. 


vr. 
‘THE TROSACHS. 


‘Twene’s not » nook within this solemn Pass, 

But were an apt confessional for One 

‘Tanght by his summer spent, his autumn gone, 
‘That Life is but o tale of morning grass 
Withered at eve. From scenes of art which chase 
‘That thought away, turn, and. with watchful eyes 
Feed it ‘mid Nature's old felicities, 

‘Rocks, rivers,and smooth lakes more clear than glass 
Untouched, unbreathed upon. Thrice happy quest, 
If from o golden perch of aspen spray 

(October’s workmanship to rival May) 

‘Tho penaive warbler of the ruddy breast 

‘That moral sweeten by # heaven-tanght lay, 
Lalling the year, with all its cares, to rest! 





vn. 
‘Tux pibroch’s note, discountenanced or mute; 
‘The Roman kilt, degraded to a toy 
OF quaint apparel for o half-spoilt bey ; 
‘The target mouldering like ungathered fruit ; 
‘The smoking steam-bost eager in pursuit, 
As eagerly pursued ; the umbrella epread 
To weather-fend the Celtic herdsman's head— 
All speak of manners withering to the root, 
And of old honours, too, and passions high : 
‘Then my we ask, though pleased that thought 
Among the conquests of civility, [should range 
‘Survives: the 


imagination—to the change 
Superior Help to virtue does she give! 
If not, O Mortals, better cease to live! 


vit. 
COMPOSED IN THE GLEN OF LOCH BTIVE. 
“Ts Land of Rainbows spanning glens whose 


walls, 
Rock-built,are hung with rainbow-coloured mists— 
Of far-stretehed Meres whose salt flood never 
Testa— 
Of tuneful Caves and playful Waterfalls— 
Of Mountains varying momently their crests 
Proud be this Land! whose poorest huts are halle 
Where Pancy entertains becoming guests ; 
While native song the heroic Past recals.” 
‘Thus, in the net of her own wishes caught, 
‘The Muse exclaimed ; but Story now must hide 
Her trophies, Fancy crouch ; the course of pride 
Has been diverted, other lessons taught, 
‘That make the Patriot-spirit bow her head 
‘Where the all-conquering Roman feared to tread. 


‘EAGLES, 
(COMPOSED AT DUNOLLIE CASTLE IN TINE BAT OF OBAN. 


Distoxouneo Rock and Ruin | that, by law 
‘Tyrannic, keep the Bird of Jove embarred 
Like a lone criminal whose life is spared. 
Vexed is he, and screams loud. ‘The last T saw 
‘Was on the wing ; stooping, he struck with awe 
Man, bird, and beast ; then, with a consort paired, 
From a bold headland, their loved aery's guard, 
Flew high above Atlantic waves, to draw 
Light from the fountain of tho setting san, 
Such was this Prisoner once ; and, when his pluties 
‘Tho sea-blast ruffles as the storm comes on, 
‘Then, for 4 moment, he, in spirit, resumes: 
‘His rank freeborn creatures that live free, 
His power, his beauty, and his majesty. 

* 
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x 
IN THE SOUND OF sULE. 
‘Tnavrtiox, be thou mute | Oblivion, throw 
‘Thy veil in mercy o'er the records, hung 
‘Round strath and mountain, stamped by dhe ancient, 
On rock and ruin darkening as we go,— [tongue 
Spots where a word, ghost-like, survives to show 
What crimes from hate, or desperate love, have 
sprang + 
From honour misconceived, or fancied wrong, 
What fouds, not quenched but fed by mutual woe, 
Yet, though a wild vindictive Race, untamed 
By civil arts and labours of the pen, 
Could gentleness bo scorned by those fierce Men, 
Who, to spread wide tho reverence they claimed 
For patriarchal occupations, named 
‘Yon towering Peaks, ‘Shepherds of Etive Glon* " 
xi. 
SUOUESTED AT TYNDRUM IN A STORM. 
Exoven of garlands, of the Arcadian crook, 
And all that Greece and Italy have sang 
Of Swains reposing myrtle groves among ! 
Ours couch on naked rocks,—will cross a brook 
Swoln with chill rains, nor ever cast a look 
‘This way or that, or give it even a thought 
More than by smoothest pathway may be brought 
Into a vacant mind, Can written book 
Teach what they learn? Up, hardy Mountaineer! 
And guide the Bard, ambitious to be One 
Of Nature's privy council, ns thou art, 
‘On cloud-sequestered heights, that sce and hear 
To what dread Powers He delegatos his part 
On earth, who works in the heaven of heavens, 
alone. 


xu 

THE EARL OP NREADALUANE'S RUINED MANSION, 
AND PAMILY BURIAL-PLACE, NEAR KILLIN, 

‘Wrt.sang the Bard who called the grave,in «trains 

‘Thoughéfal and sad, the ‘narrow house? No style 

Of fond sepulchral flattery can beguilo 

Grief of hor sting ; nor cheat, where he detains 

The dust, stern Death. How reconcile 

With truth, or with each other, decked remains 

Of a once warm Abode, and that new Pile, 

Por the departed, built with curious pains 

And mansolean pomp? Yet here they stand 

Together,—'mid trim walks and artful bowers, 

To be looked down upon by ancient hills, 

‘That, for the living and the dead, demand 

And prompt a harmony of genuine powers ; 

Concord that elevates the mind, antl stills, 


‘# La Gaelio, Meachaill Bite. 


ark. 
“REST AND BE THANKPUL!* 
AT THE HEAD OF GLENCHOE. 
Dovatine and doubling with Inborious wall, 
Who, that has gained at length the wished-for 
Height, 
‘This brief this simple way-aide Call can slight, 
And rests not thankful ! Whethor cheered by talk 
With some loved friend, or by the unseen hawk 
Whistling toclouds andsky-born streams, that shine 
At the sun's outbreak, ns with light divine, 
Ere they descend to nourish root and stall 
‘Of valley flowers. Nor, while the limbe repose, 
Will we forget that, as the fowl can keep 
Absolute stillness, poised aloft in air, 
And fishes front, unmoved, the tarrent’s sweep,— 
Somay the Soul, through powers that Faith bestows, 
Win rest, and ease, and peace, with bliss that 
Angels share. 


xv. 
HIGHLAND AUT, 

Sex what gay wild Rowers dock this earth-built Cot, 
Whose stnoke, forth-issuing whence and how itmay, 
Shines in the greeting of the sun's first ray 
Like wreaths of vapour without stain or blot, 
‘The limpid mountain rill avoids it not ; 
And why shouldst thou! —Ifrightly trained and bred, 
Humanity is humble, finds no spot 
Which her Heaven-gnided feet refuse to tread. 
‘The walls are cracked, sunk isthe flowery roof, 
Undressed the pathway leading to the door ; 
But love, as Nature loves, the lonely Poor ; 
Search, for their worth, some gentle heart wrong- 


proof, 
Meek, patient, kind,and, were its trials fewer, 
Belike less happy —Stand no more aloof * { 


RY. 
THE HIGHLAND BROACIE 


‘The exact resemblance which the old Browch (till ln wee, 
though rarely mot with, among the High landers) bears to 
the Roman Pibula must strike every ane, and eoneters, 
with the plaid and kilt, to reeal to infnd the communt: 
cation which thonnelent Romans had with this renwte 
country. 


Ir to Tradition faith be due, 
And echoes from old verse speak true, 


* Bee Note, 








= 





Ere the meek Saint, Columba, bore 
Glad tidings to Iona’s shore, 

No common light of nature blessed 
‘The mountain region of the west, 
A land where gentle manners ruled 
O'er men in dsuntless virtues schooled, 
‘That raised, for centuries, » bar 
Impervious to the tide of war: 

‘Yet peaceful Arte did entrance gain 
Where haughty Force had striven in vain ; 


‘Worn at the breast of some grave Dame 
‘On road ar path, or at the door 

Of fern-thatched hut on heathy moor = 
But delicate of yore its mould, 

And the material finest gold ; 

As imght beseem the fairest Pair, 
Whether she graced a royal chair, 
Or shed, within » vaulted hall, 

No fancied lustre on the wall 

Whiere shields of mighty heroes hung, 
While Fingal heard what Ossian sung. 


‘The heroic Age expired—it slept 
Deep in its tomb :—the bramble crept 
O'er Fingal’s hearth ; the grassy sod 
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‘One small possession lacked not power, 
Provided in a calmer hour, 

‘To meet such need as might befal— 
Roof, raiment, bread, or burial: 

For woman, even of tears bereft, 

‘The hidden silver Broach was left, 





As generations come and go 

Their arts, their customs, ebb and flow ; 
Fate, fortune, sweep strong powers away, 
And fecble, of themselves, decay ; 

‘What poor abodes the heirloom hide, 

In which the eastle ance took pride ! 
Tokens, once kept as boasted wealth, 

If saved at all, are saved by stealth. 

Lo! ships, from sens by nature barred, 
Mount along ways by man prepared ; 
And in farstretching vales, whose streams 
‘Seok other seas, their canvass gleams. 
Lo! busy towns spring up, on consts 
‘Thronged yesterday by airy ghosts ; 
Soon, like a lingering star forlorn 
Among the novelties of morn, 

While young delights on old encroach, 
Will vanish the last Highland Branch. 


But when, from out their viewless bed, 
Like vapours, years have rolled and spread ; 
And this poor verse, and worthier lays, 
Shall yield no light of love or pralse 5 
Then, by the spade, or cleaving plough, 
Or torrent from the mountain's brow, 






Grew on the floors his sons had trod : Or whirlwind, reckless what his might 
Malvina! where art thou! Their state Entombs, or forces into light; 

‘The noblest-born must abdicate ; Blind Chance, a volunteer ally, 

‘The fairest, while with fire and eword ‘That oft befriends Antiquity, 

Come Spoilers—horde impelling horde, And clears Oblivion from reproach, 

Must walk the sorrowing mountains, drest May render back the Highland Broach’, 

By rader hands in homelier vest. — 

Yet still the female bosom lent, * How much the Brosch ts sometimes prized by persone 







And loved to borrow, ornament ; 
‘Still was its inner world » place 


in humble stations may be gathered from an occurrence 
mentioned to me by a female friend. She ted had an 
opportunity of benefiting 1 poor old woman in her own 














Reached by the dews of heavenly grace ; teks wis 

7 wishing to make a return, mid to her daughter, 
Still pity to this Inst retreat th Slee Bra lem of platslivs sarantiaaes “I would give 
Clave fondly ; to his favourite seat anything T have, but I hope she docs not wish for my 
Love wound his way by soft approach, Broaob [* and, uttering these words, she puther hand upon 






the Broach which fhatenod her kerchief, and which, she 


= Highland Broach, imagiued, had attracted the oye of her benefuctress. 






‘When alternations came of rage 

Yet flereer, in darker age; 

And fouds, where, clan encountering clan, 
‘Tho weaker perished to a man ; 

For maid and mother, when despair 
‘Might clee Lave triumphed, baffling prayer, 
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xvi. 
THE BROWNIE. 

[Upon a mmalll telend not far from the heal of Loch 
‘Lomond, are somo remains of an ancient building, which 
was for several years the abode of @ solitary Individual, 
‘one of the last survivors of the clan of Macfarlane, once 
powerful i that neighbourbood. Paming along the 
‘shore opposite this inland tn the year 1814, the Author 
learned thoso particulars, and that this person then 
Nving there had acquired the of *The 
Brownie." See “The Brownie’s Cell,” p, 231, to which 
the following is a sequel. 

“How disappeared het’ Ask the newt and toad ; 

Ask of his fellow men, and they will tell 

How he was found, cold as an icicle, 

‘Under an arch of that forlorn abode ; 

Where he, wnpropp'd, and by the gnthering flood 


With no one near save the omnipresent God. 
Verily #0 to live was an awfal choice— 

A choice that wears the aspect of a doom ; 
But in the mould of mercy all ix cast 

For Souls familiar with the eternal Voice ; 
And this forgotten Taper to the last 

Drove from itself, we trust, all frightful gloom. 


xvu. 


TO THR PLANET VENUS, AN EVENING STAI, 
COMPOSED AT LOCH LoxoND. 


‘Tuovar joy attend Thee orient at the birth 

Of dawn, it cheers the lofty spirit most 

‘To watch thy course when Day-light, fled from earth, 
In the grey sky hath left his lingering Ghost, 
Perplexed as if between a splendour lost 

And splendour slowly mustering. Since the Son, 
‘The absolute, the world-alsorbing One, 
Relinquished half his empire to the host 
Emboldened by thy guidance, holy Star, 

Holy as princely, who that looks on thee 
‘Touching, as now, in thy humility 

‘The mountain borders of this seat of care, 

(Can question that thy countenance is bright, 
Celestial Power, as inuch with love as light! 


xvitt, 
BOTHWELL CASTLE, 
(PASSED UNSEEN, ON ACCOUNT OF FTORMY WEATHER.) 
Horonen in Bothwell's towers, at times the Brave 
(So beutiful is Clyde) forgot to mourn 
‘The liborty they lost at Bannocklurn. 
‘Oneo on those steeps 7 roamed at large, and have 
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In mind the landscape, as if still in sight ; 
‘The river glides, the woods before me wave 
‘Then why repine that now in vain T erave: 
Needless renewal of an old delight? 

Better to thank a dear and long-past day 

For joy its sunny hours were free to give 
‘Than blame the present, that our wish hath erast, 
Memory, like sleep, hath powers which dresie: 


How little that she cherishes is lost ! 


XIX. 


PICYORE OF DANIEL IN THE Lion's DEN, AT 
WAMILTON PALACE. 


Amro a fertile region green with wood 

And fresh with rivers, well did it become 

The ducal Owner, in his palace-home 

‘To naturalise this tawny Lion brood ; 

‘Children of Art, that claim strange brotherhood 
(Couched in their den) with those that roam at lange 
‘The wind with terror while they roar for food. 
Satiate are theae; and stilled to eye and eli; 
Hence, while we gaze, amore enduring fear! 

Yet is the Prophet calm, nor would the cave 
Daunt him—if his Companions, now be-drowsed 
Outstretched and listless, were by hunger roused « 
Man placed him here, and God, he knows, can save. 


xX. 


THE AVON, 
(a FEEDER OF THE ala.) 


Avor—s precious, an immortal name! 

Yet is it one that other rivulets bear 

Like this unheard-of, and their channels wear 
Like thia contented, though unknown to Fame: 
For great and ered is the modest claim 

Of Streams to Nature's love, where’er they flow ; 
And ne'er did Genius slight them, as they go, 
Tree, flower, nnd green herb, feeding without blame. 
But Praise can waste her voice on work of tears, 
Anguith, and denth: full oft where innocent blood 
Has mixed its current with the limpid flood, 

Hor heayen-offending trophies Glory rears: 
Never for like distinction may the good 













































RX. 


SUGOESTED BY 4 VIEW FROM AN EMINENCE IN 
INGLEWOOD FOREST, 

‘Tue forest huge of ancient Caledon 

Is but a name, no more is Inglewood, 

‘That swept from hill to hill, from flood to flood: 

On her last thorn the nightly moon has shone ; 

Yot still, though unappropriate Wild be none, 


With Clym o* the Clough, wore they alive again, 
‘To kill for merry feast their venison. 

Nor wants the holy Abbot's gliding Shade 

His church with monumental wreck bestrown ; 
The feudal Warrior-chicf, a Ghost unlaid, 

Hath still his castle, though a skeleton, 

‘That he may watch by night, and lessons con 
Of power that perishes, and rights that fade, 


xxn, 
MART'SHORN TREE, NEAR PENRITH. 


Hen stood an Oak, that long had borne affixed 
To his huge trunk, or, with more subtle art, 
Among its withering topmost branches mixed, 
The palmy antlers of a hunted Hart, 

‘Whom the Dog Hercules purmed—his part 
Each desperately sustaining, till at lust 

Both sank and died, the life-veins of the chased 
And chaser bursting here with one dire smart. 
‘Mutual the victory, mutual the defeat! 

‘High was the trophy hung with pitiless pride ; 
Say, rather, with that generous sympathy 
‘That wants not, even in rudest breasts, a seat ; 
And, for this fecling’s sake, let no one chide 















Taee*! 






xxUL 
FANCY AND TRADITION, 

‘Tux Lovers took within this ancient grove 

‘Their last embrace ; beside those crystal springs 

‘The Hermit saw the Angel spread his wings 

For instant flight; the Sage in yon alcove 

‘Sate musing ; on that hill the Bard would rove, 

Not mute, where now the linnet only sings: 

‘Thus every where to truth Tradition clings, 

Or Fancy localises Powers we love. 

Were only History licensed to take note 

‘Of things gone by, her meagre monuments 

‘Would ill suffice for persons and events: 

‘There is an ampler page for man to quote, 

A readier book of manifold contenta, 

Studied alike in palace and in cot. 


© Sor Note. 
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Fairparksspread wide where Adain Bell mightdeign 


Verse that would guard thy memory, Hagr’s-nony 

















xxiv. 
COUNTESS PILLAR. 
[On the roadside between Penrith and Appleby, there 
Hands & pillar with the following insoription :— 

+ This pillar was crected, in the year 108i, by Anne 
Countess Dowager of Pembroke, &e. for a memorial of 
her last parting with her pious mother, Margaret Countess 
Dowager of Cumbertand, om the vd of April, 1616; in 

memory Whereof she hath left an annuity of 44 to be 
‘Getrtinios to the poor of the park of every 
98 day of April for ever, upon the stone table placed hard 
‘ty. Laus Deo! "} 
Wnts the Poor gather round, till the end of time 
‘May this bright flower of Charity display 
Its bloom, unfolding at the appointed day; 
Flower than the loveliest of the vernal prime 
Lovelicr—transplanted from heaven's purest elime ! 
‘Charity never faileth :’ on that creed, 
‘More than on written testament or decd, 
‘The pious Lady built with hope aublime, 
Alms on this stone to be dealt out, for ever/ 
‘Laus Deo.” Many a Stranger passing by 
Has with that Parting mixed a filial nigh, 
Blest its humane Memorial's fond endeavour ; 
And, fastening on those lines an eye tear-glazed, 
Has ended, though no Clerk, with «God be praised |" 


&XY, 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES 
(FROM THE ROMAN STATION AT OLD FENUITH.) 
How profitless the rolics that we cull, 
Troubling the last holds of ambitious Rome, 
Unless they chasten fancies that presume 
Too high, or idle agitations lull | 
Of the world’s flatteries if the brain be fall, 
To have no seat for thought were better doom, 
Like this old helmet, or the eyeless sll! 
Of him who gloried in its nodding plume. 
Heaven out of view, our wishes what are thoy! 
Our fond regrets termcioux in their grasp? 
‘The Sage's theory? the Poet's kay !— 
Mere Fibulwe without a robe to clasp ; 
Obsolete lamps, whose light no time recals; 
Urns without ashes, tearlexs lacrymals! 


XX¥H. 
APOLOGY, 
POR THE FOREGOING FORMS 
No more: the end is sudden and abrupt, 








‘That yet survive ensculptured on the walls 

of or temples, "mid the wreck 

Of famed Porsepolié ; cach following each, 

As might besecm a stately embassy, 

In set array ; these bearing in their hands 
of civil power, weapon of war, 

Or gift to be presented at the throne 

|| Of the Great King ; and others, as they go 

In priestly vest, with holy offurings charged, 

Or leading victims drest for sacrifice, 

Nor will the Power we serve, that sacred Power, 


‘That from a threshold loved by every Muse 
Its impulse took—that sorrow-stricken door, 





Catwis the fragrant air, and loth to loae 
Day's grateful warmth, tho’ moist with falling dews. 
Look for the stars, youll say that there are none ; 
Look up # second time, and, one by one, 
You mark them twinkling out with silvery light, 
And wonder how they could elude the sight! 
The birds, of late se noisy in their bowers, 
Warbled « while with faint and fainter powers, 
‘Bat now are silent as the dim-seen flowers: 
Nor does the village Church-clock’s iron tone 
‘The time's and season's influence disown ; 
‘Nine boats distinctly to cach other bound 
In drowsy sequonce—how unlike the sound 
‘That, in rough winter, oft inflicts a fear 
‘On fireside listeners, doubting what they hear! 
‘The shepherd, bent on rising with tho sun, 
Had closed his door before the day was done, 
And now with thankful heart to bed doth creep, 
And joins his little children in their sleep. 
‘The bat, lured forth where trees the lane o’ershade, 
Fits and reflits slong the close arcade ; 
Se ee Te a 

With burring note, which Industry and Sloth 
‘Might both be plonsed with, for it suits them both, 
A stream is heard—I seo it not, but know 
By its soft music whence the waters flow : 
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EVENING VOLUNTARIES. 












fell 
(Foretaste of winter) on the moorland heights; 
And every day brought with it tidings new 
Of rash change, ominous for the public weal. 
Henee, if dejection hns too oft encroached 
Upon that sweet and tender melancholy 
‘Which may itself be cherished and caressed 
More than enongh ; a fault eo natural 
(Even with the young, the hopeful, or the gay) 
Por prompt fergivences will not sue in vain, 






















Wheels and the tread of hoofs are heard no more; 
‘One boat there was, but it will touch the shore 
With the next dipping of its slackened oar ; 
Faint sound, that, for the gayest of the gay, 
Might give to scrious thought a moment's sway, 
As last tokon of man’s toilsome day! 

1 


m 


O% A WIGH PART OF THE COAST OF CUMBERLAND, 
‘Raster Sunday, April 7, 
‘THE AUTHOR'S MIXTY-THUND BIRTHDAY, 
Tne Sun, that seemed so mildly to retire, 


Flung back from distant climes a streaming fire, 
Whoee blaze is now subdued to tender gleams, 


Prelude of night's approach with soothing dreams, 












‘Look round ;—of all the clouds not one is moving; 

‘Tis the still hour of thinking, feeling, loving. 

Silent, and stedfast as the vaulted sky, 

‘The boundless plain of waters seems to lic :— 

Comes that low sound from breezes rustling o’or 

The grass-crowned headland that conceals the 
shore! 

No; ‘tis the carth-yoice af the mighty sea, 

Whispering how meck and gentle he can be! 








EVENING VOLUNTARIES. 


Thou Power supreme! who, arming to rebuke 
‘Offenders, dost put off the gracious look, 
And clothe thyself with terrors like the flood. 
Of ocean roused into his fiercest mood, 
Whatever discipline thy Will ordain 
For the brief course that must for me remain ; 
Teach me with quick-cared spirit to rejoice 
Tn admonitions of thy softest voice! 
Whate’er the path these mortal feet may trace, 
Breathe through my soul the blessing of thy grace, 
Glad, through « perfect love, a faith sincere 
Drawn from the wisdom that begins with fear, 
Ghul to expand ; and, for a season, free 
From finite cares, to rest absorbed in Thee! 

1 


uh 


(BY THE SEA-sIDE.) 


Tue sun is couched, the sea-fowl gone to rest, 
And the wild storm hath somewhere found a nest ; 
Air slambers—wave with wave no longer strives, 
Only a heaving of the deep survives, 

A tell-tale motion ! soon will it be Isid, 

And by the tide alone the water swayed. 
Stealthy withdrawings, interminglings mild 

Of fight with shade in beauty reconciled — 

Sach is the prospect far as sight can range, 

The soothing recompence, the welcome change. 
Where now the ships that drove before the blast, 
‘Threatened by angry breakers as they passed ; 
And by a train of flying clouds bemocked ; 

Or, in the hollow surge, st anchor rocked 

As on a bed of death! Some lodge in pence, 
Sayed by His care who bade the tempest conse ; 
And some, too heedless of past danger, court 
Froth gales to waft them to the far-off port ; 
But near, or hanging sea and sky between, 

Not one of all those wingdd powers is seen, 
Seen in her course, nor "mid this quict heard ; 
Yet ob! how gladly would the air be stirred 

By some acknowledgment of thanks and praise, 
‘Soft in its temper as those vesper Inys 

Sung to the Virgin while accordant oars 

Urgo the slow bark along Calabrian shares ; 

A sea-born service through the mountains felt 
"Till into one Toved vision all things melt : 

Or like thoee hymns that soothe with graver sound 
‘The gully const of Norway iron-bound ; 

And, from the wide and open Baltic, rise 

With punctual care, Lutherian harmonies, 
‘Hush, not a voiew is here! but why repine, 
‘Now when the star of eve comes forth to whine 


On British waters with that look benign? 
Ye mariners, that plough your onward way, 
Or in the haven rest, or sheltering bay, 
May silent thanks at least to God be given 
With » full heart; ‘our thoughts are heard in 
heaven ? 
he 


a 


Nor in the tncid intervals of life 

‘That come but as a curve to party-strifo ; . 
Not in some hour when Pleasure with a sigh 

‘Of languor pute his rosy garland by ; 

Not in the breathing-times of that poor slave 
Who daily piles up wealth in Mammon’s eaye— 
Is Nature felt, or can be; nor do words, 

Which talent readily nffords, 

Prove that her hand has touched responsive chords ; 
Nor has her gentle beauty power to move 

With genuine raptare and with fervent love 

‘The soul of Genins, if he dare to take 

Life's rule from passion craved for passion's sake ; 
Untaught that meckness is the cherished bent 
Of all the truly great and all the innocent, 


But who f* innocent! By grace divine, 
Not otherwise, O Nature! we are thine, 
‘Through good and evil thine, in just degree 
‘Of rational and manly sympathy. 
‘To all that Earth from pensive hearts is stealing, 
And Heaven is now to gladdened eyes revealing, 
Add every charm the Universe can show 
‘Through every change its aspects undergo— 
Care may be respited, but not repealed ; 
No perfuct cure grows on that bounded field, 
Vain is the pleasure, false calm the peace, 
If He, through whom alone our conflicts ecase, 
Our virtuous hopes without relapse advance, 
Come not to speed the Soul’s deliverance ; 
To the distempered Intellect refuse 
His gracious bolp, or give what we abuse. 

1s. 


¥. 


(SY THE SIDE OF BYDAL MEME) 
‘Tux linnet’s warble, sinking towards a closo, 
Hints to the thrush "tis time for their repose ; 
‘The shrill-voiced thrush is heedless, and again 
‘The monitor revives his own sweet strain 5 
But both will soon be mastered, and the copse 
Be loft us silent as the mountain-tope, : 





In classic ages men perecived @ soul 

Of sapience in thy axpect, headless Owl | 

Thee Athens reverenced in the studious grove ;- 

And, near the golden seeptre grasped by Jove, 

His Eagle's favourite perch, while round him sate 

The Gods revolving the decrees of Fate, 

Thou, too, wert present at Minerva’s side ;— 

Hark to that seeond larum !—far and wide 

Theelementshave beard, and rockand cave replied. 
1 





van. 


(This sJmpromptu appearod, many years ago, among the 
Author's poems, from which, in subsequent editions, it 
was oxcluded. {t is reprinted, at the request of the 
Friend in whose prosence the Lines were thrown off.) 


‘Tae sun has long been sot, 

‘The stars are out by twos and threes, 
The Kittle birds are piping yet 

Among the bushes and trees ; 
There’s a cuckoo, and one or two thrushes, 
And a far-off wind that rushes, 
And a sound of water that gushes, 
And the cuckoo’s sovereign cry 
Fills all the hollow of the sky. 

Who would ‘go parading’ 
In London, § and masquerading,’ 
On such a night of June 
With that beautiful soft half-moon, 
And all these innocent blisses ¢ 
On such a night as this is! 


1x. 


COMPOSED UPON AN EVENING OF EXTRAORDINARY 
SPLENDOUR AND BEAUTY. 


| Hap this effulgence disappeared. 
With flying haste, I might havo sent, 
Arong tho speechless clouds, a look 
Of blank astonishment ; 

But ‘tis endued with power to stay, 
And sanctify ono closing day, 

That frail Mortality may seo— 
What is t—ab no, but what can be! 








MS 


Or, crowning, star-like, each somesovereign height, 
Warbled, for heaven above and earth below, 





Of beamy radiance, that imbues, 
Whate'er it strikes, with gem-like hues! 
In vision exquisitely clear, 

Herds range along. the mountain side ; 
And glistening antlers are deseried ; 

And gilded flocks appear. 

‘Thine is the tranquil hour, purpurcal Eve t 
But long as god-like wish, or hope divine, 
Informs my spirit, ne’er can I believe 
‘That this magnificence is wholly thine! 
—From worlds not quickened by the sun 
A portion of the gift is won; 

An intermingling of Heaven's pomp is spread 
On ground which British shepherds tread ! 


am. 
And, if there be whom broken ties 
Afftict, or injuries asaail, 

‘Yon hazy ridges to their eyes 
Present a glorious scale, 
Climbing suffused with sunny air, 
To stop—no record hath told where! 


‘Their practicable way. 

Come forth, ye drooping old men, look abroad, 
And see to what fair countries ye are bound! 
And if some traveller, weary of his road, 

Hath slept since noon-tide on the grassy ground, 
‘Ye Genii! to his covert speed ; 

And wake him with such gentle heed 

As may attune his soul to meet the dower 
Bestowed ou this transeendent hour! 














EVENING VOLUNTARIES. 


Long-haffied hope’s slow fever in hin veins, 
And wounds and weakness oft his labour’s sole 
remains 


‘The aspiring Mountains and the winding Streams, 
Empress of Night! are gladdened by thy beams ; 
A look of thine the wilderness pervades, 

And penetrates the forest's inmost shades ; 

Thou, chequering peaceably the minster’s gloom, 

Guid’st the pale Mourner to the lost one’s tomb ; 

Canst reach the Prisoner—to his grated cell 

Welcome, though silent and intangible !— 

And lives there one, ofall that come and go 

On the great waters toiling to and fro, 

One, who has watched thee at some quiet hour 

Enthroned aloft in undisputed power, 

ee ee en minery 
the lustre they in part reprove— 

me folt a fitness in thy sway 

‘To call up thoughts that shun the glare of day, 

And make the serious happier than the gay! 


Yes, lovely Moon! if thou so mildly bright 
Dost rouse, yet surely in thy own despite, 
‘To flereer mood the phrenzy-stricken brain, 
Let me « compensating faith maintain ; 
‘That thero’s sensitive, a tender, part 
Which thou canst touch in every human heart, 
For healing and composure —But, as least 
And mightiest billows ever have confessed 
‘Thy domination ; as the whole vast Sea 
Feels through her lowest depths thy sovereignty ; 
‘So shines that countenance with especial grace 
On them who urge the keel her plains to trace 
Purrowing its way right onward. ‘The most rude, 
Cat off from home and country, may have stood— 
Even till long gazing hath bedimmed his oye, 
Or the mute rapture ended in a sigh— 
Touched by accordance of thy placid cheer, 
With somo internal lights to memory dear, 
Or fancies stealing forth to soothe the breast 
Tired with its daily share of carth’s unrest,— 
Gentle awakenings, visitations meck ; 
A Kindly influence whereof fow will speak, 
‘Though it can wet with tears the hardiest chock. 


And when thy beauty in the shadowy cave 
Ts hidden, buried in its monthly grave ; 
‘Then, while the Sailor, mid an open sea 
ee ee reeeains sink Hat ee anges Sy, 
Paves the deck—no star perhaps in sight, 
And nothing save the moving ship's own light 
To cheer the long dark hours of vacant night— 








‘Oft with his musings docs thy image Mend, 

In his mind’s eye thy crescent horns ascend, 

And thou art still, O Moon, that Sarton’s Paimxp | 
1s, 


TO THE MOON. 
(arpan.) 

Quen of the stars !—so gentle, so benign, 
‘That ancient Pable did to thee assign, 
When darkness creeping o'er thy silver brow 
‘Warned theo these upper regions to forego, 
Alternate empire in the shades below— 
A Bard, who, lately near the wide-spread sea 
‘Traversed by gleaming ships, looked up to thee 
With grateful thoughts, doth now thy rising hail 
From the close confines of a shadowy vale. 
Glory of night, conspicoous yet serenc, 
Nor less attractive when by glimpses even 
‘Through cloudy umbrage, well might that fair face, 
And all those attributes of modest grace, 
In days when Fancy wrought unchecked by fear, 
Down to the green earth fetch thee from thy sphere, 
‘To sit in leafy woods by fountains clear! 


O still belov’d (for thine, meek Power, are charms 
‘That fascinate the very Babe in arms, 
While he, uplifted towards thee, laughs outright, 
Spreading his litsle palms in bis glnd Mother’ssight) 
Ostill bolov'd, once worshipped ! ‘Time, that frowns 
In his destructive flight on carthly crowns, 
Spares thy mild splendour; still those far-shot 

beams 

‘Tremble on dancing waves and rippling streams 
With stainless touch, as chaste as when thy praise 
Was sung by Virgin-choirs in festal lays; 
And through dark trials still dost thou explore 
‘Thy way for incresse punctual as of yore, 
When teeming Matrons—yieliing to rude foith 
In mysteries of birth and life and death 
And painful struggle and deliveranco—prayed 
Of thee to visit them with lenient aid, 
What though the rites be swept away, tho fanes 
Extinct that echoed to the votive strains ; 
Yet thy mild aspect does not, cannot, cease 
Love to promote and purity and peace ; 
And Fancy, unreproved, even yet may trace 
Faint types of suffering in thy beamless face. 


‘Then, silent Monitress! let u»—not blind 
‘To worlds unthought of till the searching mind 
‘Of Science laid them open to mankind — 















Ww, 
TO THE RIVER GRETA, NEAR KESWICK. 
Guera, what fearful listening ! when hnge stones 
Rumble along thy bed, block after block : 

Or, whirling with reiterated shock, 

Combat, while darkness aggravates the groans : 
Bat if thou (like Cocytus from the moans 

Heard on his rueful margin) thenee wert named 
‘The Mourner, thy true nature was defamed, 

And the habitual murmur that atones 

For thy worst rage, forgotten. Oft as Spring 
Deeks, on thy sinuous banks, her thousand thrones, 
Seuts of glad instinet and love's carolling, 

The concert, for the happy, them may vie 

With liveliest peals of birth-day harmony : 

To « grieved heart, the notes are benisons, 






¥. 
To THE KIVER DERWENT. 

Amoxo the mountains were we nursed, loved 

Stream ! 

Thou near the engle's nest—within brief sail, 

I, of bis bold wing flosting on the gale, 

Where thy deep voice could lull me! Faint the 

Of human life when first allowed to gleam [beam 

On mortal notice—Glory of the vale, 

Such thy meek outset, with » crown, though frail, 

Kept in perpetual verdure by the steam 

Of thy soft breath |—Less vivid wreath entwined 

Nemuean victor’s brow ; less bright was worn, 

Meed of some Roman chicf—in triumph borne 

‘With captives chained ; and shedding from his car 

‘The sunset splendonrs of a finished war 

Upon the proud enslavers of mankind ! 


‘u 
IN SIGHT OF THE TOWN OF COCKERMOUTH. 


(Where the Author was born, and his Father's remaine 
are! 


A vorst of life between my Parents’ dust, 
And yours, my buried Little-ones ! am 1; 
And to those graves looking habitually 
Tn Kindred qniet I repose my trust. 
Death to the innocent is more than just, 
And, to the sinner, mercifully bent ; 
So may 1 hope, if truly I repent 
And meekly bear the ills which bear T must: 
And You, my Offspring ! that do still remain, 
‘Yet may outstrip me in the appointed race, 
If er, through fault of mine, in mutual pain 
We breathed together for » moment’s space, 
‘The wrong, by love provoked, let love arraign, 
Ani only Jove keep in your hearts a place. 


SUGGESTED DURING A TOUR, 1833. 











vr. 


ADDRESS FROM TIE SPIRIT OF COCKERMOUTH 
CASTLE. 


* Tuou look’st upon me, and dost fondly think, 
Poet! that, stricken as both are by years, 

‘We, differing once so much, are now Compeers, 
Prepared, when cach has stood his time, to sink 
Into the dust. Erowhile a sterner link 

‘United us; when thou, in boyish play, 

Entering my dungeon, didst become a prey 

To soul-eppalling darkness. Not a blink 

Of light was there ;—and thus did I, thy Tutor, 
Make thy young thoughtsacquainted with the grave ; 
While thou wert chasing the wing'd butterfly 
‘Through my green courts ; or climbing,» bold suitor, 
Up to the flowers whose golden progeny 

‘Still round my shattered brow in beauty wave.” 




































vin. 


NUN'S WELL, BRIGHAM, 
‘Tux cattle crowding round this beverage clear 
‘To slake their thirst, with reckless hoofs have trod 
‘The encireling turf into a barren elod ; 
‘Through which the waters creep, then disappear, 
Born to be lost in Derwent flowing near ; 
Yet, o’er the brink, and round the lime-stone cell 
Of the pure spring (they call it the “Nun's Well,” 
Namo that first struck by chance my startled ear) 
A tender Spirit broods—the pensive Shade 
Of ritual honours to this Fountain paid 
By hooded Votarcsses with saintly cheer ; 
Albeit oft the mild 
Looked down with pity upon eyes beguiled 
Tuto the shedding of *too soft a tear.” 


Los 


TO A PREND. 
(Om Te harks OF THE DERWENT) 
Pastor and Patriot !—at whose bidding rise 
‘These modest walls, amid a flock that neod, 
For one who comes to watch them and ta feed, 


Perplex the Church ; but be thou firm,—be true 
‘To thy first hope, and this good work pursue, 
Poor as thou art. A welcome sacrifice 

Dost Thou prepare, whose sign will be the anoke 
Of thy new hearth ; and sooner shall its wreaths, 
From wandering fiends of air receive a yoke, 
And straightway coass to aspire, than God disdain 
‘This bumble tribute as ill-timed or vain. 



















SUGGESTED DURING A TOUR, 1632. 


Subdued, composed, and formalized by art, 

‘To fix a wiser sorrow in the heart! 

‘The prayer for thezn whose hour is past away 
Says to the Living, profit while ye may ! 

A litde part, and that the worst, he sces 

Who thinks that priestly cunning holds the keys 
‘That Lest unlock the secrete of St, Boos, 


Conscience, the timid being’s inmost light, 
Hope of the dawn and solace of the night, 
Cheers these Recluses with a steady ray 

In many an hour when judgment goes astray. 
Ab! scorn not hastily their rule who try 
Earth to despise, and flesh to mortify ; 
Consume with zeal, in wing&d ecstanies 

Of prayer and praise forget their rosaries, 
Nor hear the loudest surges of St. Bees 


Yet nono so prompt to succour and protect 

‘The forlorn traveller, or sailor wrecked 

On the bare coast ; nor do they grudge the boon 
Which staff and coekle bat and sandal shoon 
‘Claim for the pilgrim ; and, though chidings sharp 
May sometimes greet the strolling minstrel’s harp, 
Tt is not then when, swept with sportive ease, 

Tt charms a feast-day throng of all degrees, 
Brightening the archway of revered St. Bees. 


How did the cliffs and echoing hills rejoice 
What time the Benedictine Brethren’s voice, 
Imploring, or commanding with meet pride, 
Summoned the Chiefs to lay their feuds aside, 
And under ono blest ensign serve the Lord 
In Palestine. Advance, indignant Sword | 
Flaming till thou from Panym hands release 
That Tomb, dread centre of all sanctitios 
Nursed in the quiet Abbey of St. Bees. 


But look we now to them whose minds from far 
Follow the fortunes which they may not share. 
While in Judea Fancy loves to roam, 

She helps to make » Holy-land at bome : 

The Star of Bethlehem fram its sphere invites 

To sound the erystal depth of maiden rights ; 


Nor be it o’er forgotten how by skill 

Of cloistered Architects, free their souls to Hill 
‘With love of God, throughout the Land were raised 
Churches, on whose eymbolic beauty gazed 
‘Ponaant and mail-clad Chief with pious awe; 

As at this day mon socing what they saw, 


Or the bare wreck of faith's solemnities, 
Aspire to more than earthly destinies ; 
Witness yon Pile that greets us from St. Bees. 


Yet more; around those Churches, gathered Towns 
Safe from the feudal Castle’s haughty frowns ; 
Peaceful abodes, where Justice might uphold 

Her scales with even hand, and culture mould 
‘The beart to pity, train the mind in eare 

‘For rules of life, sound as the Time could bear, 
Nor dost thou fail, thro’ abject love of ease, 

Or hindranee raised by sordid purposes, 

‘To bear thy part in this good work, St. Bees. 


Who with the ploughshare clove the barren moors, 

Andtogreen meadows changed the swampy shores! 

‘Thinned the rank woods; snd for the cheerful 
grange 

Made room where wolfand boar were used to range! 

Who taught, and showed by decds, that gentler 
chains 


Should bind the vassal to his lord's domains? 
‘The thonghtful Monks, intent their God to please, 
For Christ's dear sake, by human sympathies 
Poured from the bosom of thy Church, St, Bees! 


But all availed not ; by a mandate given 

Inwhess will the Brotherhood was driven 
Forth from their cells ; their ancient House laid low 
In Reformation’s eweeping overthrow. 
But now once more the local Heart revives, 


And cleared a way for the first Votaries, 
Prosper the new-born College of St. Boos ! 


Alas! the Genius of our age, from Schools 

Less humble, draws her lessons, aims, and roles 

‘To Prowess guided by her insight keen 

Matter and Spirit are as one Machine ; 

Boastful Idolatress of formal skill 

She in her own would merge the eternal will : 

Better, if Renson’s triumphs match with these, 

Her flight before the bold eredulities 

‘That furthered the first teaching of St. Bees.* 
ext, 


* Bee Excursion, seventh part; and Eociesiastical 
Sketches, second part, pear the beginning. 
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xu. 


IN THR CHANNEL, BETWEEN THE COAST OF CUM- 
BERLAND AND THE I8te OF MAN. 
Raxorne the heights of Seawfell or Black-comb, 
In his lone course the Shepherd oft will pause, 

And strive to fathom the mysterious laws 
By which the clouds, arrayed in light or gloom, 
On Mona settle, and the shapes assume 

Of all her peaks and ridges, What he draws 
From sense, faith, reason, fancy, of the cause, 
He will take with him to the silent tomb. 
Or, by his fire, a child upan his knoe, 

Haply the untanght Philosopher may speak 
Of the strange sight, nor hide his theory 
‘That satisfies the simple and the meek, 
Blest in their pious ignorance, though weak 
‘To cope with Sages undevoutly free. 


xu. 
AT SEA OFF THE ISLE OF MAN. 


Boxp words affirmed, in days when faith was strong 
That no adventurer’s bark had power to gain 
‘These shores if he approached them bent on wrong ; 
For, suddenly up-conjured from the Main, 

Mists rose to hide the Land—that search, though 


Tong 
And eager, might be still pursued in vain. 
O Fancy, what an ago was that for song ! 
‘That age, when not by /aws inanimate, 
As men belioved, the waters were impelled, 
‘The air controlled, the stars their courses held ; 
But element and orb on cots did wait 
Of Powers endued with visible form, instinct 
With will, and to their work by passion linked, 


xiv, 


‘Desixn we past illusions to reeal t 

To reinstate wild Fancy, would we hide 

‘Truths whose thick veil Seience has drawn aside? 
No,—let this Age, high as she may, instal 

Tn ber esteem the thirst that wrought man’s fall, 


(Can nowhere move uncromed by some new wall 

Or gulf of mystery, which thou alone, 

Imaginative Faith! canst overleap, 

In progress toward the fount of Love,—the throne 
| Of Power whose ministers the records keep 

Of periods fixed, and laws established, lew 

Plesh to exalt than prove its nothingness, 





Latte 


x. 
ON ENTERING DOUGLAS BAT, ISLE OF MAN. 
+ Digwum laode vtrum Musa vetal gnoek' 

‘Tus: feudal Keop, the bastions of Cohorn, 
‘Even when they rose to check or to repel 
‘Tides of aggressive war, oft served as well 
Greedy ambition, armed to treat with seara 
Just limits; but yon Tower, whose smiles adorn 
‘This perilous bay, stands clear of all offence; 
Blest work it is of love and innocence, 
A Tower of refuge built for the else forlorn. 
Spare it, ye waves, and lift the mariner, 
Struggling for life, into its saving arma! 
Spare, too, the human helpers! Do they stir 
‘Mid your fierce shock like men afraid to diet 
No; their dread service nerves the heart it warms, 
And they are led by noble Hitiarr*. 


xu. 

BY THR SEASHORE, ISLE OF 34%. 
War etand wo gazing on the sparkling Brine, 
With wonder smit by its transparency, 
And all-enraptured with its purity -— 
Because tho unstained, the clear, the crystalline, 
‘Have ever in them something of benign ; 
Whether in gem, in water, or in sky, 
‘A sleeping infant's brow, or wakeful eye 
Of a young maiden, only not divine, 
Scareely the hand forbears to dip its palm 
For beverage drawn as from » mountain-well. 
‘Temptation centres in the liquid Calm ; 
Our daily raiment seems no obstacle 
‘To inatantaneous plunging in, deep Sea! 
And revelling in long embrace with thee+ 


xvin. 
ISLE OP MAN. 

A rour# too certain of his power to wade 
On the smooth bottom of this clear bright sea, 
‘To sight so shallow, with a bather’s glee 
Leapt from this rock, and but for timely aid 
He, by the alluring clement betrayed, 
‘Had perished, Then might Sea-nymphs (and with 


Of self-reproach) have chanted elogics [sighs 
Bowniling his sad fate, when he was lid 

In peaceful earth : for, doubtless, he was frank, 
Viterly in himself devoid of guilos 


Knew not the double-dealing of » smile ; 
Nor sught that makes men's promises & blank, 
Or deadly snare: and He survives to bless 
‘The Power that saved bim in his strango distress. 
* Bee Note. 
1 The sea-wnter on the coast uf the Talo of Man is lo 
gularly pure and bewutifel, 





———— | 
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xvi. 
ISLE OF MAN. 
Dip pangs of grief for lenient time too keen, 
Grief that devouring waves had caused—or guilt 
Which they had witnessed, sway the man who built 
‘This Homestead, placed where nothing could be seen, 


To shun the memory of a listlens life 

That hung between two callings, May no strife 
More hurtful here besct him, doomed though free, 
Self-doomed, to worse inaction, till his eye 
Shrink from tho daily sight of earth and aky t 


XIX. 
BY A RETIRED MARINER, 
(s Fareep of Tite Aurion.) 
Frox early youth I ploughed the restless Main, 
My mind as restless and as apt to change; 
‘Through every clime and ocean did I range, 
In hope at length a competence to gain; 
For poor to Sea I went, and poor I still remain, 
Year after year I strove, but strove in vain, 
And hardships manifold did 1 endure, 
For Fortune on me never deign’d to smile ; 
Yet I at last a resting-place have found, 
With just enough life's comforts to procure, 
In a snug Cove on this our favoured Ilo, 
A peaceful spot where Nature's gifts abound; 
‘Then sure I have no reason to complain, 
‘Though poor to Sea I went, and poor J still remain. 


xx. 
AT BALA-SALA, ILE OF MAN, 
(SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY A FAIEND,) 
Buoxksx in fortune, but in mind entire 
‘And sound in principle, I seek repose 
Where ancient trees this convent-pile enclose*, 
In ruin beantifol. When vain desire 
Intrudés on peace, I pray the eternal Sire 
To cast a xoul-subduing shade on me, 
A groy-haired, pensive, thankful Refageo ; 
A shade—but with some sparks of beavenly fire 
Once to these cells vouchsafed. And when 1 note 
‘Tho old Tower’s brow yellowed as with the beams 
Of sunset ever there, albeit streams: 
‘Of stormy weather-stains that semblance wrought, 
I thank the silent Monitor, and say 
* Shine so, my aged brow, st all hours of the day !”” 
* Rusben Abbey. 





XxI. 
. TYNWALD BILL 


‘Oxce on the top of Tynwald’s formal mound 
(Still marked with green turf circles narrowing 
Stage ahove stage) would sit this Island’s King, 
‘The laws to promulgate, enrobed and crowned ; 
While, compassing the little mount around, 
Degrees and Orders stood, each under each : 
Now, like to things within fato’s easiest reach, 
‘The power is merged, the pomp a grave has found. 
Of with yon cloud, old Snafell! that thine eye 
Over three Realms may take its widest range ; 
And let, for them, thy fountains utter strange 
Voices, thy winds break forth in prophecy, 

If the whole State must suffer mortal change, 
Like Mona's miniature of sovereignty. 


xx. 


Drsvoxp who will—J heard « voice exclaim, 
Though fierce theassault, and shatter’d thedefence, 
It cannot be that Britain's social frame, 

‘The glorious work of time and providence, 


Should perish, sclf-cubverted. Black and dense 
Tho cloud is; but brings that a day of doom 

To Liberty! Her sun is up the while, 

‘That orl whose beams round Saxon Alfred shone: 
Thenlaugh, ye innocent Vales! ye Streams, sweep 


on, 
Nor let ane billow of our heaven-blest Iale 
‘Toss in the fanning wind a humbler plume.” 


XXIM. 


IN THE FRITH OF CLYDE, AILSA CRAG. 
DURING AN ECLIPSE OF TH BUN, JULY 37. 
Styce risen from ocean, ocean to defy, 
Appeared the Crag of Ailsa, ne'er did morn 
‘With gleaming lights more gracefully adorn 
His sides, or wreathe with mist his forehead high: 
Now, faintly darkening with the sun's eclipse, 
Still is he seen, in lone sublimity, 
‘Towering aboye the eea and little ships; 
For dwarfs the tallest seem while sailing by, 
Each for her haven; with her freight of Care, 
Pleasure, or Grief, and Toil that seldom looks 
Into the secret of to-morrow’s fare ; 
Though poor, yet rich, without the wealth of books, 
Or anght that watchful Love to Nature owes 
For her mute Powers, fix'd Forms, or transient 
Shows, 


aa 

















POEMS OF THE IMAGINATION, 


XXIV. 
ox tHe varmt ov curve” 
(ex a eream-poar.) 
Agnax! a single-crested Teneriffe, 
A St. Helens noxt—in shape and hue, 
Varying her crowded peaks and ridges blue ; 
Who but must covet » cloud-seat, or skiff 
Built for the air, or wingdd Hippogriff # 
‘That he might fly, where no one could pursue, 
From this dull Monster and her sooty crew ; 
And, as » God, light on thy topmost cliff. 
Impotent wish! which reason would despise 
If the mind knew no union of extremes, 
No natural bond between the boldest schemes 
Ambition frames, and heart-humilities, 
Beneath stern mountains many a soft valo lies, 
And lofty eprings give birth to lowly streams. 


ON REVISITING DUNOLLY CASTLE. 
[See former series, p, 897.) 

‘Tar captive Bird was gone ;—to cliff or moor 
Perchanee had flown, delivered by the storm ; 
Or he had pined, and sunk to feed the worm : 
Him found we not: but, climbing a tall tower, 
There saw, impaved with rude fidelity 
Of art mosaic, in a roofless floor, 
An Eagle with stretched wings, but beamless eye— 
An Eagle that could neither wail nor soar, 
Effigy of the Vanished—(shall I dare 
To call thee #0!) or symbol of fierce deeds 
And of the towering courage which past times 
Rejoiced in—take, whate'er thou be, a share, 
Not undeserved, of the memorial rhymes 
‘That animate my way where’er it leads! 


xxv. 
THE DUNOLLY EAGLE 

Nor to the clouds, not to the cliff, he flow ; 

Bat when a storm, on sex or mountain bred, 

‘Came and delivered him, alone he sped 

Into the castle-dungeon’s darkest mew. 

Now, near his master’s house in open view 

‘Ho dwells, and hears indignant temgests howl, 

Kennelled and chained. Ye tame domestic fowl, 

Beware of him! Thou, saucy cockatoo, 

‘Look to thy plumage and thy life!—The roe, 

Fleet as the west wind, is for Aim no quarry ; 

Balanced in other he will never tarry, 

Eyeing the sea’s bluo depths. Poor Bird! even eo 

Doth man of brother man a creature make 

‘That clings to slavery for its own sad sake, 





XXXVI. 


WRITTEN IX 4 BLANK LEAP OF SACPHERSON'S 
OSSIAN. 


Orr have I caught, upon a fitful breeze, 
Fragments of far-off melodies, 

With ear not coveting the whole, 

A part so charmed the pensive soul: 
While a dark storm before my sight 

‘Was yielding, on » mountain height 
Loose vapours have I watched, that won 
Prismatic colours from the sun ; 

Nor felt a wish that heaven would show 
‘The image of its perfect bow. 

What need, then, of these finished Strains t 
Away with counterfeit Remains | 

An abbey in its lono recess, 

A temple of the wilderness, 

Wrocks though they bo, announce with fooling 
‘The majesty of honest dealing. 

Spirit of Ossian! if imbound 

In Innguage thou may’st yet be found, 

If aught (intrusted to the pen 

Or floating on the tongues of men, 

Albeit shattered and impaired) 

Subsist thy dignity to guard, 

In concert with memorial claim 

Of old grey stone, and high-born name 
That cleaves to rock or pillared cave 
Where moans the blast, or beats the wave, 
Let Truth, stern arbitress of all, 
Interpret that Original, 

And for presamptuous wrongs atone >— 
Authentic words be given, or none ! 


‘Time is not blind j—yet He, who spares 
Pyramid pointing to the stars, 

Hath preyed with ruthless appetite 

On oll that marked the primal flight 
Of the poetic ecstasy 

Into the land of mystery. 

No tongue is able to rehearse 

One measure, Orpheus! of thy verse ; 
Musveus, stationed with his lyre 
Supreme among the Elysian quire, 

Ts, for the dwellers upon earth, 

Mate as a lark ere morning's birth. 
Why grieve for these, though past away 
‘The music, and extinct the lay! 

When thousands, by severer doom, 
Full early to the silent tomb 

Have sunk, at Nature's call; or strayed 
From hope and promise, self-betrayed ; 





| 
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The garland withering on their brows ; 
Stung with remorse for broken vows ; 
Frantic—elso how might they rejoice! 
And friendless, by their own md choice! 


Hail, Bards of mightier grasp! on you 
I chiefly call, the chosen Few, 

Who cast not off the acknowledged guide, 
Who faltered not, nor turned aside; 
‘Whose lofty genius could survive 
Privation, under sorrow thrive ; 

In whom the fiery Muse revered 

‘The symbol of a snow-white beard, 
‘Bedewed with meditative tears 
Dropped from the lenient cloud of years. 


Brothers in soul! though distant times 
Produced you nursed in various climes, 
Ye, when tho orb of life bnd waned, 


Even ere her joys begin to fade ; 
Such, haply, to the rugged chief 

By fortune crushed, or tamed by grief ; 
Appears, on Morven's lonely shore, 
‘Dim-gleaming through imperfect lore, 
‘The Son of Fingal; such was blind 
Maonides of armpler mind ; 

Such Milton, to the fountain head 

Of glory by Urania led! 


xxvIHT, 
CAVE OP STARA. 


‘We saw, but surely, in the motley crowd, 
Not One of us has felt the far-famed sight ; 


Hurried and hurrying, volatile and loud. 

| © for those motions only that invite 

‘The Ghost of Fingal to his tuneful Cave 

By the breeze entered, and wave after wave 
Softly embosoming the timid light! 

And by one Votary who at will might stand 
Gazing and take into his mind and heart, 
‘With undistrneted reverence, the effect 


Has deigned to work as if with human Art ! 





How could we feel it! exch the other’s blight, 


Of those proportions where the almighty hand 
‘That miada the worlds, the sovereign Architect, 





(XXIX. 
CAVE OF STAPPS. 
AYER TRE CROWD HAD DEPARTED, 


‘Tuans for the lessons of this Spot—fit school 
For the presumptuous thoughts that would assign 
Mechanic laws to agency divine ; 

And, measuring heaven by earth, would overrule 
Infinite Power. The pillared vestibule, 
Expanding yet precise, the roof embowed, 
Might seem designed to humble man, when proud 
Of his best workmanship by plan and tool, 
Down-bearing with his whole Adantic weight 
Of tide and tempest on the Structure’s base, 
And flashing to that Straeture’s topmost height, 
Ovwan has proved its strength, and of its grace 
In calms is conscious, finding for his freight 

Of softest music some responsive place, 


XXX. 

CAYE OF STAFFA, 
Y¥« shadowy Beings, that have rights snd claims 
In every cell of Fingal's mystic Grot, 
Where are yet Driven or venturing to the spot, 
Our fathers glimpses caught of your thin Frames, 
And, by your mien and bearing, knew your names ; 
And they could hear hie ghostly song who trod 
Earth, till the flesh lay on him like « load, 
‘While he struck his desolate harp without hopes or 
Vanished ye are, but subject to real ; [aims 
Why keep we else the instincts whose dread law 
Ruled here of yore, till what men felt they saw, 


Not by black arts but magic natural | 
If eyes be still sworn vassals of belief, 
‘Yon light shapes forth a Bard, that shade a Chief. 
XXX. 
FLOWERS ON THE TOP OF THE PILLARS AT THK 


ENTRANCR OF THE CAVE 

Hore smiled when your nativity was cast, 
Children of Summer! Ye fresh Flowers that brave 
What Summer here escapes not, the fierce wave, 
And whole artillery of the western blast, 
Battering the Temple's front, its long-drawn nave 
Smiting, as if each moment were their last, 
But ye, bright Flowers, on frieze and architrave 
Survive, and once again the Pile stands fast: 
Calm as the Universe, from specular towers 
Of heaven contemplated by Spirits pure 
With mute astonishment, it stands sustained 
Through every part in symmetry, to endure, 
Unhurt, the assault of Time with all his hours, 
An Sia eee Rafe: coslaioet 

aA 





Ox to Iona !—What can she afford 

‘To ws save matter for » thoughtful sizh, 
Heaved over ruin with 

In urgent contrast! To diffuse the Worn 

(Thy Paramount,mighty Nature! and Time’s Lord) 
Her Temples rose, ‘mid pagan gloom ; but why, 
Even for » moment, has our verse deplored 
‘Their wrongs, since they fulfilled their destiny 1 


While beaven’s vast sea of voices chants their praise. 


Xxx. 
1oNA. 

(crox taxnns.) 
How sad a welcome! To each voyager 
‘Some ragged child holds up for sale a store 
Of wave-worn pebbles, pleading on the shore 
Where once came monk and nun with gentle stir, 
Blessings to give, nows axk, or suit prefer, 
‘Yet is you neat trim church a grateful spock 
Of novelty amid the sacred wreck 
‘Strewn far and wide. Think, proud Philosopher ! 
Fallen though she be, thia Glory of the west, 
Still on her sons, the beams of merey shine ; 
And ‘hopes, perhaps more heavenly bright than 
A grace by thee unsought and unposest, [thine, 
A faith more fixed, a rapture moro divine 
Shall gild their passngo to eternal rest.’ 


XXXIT. 
‘THE BLACK STONES OF [ONA. 
(See Mastin’a Voyage among the Western Isles.) 
Herz on their knees mon swore : the stones were 
black, 
Black in the people’s minds and words, yet they 
‘Were at that time, as now, in colour grey. 
But what is colour, if upon the rack 
Of conscience souls are placed by deeds that lack 
Concord with oaths ! What differ night and day 
‘Then, when before the Perjured on his way 
‘Hell opens, and the heavens in vengeance crack 
Above his head uplifted in vain prayer 
‘To Saint, or Fiend, or to the Godhead whom 
He had insulted —Peasant, King, or Thane? 
Fly where the culprit may, guilt meots a doom ; 
And, from invisible worlds at need laid bare, 
‘Come links for social order's awful chain. 





Makes known, when thou ne looger canst be sess, |} 
‘Thy whereabout, to warn the appronching sail, 


XXXTI. 
GREENOCK. 
Por me si va nella Citth dolente 


We have not passed into  dolofal City, 

We who were led to-day down a grim dell, 

By some too boldly named ‘ the Jaws of Hell :* 
Where be the wretched ones, the sights for pity? 
‘These crowded strvets resound no plaintive ditty :— 
As from the hive where bees in summer dwell, ’ 
Sorrow secms here excluded ; and that knell, 

It neither damps the gay, nor checks the witty. 
Alas! too busy Rival of old Tyre, (tirones 5 
Whose merchants Princes were, whose decks were 
Soon may the punctual sea in vain respire 

To serve thy need, in union with that Clyde 
Whose nursling current brawls o’er mossy stones, 
‘The poor, the lonely, herdsman’s joy and pride, 


XXXYLL 


* Taere !” said a Stripling, pointing with meet pride 

‘Towards a low reof with green trees half concealed, 

“Ts Mosgiel Farm ; and that’s tho very field 

Where Burns ploughed up the Daisy.” For and 
wide 


A plain below stretched seaward, while, descried 
Above sea-clouds, the Peaks of Arran rose; 
And, by that simple notice, the repose 

Of earth, sky, sea, and air, was vivified. 

Beneath ‘the random bield of elod or stone’ 
Myrinds of daisies have shone forth in flower 
‘Near the lark’s nest, and in their natural hour 
Have pared away ; less happy than the One 
That, by tho unwilling ploaghshare, died to prove 
‘The tender charm of pootry and love. 
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XXXVI. 

THE RIVER EDEN, CUMBERLAND, 
Epes ! till now thy beauty had I viewed 
‘By glimpses only, and confess with shame 
‘That verse of mine, whate’er its varying mood, 

but once the sound of thy sweet name : 
Yet fetched from Paradise that honour came, 
Rightfally borne ; for Nature gives thee flowers 
‘That have no rivals among British bowers ; 
And thy bold rocks are worthy of their fame, 
Measuring thy course, fair Stream | at length I pay 
To my lifo’s neighbour dues of neighbourhood ; 
But L have traced theo on thy winding way 
With pleasure sometimes by this thought restrained 
For things far off we toil, while many a good 
Not sought, becanse too near, is never gained. 


XXXIX, 
MONUMENT OF MES, HOWARD, 
(by Nollekens,) 


IN WHIMERAL CHURCH, MEAN CORBY, ON THE BANKS OF 
‘THE EDEN. 


Sraercuen on the dying Mother's lap, lies dead 
Her new-born Babe ; dire ending of bright hope! 
But Sculpture here, with the divinest scope 

‘Of luminous faith, heavenward hath raised thathead 
So patiently ; and through one hand has spread 
A touch 0 tender for the insensate Chitd— 
(Earth's lingering love to parting reconciled, 
Brief parting, for the spirit is all but fled)— 
‘That wo, who contemplate the turns of life 
‘Through this still medium, are consoled and cheered ; 
Feel with the Mother, think the severed Wife 

‘Ts Jews to be lamented than revered ; 

And own that Art, triumphant over strife 

And pain, hath powers to Eternity endeared. 


xh. 
SUGGESTED BY THE POREGOING. 

Taaxguitrr! the sovereign aim wert thou 

In heathen schools af philosophic lore ; 

Heart-stricken by stern destiny of yore 

‘The Tragic Muse thee served with thoughtful vow ; 

And what of hope Elysium could allow 

Was fondly seized by Sculpture, to restore 

‘Peace to the Mourner. But when He who wore 

‘The crown of thorns around his bleeding brow 

Warmed our sad being with celestial light, 

Then Axts which still had drawn a softening grace 

From shadowy fountains of the Infinite, 

Communed with that Idea face to face: 

And move around it now aa planets run, 

Each in its orbit round the central Sun. 








xu 
NUNNERY. 
‘Tus floods are roused, and will not soon be weary ; 
Down from the Pennine Alps* bow fiercely sweeps 
Cnoautx, the stately Eden's tributary ! 
He raves, or throngl some moody passage erceps 
Plotting new mischief—out again he leaps 
Tato broad light, and sends, through regions airy, 
‘That voice which soothed the Nuns while on the 
steeps 
‘They knelt in prayer, or sang to bliseful Mary. 
‘That union consed: then, cleaving easy walks 
ars smovthing paths beset with 


Came studious Taste; and many a pensive stranger 
Dreams on the banks, and to the river talks, 
What change shall happen next to Nunnery Dell? 
Canal, and Viaduct, and Railway, tell | 


xu. 
STRAMBOATA, VIADUCTS, AXD RAILWAYS. 

Morioxs and Means, on land and sea at war 

With old poetic feeling, not for this, 

Shall ye, by Poets even, be judged amias ! 

Nor shall your presence, howsoc’er it mar 

‘The loveliness of Nature, prove 4 bar 

To the Mind’s gaining that prophetic sense 

Of fature change, that point of vision, whence 

May be discovered what in soul ye are, 

In spite of all that beauty may disown 

In your harsh features, Nature doth embrace 

Her lawful offspring in Man's art ; and Time, 

Pleased with your triumphs o'er his brother Space, 

Aceepts from your bold hands the proffered crown 

Of hope, and smiles on you with cheer sublime, 


xu, 


‘TRE MONUMENT COMMONLT CALLED LONG MEG 4ND MER 
DAUOWTRRS, NEAR THE RIVER EDEN. 


A watant of awe, not easy to be borne, 

Fell suddenly upon my Spirit—cast 

‘From the dread bosom of the unknown past, 
‘When first I saw that family forlorn. 

Speak Thou, whose massy strength and stature scorn 
‘The power of years—pre-cminent, and placed 
Apart, to overlook the circle vast— 

Speak, Giant-mother ! tell it to the Morn 

While she dispels the cumbrous shades of Night ; 
Let the Moon hear, emerging from a cloud; 

At whose behest uprose on British ground 

‘That Sisterhood, in hicroglyphie round 
Forth-shadowing, some have deemed, the infinite 
‘The inviolable God, that tames the proad+! 


* The chain of Cromfell. 








1 Bee Neve. 
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Or when a bold hervic lay 
She warbled from full boart ; 
Delightful blossoms for the Afay 
Of sbeence | but they will not stay, 
Born only wo depart. 


Hope wanes with her, while lustre fills 
Whatever path he chooses ; 

As if his orb, that owns no curb, 
Received the light hers loses. 

He comes not back ; an atmpler space 
Requires for nobler deeds ; 

He ranges on from place ta place, 

‘Till of his doings is no trace, 
But what her fancy breeds 


His fame may spread, but in the past 
Her spirit finds its centre ; 
Clear sight She has of what he was, 
And that would now content ber. 
Still is he my devoted Knight !” 
‘The tear in answer flows; 
Month fall#'on month with heavier weight ; 
Day sickens round her, and the night 
Is empty of repose. 


In sleep She sometimes walked abroad, 
Deep sighs with quick words blending, 
Like that pale Queen whose hands are seen 

With fancied spots contending ; 
But ale is innocent of blood,— 
‘The moon is not more pure 
‘That ehines aloft, while through the wood 
She thrids her way, the sounding Flood 
Her melancholy lure ! 


While ’mid the fern-brake sleeps the doe, 
And owls alone are waking, 
In white arrayed, glides on the Maid 
‘The downward pathway taking, 
‘That leads her to the torrent’s side 
And to « holly bower ; 
By whom on this still night descried t 
By wbom in that lone place expied! 
By thee, Sir Eglamore ! 


A wandering Ghost, so thinks the Knight, 








a 








‘What means the Spectre Why intent 
To violate the Tree, 

‘Thought Eglamore, by which I swore 
Unfading constancy? 

Here am I, and to-morrow's sun, 
‘To her 1 Jeft, shall prove 

‘That bliss is ne'er xo surely won 


Roar on, and bring him with thy call ; 
“T heard, and so may He !” 


Soul-shattered was the Knight, nor knew 
If Emma's Ghost it were, 

Or boding Shade, or if the Maid 
Her very self stood there, 

He touched ; what followed who shall tellt 
The eoft touch snapped the thread 

Of slumber—shrieking back she fell, 

And the Stream whirled her down the dell 
Along its foaming bed. 


In plunged the Knight {—when on firm ground 


passed 3 
She heard, ere to the throne of grace 
Her faithful Spirit flew, 
His voice—bcheld his speaking face ; 
And, dying, from his own embrace, 
She felt that he was true. 


So was he reconciled to life = 
Brief words may speak the rest ; 

Within the dell he bailt « cell, 
And there was Sorrow’s guest ; 

In hermits’ weeds repose he found, 
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Dear art thou to the ight of heaven, (Your casual glance oft meeting) this bright cord, 

‘Though minister of sorrow ; What witchery, for pure gifts of inward seeing, 
Sweet is thy voice at pensive even ; Laks in it, Memory’s Helper, Fancy’s Lord, 
And thou, in lovers’ hearts forgiven, Far precious tremblings in your bosom found ! 

Shalt take thy place with Yarrow ! 

13. 
xLvini. 
XLVI. Mosr sweet it is with unuplifted eyes 


To pace the ground, if path be there or none, 

While a fair region round the traveller ies 
mALIOTEADS, ‘TLLOW AYER: Which he forbears again to look upon ; 

Nor in the mines beyond the western main, Pleased rather with some soft ideal scene, 

You my, Cordelia, was the metal sought, ‘The wark of Pancy, or some happy tone 

Which a fine skill, of Indian growth, has wrought | Of meditation, slipping in between 

Into this flexible yet faithful Chain ; The beanty coming and the beanty gone. 

Nor is it silver of romantic Spain If Thought and Love desert us, from that day 

Batfrom our loved Helvellyn’s depths was brought, | Let us break off all commerce with the Muse: 

Our own domestic mountain. Thing and thought | With Thought and Love companions of our way, 

Mix strangely ; trif_es light, and partly vain, Whiate'er the senses take or may refuse, 

Can prop, as you have learnt, our nobler being: | The Mind’s internal heaven shall shed her dews 

Yes, Lady, while about your neck is wound Of inspiration on the humblest lay. 


TO CORDELIA ™- 7 
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bh 
EXPOSTULATION AND REPLY. 


# War, William, on that old grey stone, 
‘Thus for the length of half o day, 
Why, William, sit you thus alone, 

And dream your time away! 


Where are your books !—that light bequeathed 
To Beings else forlorn and blind! 

‘Up! up! and drink the spirit breathed 

‘From dead men to their kind, 


‘You look round on your Mother Earth, 
As if she for no purpose bore you; 

As if you were her first-born birth, 
And none had lived before you !”” 


‘One morning thus, by Esthwaite lake, 
When life was sweet, 1 knew not why, 
| ‘To me my good friend Matthew spake, 
And thus I made reply 


“ The eye—it cannot choose but see ; 
We cannot bid the ear be still ; 

‘Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 
Against or with our will. 


Nor less I doom that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress ; 
‘That we can feed this mind of ours 

In a wise passivoness, 


Think you, ’mid all this mighty smn 
‘Of things for ever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking! 


—Then ask not wherefore, here, alone, 
Conversing as I may, 

I sit upon this old grey stone, 

And dream my time awny.” 








Ih 
THE TABLES TURNED. 


‘AN EVENING SCENE OW THE SAME SURIECT, 
Ur! op! my Friend, and quit your books ; 
Or surely you l grow double: 

Up! up! my Friend, and clear your looks; 
Why all this toil and trouble? 


‘Tho sun, above the mountain's head, 

A freshening lustre mellow 

Through all the long green fields has spread, 
His first sweet evening yellow, 


Books! "tis a dull and endless strife = 
Come, hear the woodland linnet, 
How sweet his music! on my life, 
There's more of wisdom in it, 


And hark! how blithe the throstle sings! 
He, too, is no mean preacher: 

Como forth into the light of things, 

Lot Nature be your teacher. 


She has a world of ready wealth, 
‘Our minds and hearts to bless— 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
‘Truth breathed by cheerfulness, 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
‘Than all the anges can, 


Swoot is the lore which Nature brings ; 
Our meddling intellect 

Mis-shapes the beautcous forms of things — 
We murder to dissect. 


Enough of Science and of Art ; 
‘Close up those barren leaves ; 
Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
‘That watches and receives. 
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1. 
A CHARACTER 
Bo wanres bow Natare erald ever fl epece 
Fon w tat erange oncrane it xe buman face: 
There's tharitht ard ta themght, and there “s pale 
tan ast bran 


AtA tamil: a8 singznhnese, pramare and gem. 


There 'n weaksesa, ae strength bab redundant 
aod vain; ; 
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TO WY SSTER 
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My simer: "Ss a wish of mine) 

Now thas cor morning meal is deme, 
‘Mase Same, your morning task resign ; 
Come Seth and feel che som 


Edwart wil come with you :—and, pray, 
Pus 2e wih speed your woodland dress ; 
And being mo buck: for this one day 
We give w bienem 


No joslewe fem shail regulsse 

Our Bring alemdar: 

We fron to-day, my Friend, will dase 
The opening of the year. 


Love, now s universal birth. 

From heart to heart is stealing, 

From earth to man, from maa to earth: 
—It is the bour of feeling. 


One moment now may give us more 


Some silent laws our hearts will make, 
Which they shall long obey : 

We for the year to come may take 
Gur temper from to-day. 
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And from the blessed power that rolls 
About, below, above, 

We'll frame the measure of our souls + 
‘They shall be tuned to love, 


Then come, my Sister! come, I pray, 
With speed put on your woodland dress; 
And bring no book: for this one day 
We'll give to idleness. me 





vi. 
SIMON LEE, 


THE OLD HUNTSMAN ; 


WITH AN INCIDENT IN WHICH HX WAS CONCERNED, 


In tho sweet shire of Cardigan, 
Not far from pleasant Lyor-hall, 
An old Man dwells, a little man,— 
"Tis said he once was tall. 

Full five-and-thirty years he lived 
A running hunteman merry ; 

And still the centre of his cheek 
Is rod as a ripe cherry. 


No man like him the horn could sound, 
And hill and valley rang with gloe 
When Echo bandied, round and round, 
The hallo of Simon Lee. 

In those proud days, he little cared 


And often, ere the chase was done, 

Ho reeled, and was stone-blind. 

And still there’s something in the world 
At whieh his heart rejoices ; 

For when the chiming hounds are out, 
He dearly loves their voices ! 


Dwolla in the Hall of Ivar ; 
Men, dogs, and horses, all are dead ; 
He is the sole survivor. 








And he is lean and be is sick 5 

His body, dwindled and awry, 
‘Rests upon ankles swoln and thick ; 
‘His legs are thin and dry, 

One prop he has, and only one, 
His wifo, an aged woman, 

Lives with him, near the waterfall, 
Upon the village Common. 


Beside their moss-grown hut of clay, 

Not twenty paces from the door, 

A scrap of land they have, but they 

Are poorest of the poor. 

‘This scrap of land he from the beath 

Enclosed when he was stronger ; | 
But what to thom avails the land | 
Which he can till no longer t 





Oft, working by her Husband's side, 
Rath does what Simon cannot do; 

For she, with scanty cause for pride, 
Is stouter of the two. 

And, though you with your utmost skill 
From labour could not wean them, 
"Tis little, vory littlo—all 

That they can do between them, 


Few months of fife has he in store 
As he to you will tell, 

For still, the more he works, the more 
Do his weak ankles swell. 

My gentle Reader, L perceive 

How patiently you've waited, 

And now I fear that you expect 
Some tale will be related. 


O Reader! had you in your mind 
Such stores as silent thought can bring, 
O gontle Reader ! you would find 

A tale in every thing. 

What more I have to say is short, 
And yon must kindly take it: 

It is no tale; but, should you think, 
Perhaps a tale you ‘ll make it. 


One summer-day I chanced to see 
‘This old Man doing all he could 
To unearth the root of an old tree, 
A stump of rotten wood. 

The mattock tottered in his hand ; 
‘So vain was his endeavour, 

‘That at the root of the old tree 
He might have worked for over. 














| 
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A Moralist perchance appears; 

Led, Heaven knows how! to this poor sod ; 
And he has neither eyes nor cars; 
‘Himself his world, and his own God ; 


‘One to whose smooth-rubbed soul can cling 
Nor form, nor feeling, great or’ small ; 

A reasoning, self-wufficing thing, 

An intellectual All-in-all t 


‘Shut close the door ; press down the Intch ; 
Sleep in thy intellectual crust ; 

Nor lose ton tickings of thy watch 

Near this unprofitable dust, 


But who is He, with modest looks, 
And clad in homely russet brown t 

‘He murmurs near the running brooks — 
A music sweeter than their own. 


He is retired as noontide dew, 

Or fountain in a noon-day grave ; 

And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 


The outward shows of sky and earth, 
Ofhill and valley, he has viewed ; 
And impulses of deeper birth 

Have come to him in solitude. 


Tn common things that round us lie 
Some random truths he can impart,— 
‘The harvest of a quiet oye 

‘That broods and sleeps on his own heart. 


Bat he is weak ; both Man and Boy, 
Hath been an idler in the land ; 
Contented if he might enjoy 

The things which otherw understand, 


—Come hither in thy hour of strength ; 
Come, weak as is a breaking wave! 

Here stretch thy body at full length ; 

Or build thy house upon this grave. a 


1x. 
TO THE DAISY. 


Baiour Flower! whose home is everywhere, 
Bold in maternal Nature's care, 
‘And all the long year through the heir 

Of joy or sarrow, 





Methinks that there abides in thee 

Some concord with humanity, 

Given to no other flower I seo 
‘The forest thorough | 


Ts it that Man is coon deprest 
A thoughtless Thing! who, once unblest, 
Does little on his memory rest, 

Or on his reason, 
And Thou would’st teach him how to find 
A shelter under every wind, 
A hope for times that are unkind 

And evory season | 


Thou wander'st the wide world about, 
Uncheek'd by pride or scrupulous doubt, 
With friends to greet theo, or without, 
Yet pleased and willing ; 
Meck, yielding to the occasion’s call, 
And all things suffering from all, 
‘Thy function apostolical 
Tn peace fulfilling. 


yo0a, 


MATTHEW. 


In the Schoot of —— isa tablet, on which are inscribed, 
In gilt letters, the Names of tho several persons who have 
‘been School masters there since the foundation of the 
School, with the time at which they entered opon and 
quitted their office, Opposite to one af those Names 
the Author wrote the following lines 
Iv Nature, for a favourite child, 

In thee hnth tempered so her clay, 
‘That every hour thy heart runs wild, 
Yet never once doth go astray, 


Read o'er these lines ; and then review 
‘This tablot, that thus humbly rears 

In such diversity of hue 

Its history of two hundred years, 


—When this little wreck of fame, 
Cipher and ayllable! thine eye 

Has travelled down to Matthew's name, 
Pause with no common sympathy. 


And, if sleeping tear should wake, 
Then be it neither checked nor stayed : 
Por Matthew a request 1 make 
Which for himself he lad not made, 
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We lay beneath a spreading ouk, If there be one who need bemoan 
Beside a mosry seat ; His kindred laid in earth, 


And from the turf a fountain broke, 
And gurgled at our foot. 


Now, Matthew!” said I, “let us match 
This wator’s pleasant tune 

‘With some old border-song, or catch 
‘That sults a summer's noon ; 


Or of tho church-clock and the chimes 
Sing here beneath the shade, 

‘That half-mad thing of witty rhymes 
Which you last April made 1" 


In silence Matthow lay, and eyed 
‘The spring beneath the tree; 

And thus the dear old Man replied, 
‘The grey-haired man of glee: 


“No cheek, no stay, this Streamlet fears ; 
How merrily it goes ! 

‘Twill murmur on o thousand years, 
And flow as now it flows. 


And here, on this delightful day, 
T eannot choose but think 

How off, a vigorous man, I Iny 
Bexide this fountain’s brink, 


My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirred, 

For the sane sound is in my ¢ara 
Which in those days T heard. 


‘Thus fares it still in our decay: 
And yet the wiser mind 

Mourns leas for what age takes away 
‘Than what it leaves behind. 


‘The blackbird amid leafy troes, 

The lark above the hill, 

Let loose their carols when they please, 
Are quiet when they will, 


With Nature never do they wage 
A foolish atrife ; they see 

A happy youth, and their old age 
‘Ts beantifal and free = 


But we are pressed by heavy laws ; 
And often, glad oo more, 

‘We wear a faoe of joy, because 
We have been glad of yore. 





— 





| Or kettle whispering its faint undersong. 


‘The household hearts that were his own ; 
It is the man of mirth. 


‘My days, my Friend, are almost gone, 
My life has been approved, 

And many love me ; bat by none 

Am I enongh beloved.” 


© Now both himself and me he wrongs, 
‘The man who thus complains! 

1 live and sing my idle songs 

‘Upon these happy plains ; 


And, Matthew, for thy children dead 
I'll be a son to thee!” 


At this he grasped my hand, and said, 
“ Alas! that cannot be.’* 


We rose up from the fountain-side ; 
And down the smooth descent 

Of the green sheep-track did we glide ; 
And through the wood we went ; 


And, ere we came to Leonard’s rock, 
Hesang those witty rhymes 
About the ernzy old church-clock, 
And the bewildered chimes. 
17m 


PERSONAL TALK. 


L 
Tam not One who much or oft delight 
To season my fireside with personal talk,— 
Of friends, who live within an easy walk, 


Tn the loved presence of my cottage-fire, 
And listen to the flapping of the flame, | 
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xy. 
A NIGHT THOUGHT, 
Lo! where the Moon along the sky 


If kindred humours e’¢r would make 
My spirit droop for drooping’s sake, 
From Fancy following in thy wake, 
Bright ship of heaven ! 
A counter impulse let me take 
And bo forgiven. 


xYI. 
INCIDENT 
CMARACTERISTIC OF 4 FAVOURITE DOG. 
‘Os his morning rounds the Master 
‘Goes to learn how ail things fare; 


He hath comrades in his walk ; 
Four dogs, each pair of different breed, 
Distinguished two for scent, and two for speed. 


See a hare before him started ! 

—Off they fly in earnest chase ; 
Every dog is eager-hearted, 

All the four are in the race: 

And the hare whom they pursue, 
Knows from instinet what to do; 

Her hope is near: no turn she makes ; 
But, like an arrow, to the river takes. 


Deep the river was, and crusted 

Thinly by & one night’s frost ; 

But the nimble Hare hath trusted 

‘To the ico, and safely crost ; 

She hath crost, and without heed 

All are following at full speed, 

When, lo! the ice, so thinly spread, 
Breaks—and the greyhound, Danr, is over-head ! 


| Better fate have Paixce and Swattow— 
See them cleaving to the sport! 
| Mosic has no heart to follow, 
Little Music, she stops short 
She hath neither wish nor heart, 
Hers is now another part> 
A loving creature she, and brave! 
And fondly strives her struggling friend to save. 


From the brink her paws she stretches, 

Very hands as you would say! 

And afflicting moans she fetches, 

As he breaks the ice away. 

For herself she hath no fears,— 

Him alone she sees and hearsy— 

Makes efforts with complaining ; nor gives o'er 

Until her fellow sinks to re-appear no more, 
1605. 


xv. 
TRIBUTE 


TO THE MEMORY OF THE #4mx DOG. 
Lix here, without a record of thy worth, 
Beneath a covering of the common earth! 
It is not from unwillingness to praise, 
Or want of that here no Stone we raise; 
More thou “wt; but this man gives to mun, 
Brother to brother, this is all we can. 
Yet they to whom thy virtues made thee dear 
Shall find thee through all changes of the year: 
‘This Onk points out thy grave; the silent tree 
Will gladly stand « monument of thee. 


We grieved for thee, and wished thy end were 





past; 
And willingly have laid thee here at last : 
For thou hadst lived till every thing that cheers 
In theo had yieldod to the weight of years ; 
Extreme old age had wasted thee awny, 
And left thee but a glimmering of the day ; 
Thy ears were deaf, and feetile were thy knees,— 
I caw thee stagger in the summer breoza, 
Too wenk to stand agninst its sportive breath, 
And ready for the gentlest stroke of death. 
‘Tt came, and we were glad; yet tears were shed ; 
Both man and woman wept when thou wert dead ; 
Not only for o thousand thoughts that were, 
O14 houschold thoughts, in which thou hadst thy 

share ; 
Bat for some precious boons vouchsnfed to thee, 
Found scarcely any where in like degree! 
For love, that comes whorever life and sense 
Are given by God, in thee was most intense ; 

nn 
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"There are who ask not if thine eye 

Be on them; who, in love and truth, 

Where no rmigiving is, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth : 

Glad Hearts! without reproach or blot; 

Who do thy work, and know it not : 

Ob! if through confidence misplaced 

‘They fail, thy saving arms, dread Power! around 
‘them cast. 


Serene will be our days and bright, 


And joy its own security. 

And they a blissful course may hold 

Even now, who, not unwisely bold, 

Live in the spirit of this creed ; 

‘Yet seek thy firm support, according to their need. 


1, loving freedom, and untried ; 

No sport of every random gust, 

‘Yet being to myself a guide, 

‘Too blindly have reposed my trust: 

And oft, when in my heart was heard 

‘Thy timely mandate, I deferred 

‘The task, in smoother walks to stray ; 

But thee [ now would serve more strictly, if I may. 


‘Through no disturbance of my soul, 

Or strong compunction in me wrought, 

1 supplicate for thy control ; 

But in the quietness of thought : 

Me this unchartered freedom tires ; 

I feel the weight of chance-desires : 

My hopes no more must change their name, 
Tlong for repose that ever is the same. 


Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 

‘The Godhead’s most beniguant grace ; 

Nor know we any thing so fair 

As is the amile upon thy face: 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds 

And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 

‘Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong; 

And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, are 
fresh and strong. 


‘To humbler functions, awful Power ! 

T call thee: I myself commend 

Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 

‘Oh, let my weakness have an end! 

Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

'The confidence of reason give ; 

And in the light of truth thy Bondman jet me live! 
0a, 














CHARACTER OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR, 


‘Wuo is the happy Warrior? Who is he 

‘That every man in arms should wish to be? 
—It is the generous Spirit, who, when broaght 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wronght 
Upon tho plan that pleased his boyish thought : 
Whose high endeavours are an inward light 


| ‘Phat makes the path befare him always bright: 


Who, with 4 natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn ; 

Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 

But makes his moral being his prime care; 

Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 

And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train ! 

‘Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 

Which is our human nature's highest dower ; 

Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 

Of thelr bad influence, and their good receives : 

By objcets, which might foree the soul to abate 

Her feeling, rendered more compassionate ; 

Is placable—beeause occasions rise 

So often that demand such sacrifice ; 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 

As tempted more; more able to endure, 

As more exposed to suffering and distress ; 

‘Thence, also, more alive to tenderness. 

—Tis he whose law is reason; who dopends 

Upon that law as on the best of friends ; 

Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 

To evil for s guard against worse ill, 

And what in quality or aet is best 

Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 

He labours good on good to fix, and owes 

To virtue every triumph that he knows; 

— Who, if he rise to station of command, 

Rises by open means ; and there will stand 

On honourable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire ; 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 

Keeps faithful with « singlenees of aim ; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 

For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state ; 

‘Whom they must follow ; on whose head must fall, 

Like showers of manna, if they come at all: 

Whose powers shed round himin the common strife, 

Or mild concerns of ordinary lifo, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 

But who, if he be called mpon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 

Great issues, good or bad for haman kind, 
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‘Is hoppy as n Lover ; and nitired She knew it by the Faleoner’s words, : 

With sudden brightness, like a Man inspired ; And from the look of the Falconer's eye; 

‘And, through the hent of conflict, keeps tlie law | And from the love which was in her soul 

‘Tn calmness made, and sees what he foree=aw; For her youthful Romilly, 

Or if an unexpected call succeed, 

Come when it will, is oqual to the need : —Young Romilly throogh Barden woods 

—He who, thongh thus enduod as with a sense Ts ranging high and low ; 

And faulty for storm and turbulence, And holds a greyhound in leash, 

‘Is yet & Soul whose master-bias leans To let slip upon buck or doe, 

‘To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes ; 

‘Sweet images! which, wheresoe’er he be, ‘The pair have reached that fearful chasm, 

“Are at his heart; and such Gdelity ssillest on bein ‘i 

Tt is his darling passion to approve ; ‘or lordly Wharf pent 

More brave for this, that he hath such to love:— | With rocks on either side, 

is terei Bean Se Many vm th gy ‘This striding-pluce is called Tae: Srx10, 
A name which it took of yore: 

A thousand years hath it borne that name, 

And shall a thousand more, 


















‘Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not— 


















Plays, in the many gamos of life, that one young Romilly come, 
Where what ho most doth valuo must bo won: | An bitter Is young Romi 

‘Whom neither shape of danger can dismay, That be, porte for cbe hundredth ts, 
Nor thought of tender happiness betray ; Shall bound across Tum Saco t 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 

en He sprang in glee,—for what eared he 
Who, whether praise of him must walk tho earth pure ema 
For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, But the greyhound in the leash hung back, 
Or he must fall, to slecp without hia fame, And ebecked him in his lenp. 

‘And leave o dead unprofitable name— : 

‘Finds comfort in himself and in his cause ; The Boy is in the arms of Wharf, 





And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws , 5 4 
His breath in confidence of Heaven's applanse A) weal farve's 









For never more was young Romilly seen 
‘This is the happy Warrior; this is He lifel 
‘That every Man in arms should wish to be. ies 
1006 | Now there is stillness in the vale, 
And long, unspealing, sorrow ; 
xxI. Wharf shall be to pitying hearts 






THE FORCE OF PRAYER *; A name more snd than Yarrow. 








* If for a lover the Lady wept, 
THE POUNDING OP BOLTON PRIORY. A solace she might borrow 
‘ruse From death, and from the passion of death ;— 
Old Wharf might heal hor sorrow, 





“ Telbat is good for a bootless bene?” 






With these dark words begins my Tule ; Sho weeps not for the wedding-das 
And their meaning is, whence ean contort spring | Which was to bo tomerrows 







‘When Prayer is of uo avail ! Hor hopo was a further-looking hope, 


“ Cihat is good Cor a booticss bene?” 
‘The Falconer to the Lady said ; 

And she made answer “ gxpLrss sonnow |" 
For she knew that her Son was dead. 


* Bee the White Dow of Rytetomn. 
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Long, long in darkness did she sit, 
Aad ber first words were, * Let there be 
Tn Bolton, on tho field of Wharf, 

A stately Priory !” 


‘The stately Priory was reared ; 
And Wharf, as he moved along, 
‘Do matins joined a mournful voice, 
Nor failed at even-song. 


And the Lady prayed in heaviness 
‘That looked not for relief! 

But slowly did her succour come, 
And a patience to ber grief. 

Oh! there is never sorrow of heart 
‘That shall lack « timely end, 

Tf bat to God we turn, and ask 

‘Of Him to be our friend! 


xx. 


A PACT, AND AN IMAGINATION ; 
on, 
CANUTE AND ALFRED, ON THE SEASHORE. 
Tue Danish Conqueror, on his royal chair, 
Mastering « face of haughty sovereignty, 
‘To aid a covert purpose, cricd—*O yo 
Approaching Waters of the deep, thut share 
With this green isle my fortunes, come not where 
Your Master’s throne is set.”—Deaf was the Sea; 
Her waves rolled on, respecting his decree 
Less than they heed a breath of wanton air. 
—Then Canute, rising from the invaded throne, 
Said to his servile Courticrs—* Poor the reach, 
‘The undisguised extent, of mortal away! 
He only is a King, and he alone 
Deserves the name (this truth the billows preach) 
 —» Ctragaad Jaws, bea, earth, and heaven, 
y 


‘This just reproof the prosperous Dane 
Drew from the influx of the main, 
For some whose rugged northern mouths would 

strain 

At oriental flattery ; 
‘And Canute (fact more worthy to be known) 
From that time forth did for his brows disown 
‘The ostentatious symbol of a crown ; 


Now hear what one of elder days, 
oh theme of England's fondest praise, 


Her darling Alfred, might have spoken 5 

To cheer the remnant of his host 

‘When he was driven from coast to const, 
Distressed and harassed, but with mind unbroken : 


“ My faithful followers, lo! the tide is spent 
‘That rove, and steadily advanced to fill 
‘The shores and channels, working Nature's will 
Among the mazy streams that backward went, 
And in the sluggish pools where ships are pent: 
And now, his task performed, the flood stands still, 
At tho green base of many an inland hill, 
In placid beauty and sublime content! 
Such the repose that sage and hero find ; 
Soch measured rest the sedulous and good 
Of humbler name; whose souls do, like the flood 
‘Of Ocean, pross right on ; or gently wind, 
Neither to be diverted nor withstood, 
Until they reach the bounds by Heaven assigned," 

01d. 


‘A carrie onwerd lend thy guiding hand 

To these dark steps, a little further ont” 

—What trick of memory to my voice hath brought 
‘This mournful iteration! For though ‘Time, 

‘The Conqueror, crowns the Conquered, on this brow 
Planting bis favourite silver diadem, 

Nor he, nor minister of bis—intent 

Torun before him, hath enrolled me yet, 

‘Though not unmenaced, among those who lean 


Should that day come—but hark! the birds salute 

‘The cheerful dawn, brightening for me the east; 

For me, thy natural leader, once again 

Impatient to conduct thee, not as erst 

A tottering infant, with compliant stoop 

From flower to flower supported ; but to curb 

‘Thy nympl-like step swift-bounding o’er the lawn, 

Along the loose rocks, or the slippory verge 

Of foaming torrents—From thy orisons 

Come forth ; and, while the morning air is yet 

‘Transparent as the soul of innocent youth, 

Let me, thy bappy guide, now point thy way, 

And now precede thee, winding to and fro, 

‘Till we by perseverance gain the top 

Of some smooth ridge, whose brink precipitous 

Kindles intense desire for powers withheld 

From this corporeal frame ; whereon who stands, 

‘Is seized with strong incitement to push forth 

‘His arms, as syimnmers we, and plonge—dreaid 
thonght, 
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Tn anxious bondage, to auch nice array 

And formal fellowship of petty things ! 
—Oh! *tis the Acart that magnifies this life, 
Making « truth and beauty of her own ; 

And moss-grown alleys, circumscribing ahades, 
And gurgling fills, assist her in the work 
More efficaciously than realms outspread, 

As io » mop, before the adventurer’s gazc— 
Ocean and Earth contending for regard. 


‘The umbrageous woods are left—how far beneath | 
But lo! where darkness seems to goard the mouth 
‘Of yon wild cave, whose jagyéd brows are fringed 
With flaccid threads of ivy, in the still 
And sultry air, depending motionless, 

Yet cool the space within, and not uncheered 
(As whoso enters shall ere long peresive) 

By stealthy influx of the timid day 

Mingling with night, such twilight to compose 
As Numa loved; when, in the Egerian grot, 
From the sage Nymph appearing at his wish, 
He gained whate’er a regal mind might ask, 

Or need, of counsel breathed through lips divine. 


Long as the heat shall rage, let that dim cave 
Protect us, there deciphering as we may 
Diluvian records ; or the sighs of Earth 
Interpreting ; or counting for old Time 
His minutes, by reiterated drops, 

Andible tears, from some invisible source 

‘That deepens upon fancy—more and more 
Drawn toward the centre whence those sighs creep 
‘To awe the lightness of humanity. (forth 
Or, shutting up thyself within thyself, 

‘There let me see thee sink into a mood 

Of gentler thought, protracted till thine eye 

Be calm as water when the winds are gone, 

And no one can tell whither. Dearest Friend! 
‘We too have known such happy hours together « 
‘That, were power granted to replace them (fetched 
‘From out the pensive shadows where they lie) 
In the first warmth of their original sunshine, 
Loth should 1 be to use it: passing sweet 
Are the domains of tender memory ! ae 
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SEPreMben, 1019, 
‘Tue sylvan slopes with corn-clad fields 
Are hung, as if with golden shields, 
Bright trophies of the sun! 
Like a fair sister of the sky, 
‘Unrnfffed doth the biuo Inke lie, 
‘The mountains looking an. 


And, sooth to aay, yon vocal grove, 
Albeit uninspired by love, 

By love untanght to ring, 

May well afford to mortal ear 

An impulse more profoundly dear 
‘Than nusic of the Spring. 


For that from turbulence and heat 
Proceeds, from some uneasy seat 
Th nature's struggling frame, 
Some region of itupatient life : 
And jealousy, and quivering strife, 
Therein » portion claim. 


‘This, this is holy ;—while I hear 
These vespers of another year, 
‘This hymn of thanks and praise, 
My spirit seems to moant above 
‘The anxieties of human love, 
And earth’s precarious days, 


But list!—though winter storms be nigh, 
Unchecked is that soft harmony: 

There lives Who can provide 

For all his creatures ; and in Him, 
Even like the radiant Seraphim, 

‘These choristers confide. 


‘The lonely redbreast pays | 
Clear, loud, and lively is the din, 
From social warblers gathering in 
‘Their harvest of swoct lays, 








Nor doth the example fail to cheer 
Me, conscious that my leaf is sere, 

And yellow on the bough -— 

Fall, rosy garlands, from my head 

Ye myrtle wreaths, your fragrance shed 
Around a younger brow! 











[The Rocking-stones, alluded to In the beginning of the 
following verses, are supposed to havo been used, by our 
British ancestors, both for judicial and religious pur- 
poses Such stones are not uncommonly found, at this 
day, both in Great Britain and in Ireland.] 


Waar though the Accused, upon his own appeal 
‘To righteous Gods when man has ceased to feel, 
Or at a doubting Judge's stern command, 
Before the Stove or Powex no longer stand— 
To take his sentence from the balanced Block, 
As, at his touch, it rocks, or seems to rock ; 
‘Though, in the depths of sunless groves, no more 
‘The Druid-priest the hallowed Oak adore ; 

Yet, for the Initinto, rocks and whispering trees 
Do still perform mysterious offices ! 

And fanetions dwell in beast and bird that sway 
‘The reasoning mind, or with the faney play, 
Taviting, at all seasons, ears and eyes 

‘To watch for undelusive anguries :— 

Not uninspired appear their simplest ways ; 
‘Their voices mount symbolical of praise— 

‘To mix with hymns that Spirits make and hear; 
And to fallen man their innocence is dear. 
Enursptured Art draws from those sacred springs 
Streams that reficet the poetry of things ! 
Where christian Martyrs stand in hues portrayed, 
‘That, might a wish avail, would never fade, 
Borne in their hands the lily and the palm 
Shed round the altars celestial calm ; 

‘There, too, behold the lamb and guilelens dove 
Prest in the tenderness of virgin love 

‘To saintly bosoms !—Glorious is the blending 
Of right affections climbing or descending 
Along a scale of light and life, with cares 
Alternate ; carrying holy thoughts and prayers 
Up to the sovereign seat of the Most High ; 
Descending to the worm in charity ; 

Like those good Angels whom a dream of night 
Gave, in the field of Luz, to Jacob's sight 

All, whilo Acslept, treading the pendent stairs 
Earthward or heavenwand, radiant messengers, 
‘That, with » perfect will in one accord 

Of strict obedience, serve the Almighty Lord ; 
And with untired humility forbore 

‘To speed their errand by the wings they wore, 


What a fair world were ours for verse to paint, 
If Power could live at ease with self-restraint ! 
Opinion bow before the naked sense 
Of the great Vision,—faith in Providence ; 








‘Merciful over all his creatures, just 
To the least particle of sontiont dust ; 


‘Then would be closed the restless oblique eye 
‘That looks for evil like a treacherous spy ; 
Disputes would then relax, like stormy winds 
‘That into breezes sink ; impetuous minds 

By discipline endeavour to grow mock 

As Truth herself, whom thoy profess to seck. 
‘Then Genius, shunning fellowship with Pride, 
Would braid his golden locks at Wisdom's side ; 


From some high-minded Slave, impelled to sparn 
‘The kindnesg that would make him lew forlorn ; 
Or, if the soul to bondage be subdued, 

His look of pitiable gratitude ! 


Alas for thee, bright Galaxy of Isles, 
Whose day departs in pomp, returns with smiles— 
To greet the flowers and fruitage of a lind, 
As the sun mounts, by sea-born breezes fanned ; 
A land whose aznre mountain-topa are seats 
Por Gods in couneil, whose green vales, retreats 
Fit for the shades of heroes, mingling there 
To breathe Elysian peace in upper air. 


Though cold as winter, gloomy as the grave, 
Stonc-walls a prisoner make, but not a slave. 
‘Shall man assume a property in man? 

Lay on the moral will » withering ban? 

Shame that our laws at distance still protect 

Enormities, which they at home reject ! 

“Slaves cannot breathe in England’—yet that 
boast: 

Is but a mockery! when from const to coast, 

‘Though fettered slave be none, her floors aud soil 

Groan underneath a weight of slavish toil, 

Por the poor Many, measured out by rules 

Fetehed with eupidity from heartless schools, 

‘That to an [dol, falsely ealled ‘the Wealth 

Of Nations,’ sacrifice a People’s health, 

Body and mind and soul ; a thirst #0 keen 

Ts ever urging on the vast machine 

Of sleepless Labour, 'mid whose dizzy wheels 

The Power least prized is thet which thinks and 
feels, 












‘Will to the woman be supplied! 


Mother | blest be thy calm ease; 
Blest the starry promises,— 
And the firmament benign 
Hallowed be it, where they shine! 
Yes, for them whose souls have seope 
Ample for » winged hope, 
And can earthward bend an ear 
For needful listening, pledge is here, 
‘That, if thy new-born Charge shall tread 
In thy footsteps, and be led 
By that other Guide, whose light 
Of manly virtues, mildly bright, 
Gave him first the wished-for part 
Tn thy gentle virgin heart ; 
Then, amid the storms of life 
Presignified by that droad strife 
Whence ye have escaped together, 
She may look for serone weather ; 
Tn all trials sure to find 
Comfort for a faithful mind ; 
Kindlier issues, holier rest, 
Than even now await her prest, 
Conscious Nursling, to thy breast! 


Xxx. 


THE WARNING. 


A SEQUEL To THK POREGOINO, 


List, the winds of March are blowing; 

Her ground-flowers shrink, afraid of showing 
Their meek heads to the nipping air, 
Which yo fool not, happy pair! 

Sunk into a kindly sleep. 

‘We, meanwhile, our hope will keep ; 

And if Time leagued with adverse Change 
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(Too busy fear!) shall cross its range, 





To like hope our prayers will cling, 


Thus, while the ruminating epirit feeds 
Upon the events of home as life proceeds, 
Affections pure and holy in their source 
Gain a fresh impulse, ron a livelier course; 
Hopes that within the Father's heart prevail, 
Are in the experienced Grandsire’s slow to fail ; 
And if the harp pleased his gay youth, it rings 
‘To his grave touch with no unready strings, | 
While thoughts press on, and feelings overflow, | 
And quick words round him fall like flakes of snow. 


‘Thanks to the Powers that yet maintain their 


sway, 
And have renewed the tributary Lay. 
‘Truths of the heart flock in with eager pace, 
And Fancy greets them with a fond embrace ; 
‘Swift as the rising sun his beams extends 
She shoots the tidings forth to distant friends; 
‘Their gifts she bails (deemed precious, as they prove 
For the unconscious Babe so prompt 8 love !)— 
But from this peaceful centre of delight 
Vogue sympathies have unged her to take flight: 
Rapt into upper regions, like the bee 
‘That sucks from mountain heath her honey fee ; 
Or, like the warbling lark intent to shroud | 
His head in sunbeams or a bowery cloud, 
‘She soars—and here and there her pinions rest 
‘On proud towers, like this humble cottage, blest 
With a new visitant,an infant guest— 
‘Towers where red streamers flout the breezy sky 
In pomp foreseen by her creative eye, 
When feasts shall crowd the hall, and steeple bells 
Glad proclamation make, and heights and della 
Catch the blitho music as it sinks and swells, 
And harboured, ships, whose pride is on the sea, 
Shall hoist their topmast flags in sign of glee, 
Honouring the hope of noble ancestry. 


But who (though neither reckoning ills assigned 
By Nature, nor reviewing in the mind 
‘The track that was, and is, and must be, worn 
With weary feet by all of woman born)— 
Shall new by such a gift with joy be moved, 
Nor feel the fulness of that joy reproved! 
Not He, whose last faint memory will command 
‘The truth that Britain was his native land ; 
Whose infant soul was tutored to confide 
In the cleansed faith for which her martyrs died ; 
Whose boyish ear the voice of her renown: 


















But turn, my Soul, and from the sleeping pair 
Learn thou the beauty of omniscient care 
Bo strong in faith, bid anxious thoughts lie still ; 
‘Seek for the good and cherish it—the ill 
‘Oppose, or bear with » submissive will. 
1033. 


Xxxiv. 


Ir this great world of joy and pain 
Revolve in one sure track ; 

Tf freedom, set, will rise again, 
And virtue, flown, come back ; 
Woe to the purblind crew who fill 
‘The heart with each day's care; 
Nor gain, from past or future, skill 

To bear, and to forbear! 


XXXY. 
THE LABOURER'S NOON-DAY HYMN. 


Ur to the throne of God is borne 

‘The voice of praise at early morn, 
And he accepts the punctual hymn 
‘Sung as the light of day grows dim. 


Nor will he turn his ear aside 

From holy offerings at noontide. 
‘Then here reposing let us raise 
A song of gratitude and praise, 


What though our burthen be not light 
We need not toil from marn to night ; 
‘Tho respito of the mid-day hour 

Is in the thankful Creaturo’s power. 


Blest are the moments, doubly blest, 
‘That, drawn from this one hour of rest, 
Are with a ready heart bestowed 

Upon the service of our God! 





Each field is then « hallowed spot, 
An altar is in each man’s cot, 


A church in every grove that spreade 
Its living roof above our heads. 


Look up to Heaven! the industrious Sun 
Already half his race hath run ; 

He cannot halt nor go astray, 
‘But our immortal Spirits may, 
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Lord! since his rising in the East, 
Tf we have faltered or transgressed, 
Guide, from thy love's abundant souree, 
‘What yet remains of this day's course : 


Help with thy grace, through life's short day, 
Our upward and our downward way ; 

And glorify for us the west, 

When we shall sink to final rest, 












XEXVL 
ODE, 
COMPOSED OX MAT MORNING. 
Witte from the purpling east departs 
‘The star that led the dawn, 
‘Blithe Flora from her couch upstarts, 
Bor May is on the lawn. 
A quickening hope, a freshening glee, 
Foreran the expected Power, 
‘Whose first-drawn breath, from bush and tree, 
Shakes off that pearly shower. 


All Nature welcomes Her whose sway, 
Tempers the year's extremes ; 

Who scattercth lustres o'er noon-day, 
Like morning's dewy gleams ; 

While mellow warble, sprightly trill, 
‘The tremulous heart excite; 

And hums the balmy air to still 

‘The balance of delight. 


‘Time wns, blest Power! when youths and maids 
At peep of dawn would rise, 

And wander forth, in forest glades 
‘Thy birth to solemnize, 

‘Though mute the song—to grace the rite 
Untouched the hawthorn bough, 

Thy Spirit triumphs o’er the slight ; 
Man changes, but not Thou ! 


‘Thy feathered Lieges bill and wings 
In love's disport employ ; 

Warmod by thy influence, creeping things 
Awako to silent joy: 

‘Queen art thou still for each gay plant 
Where the slim wild deer roves; 

And served in depths where fishes haunt 
‘Thoir own mysterious groves, 


Cloud-piercing peak, and trackless heath, 
Instinctive homage pay ; 

Nor wants the dim-lit eave a wreath 

To honour thoe, sweet May! 
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And what if thou, sweet May, hast known With emblematic purity attired 

Mishap by worm and blight ; Ina white vest, white as her marble neck 
If expectations newly blown Is, and the pillar of the throat would be 

Have perished in thy sight ; But for the shadow by the drooping chin 
If loves and joys, while up they sprung, Caat into that recess—the tender shade 

Were canght as in & sare; ‘The shade and light, both there and every wherv, 
‘Such is the lot of all the young, And through the very atmosphere she breathes, 

However bright and fair. Broad, elear, and toned harmoniously, with skill 


Lo! Streams that April could not check 


Gleams "mid the peace of this deep dale 
By few but shepherds trod ! 

And lowly buts, near beaten ways, 
No sooner stand attired 

In thy fresh wrenths, than they far praise 
Peep forth, and are admired. 


Season of fancy and of hope, 
Permit not for one hour, 
A blossom from thy crown to drop, 
Nor add to it a flower! 
Keep, lovely May, as if by touch 
Of eelf-restraining art, 
‘This modest charm of not too much, 
Pact seen, imagined part! 
86184. 


XXXVI, 
LINES 


SUGGESTED BY A PORTRAIT FROM THE PENCIL OF 
FP. STONE. 


Bxoviten into forgetfulness of care 

Due to the day’s unfinished task; of pen 
Or book regurdless, and of that fair scene 
In Nature's prodigality displayed 

Before my window, oftentimes and long 

I gaze upon » Portrait whoee mild gleam 
‘Of beauty never ceases to enrich 

‘The common light; whose stillness charms the air, 
‘Or scems to charm it, into like repose ; 
‘Whose silence, for the pleasure of the ear, 
Surpames sweetest music, There sho sits 





‘That might from nature have been learnt in the 
hour 


When the lone shepherd sces the morning spread 
Upon the mountains. Look at her, whoe’er 
‘Thou be that, kindling with a poet's soul, 

Hast loved the painter's true Promethean craft 
Intensely—from Imagination take 

‘Tho treasure,—what mine eyes behold see thou, 
Even though the Atlantic ocean roll between. 


A silver line, that rans from brow to crown 
And in the middle parts the braided hair, 
Just serves to show how delicate a soil 
‘The golden harvest grows in; and those eyes, 
Soft and capacious as « cloudless sky 


Prayer’s voiceless service ; but now, seeking nought 
And shonning nought, their own peculiar life 

Of motion they renounce, and with the head 
Partake its inclination towards earth 

In humble grace, and quiet pensiveness 

Caught at the point where it stops short of sadness. 


Offspring of soul-bewitching Art, make me 
‘Thy confidant! say, whence derived that air 
Of calm abstraction Can the ruling thought 
Be with some lover far away, or one 
Crossed by misfortune, or of doubted faith t 
Inapt conjecture! Childhood here, & moon 
Crescent in simple loveliness serene, 

Has but approached the gates of womanhood, 
Not entered them ; her heart is yet unpierced 
By the blind Archer-god ; her fancy free: 
‘The fount of feeling, if unsought elsewhere, 
‘Will not be found. 

Her right hand, ns it lies 
Across the slonder wrist of the left arm 
Upon her Inp reposing, holds—but mark 
How slackly, for the absent mind permits 
No firmer grasp—a little wild-flower, joined 
As in a posy, with » few pale ears 
Of yellowing corn, the same that overtopped 
And in their common birthplace sheltered it 
"Till they were plucked together; a blne flower 
Called by the thrifty hushandman a weed ; 
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By charities and duties that procood 

‘Out of the bosom of a wiser vow. 

‘To a like salutary sense of awo 

Or sacred wonder, growing with the power 

‘Of meditation that attempts to weigh, 

In faithful seales, things and their opposites, 

Can thy enduring quiet gently raise 

A household amall and sensitive,—whose love, 

Dependent as in part its are 

‘Upon frail ties dissolving or 

On earth, will be revived, we trust, in heaven.* 
1a. 


xk 


So fair, co sweet, withal so eonsitive, 
Would that the little Flowers were born to live, 
‘Conscious of half the pleasure which they give; 


‘That to this mountain-daisy's self were known 


‘The beauty of its star-shaped shadow, thrown 
On the smooth surface of this naked stone! 


And what if hence « bold desire should mount 
High as the Sun, that he could take account 
‘Of all that issues from his glorious fount ! 


So might he ken how by his sovereign aid 
‘These delicate companionships are made ; 
And how he rules the pomp of light and shade ; 


And were the Sister-power that shines by night 

So privileged, what a countenance of delight 

Would through the clouds break forth on human 
wight! 

Fond fancies ! wheresoe'er shall turn thine eye 

On earth, air, ocean, or the starry sky, 

‘Converse with Nature in pure sympathy ; 


All vnin desires, all lawless wishes quelled, 
Be Thou to love and praise alike impelled, 
Whatever boon is granted or withheld. 


* In the class entitied * Musings,” in Mr. Southey» 
Minor Poems is one upon bia own miniature Picture, 
taken in childhood, and another upon a landscape painted 
‘by Gaspar Poussin. It in possible that every word of the 
‘above versos, though similar tn subject, might have been 
written had the author been unacquainted with those 
‘benatiful effusions of poetic sentiment. But, for hisown 
satisfaction, ho must be allowed thus publicly to acknow- 
ledge the pleasure those two Pooms of bis Priend have 
given him, and the grateful influence they have upon his 
tain as often as ho reads them, or thinks of them. 











UPON SEEING 4 COLOURED DRAWING OF THE BIRD 
OF PARADISE IN 4N ALBUM. 


‘Wuo rashly strove thy Image to portray! 
Thou buoyant minion of the tropic air; 

How could he think of the live creature—gay 
With a divinity of colours, drest 

In all her brightness, from the dancing erest 
Far as the last gleam of the filmy train 
Extended and extending to sustain 

The motions that it graces—and forbear 

To drop his pencil! Flowers of every clime 
Depicted on these pages smile at time 5 

And gorgeous insects copied with nice care 
Are here, and likenesses of many a shell 
‘Tossed ashore by restless waves, 

Or in the diver’s grasp fetched up from caves 
Where sea-nymphs might be proud to dwell : 
But whose rash hand (again I ask) could dare, 
*Mid casual tokens and promiscuous shows, 
‘To circumscribe this Shape in fixed repose ; 
Could imitate for indolent survey, 
Perhaps for touch profane, 

Plumes that might catch, but cannot keep, stain; 
And, with cloud-streaks lightest and loftiest, share 
‘The sun's first greeting, his last farewell ray ! 


Resplendent Wanderer ! followed with glad eyes 
Where'or ber course; mysterious Bird! 
To whom, by wondering Fancy stirred, 
Enstern Islanders have given 
A holy name—the Bird of Heaven! 
And even a title higher still, 
‘The Bird of God! whose blessed will 
She seems performing as she flies 
Over the earth and through the skies 
In never-wearied search of Parndiso— 
Region that crowns her beauty with the name 
She bears for ws—for us how blest, 
How happy at all seasons, could like aim 
‘Uphold our Spirits urged to kindred flight 
On wings that fear no glance of God’s pure sight, 


Above n world that deems itself most wise 
When most enslaved by gros realities! 
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a ™. 
x TO THE PENNSTLVANIANS. 
Wuo ponders National ovents shall find rs Ss ee ee 
An awful balaneing of Joss and gain, Se eae 
Joy based on sorrow, good with ill combined, be tri raebeaser 
And proud deliverance issuing out of pain maapira noyencting an atl 


And direfal throes ; as if the All-ruling Mind, 
With whose perfection it consists to ordain 
Volcanic burst, earthquake, and hurrieane, 
Dealt in like sort with feeble haman kind 
By laws immutable. But woo for him 

Who thus deceived shall lend an eager hand 
To social havoc, Is not Conscience ours, 
And Truth, whose eye guilt only can make dim; 
And Will, whose oifice, by divine command, | 
Ia to control and cheek disordered Powers t 


vu. 
CONCLUDED. | 


Loxo-vavounep England! be not thou mised 
By monstrous theorics of alien growth, 

‘Lest alien frenzy seize thee, waxing wroth, 
Solf-smitten till thy garments reek dyed red 
With thy own blood, which tears in torrents shed 
Fail to wash out, tears flowing ere thy troth 

Be plighted, not to case but sullen sloth, 

Or wan despair—the ghost of false hope fled 
Into a shameful grave. Among thy youth, 

My Country ! if such warning be held dear, 
‘Then shall 4 Veteran's heart be thrilled with joy, 
One ho would gather from eternal truth, 

For time and season, rales that work to cheer— 
Not scourge, to save the Peoplo—not destroy. 


vith 


Mex of the Western World! in Fote’s dark book 





To mutual tyranny a deadlier look’ 

Nay, said a voice, soft as the south wind’s breath, 
Dive through the stormy surface of the flood 

‘To the great current flowing underneath ; 
Explore the countless springs of silent good ; 

So shall the truth be better understood, 

Anil thy grieved Spirit brighten strong in faith. 


And simple honesty a common growth— 

This high repute, with bounteous Nature’s aid, 
‘Won confidence, now rathlessly betrayed 

At will, your power the measure of yoar troth !— 
All who revere the memory of Penn 
Grieve for the land on whose wild woods his name 


_ Was fondly grafted with » virtuous aim, 


Renoanced, abandoned by degenerate Men. 
For state-dishopour black as ever came 
‘To upper air from Marmmon’s loathsome den, 


Xe 


AT BOLOONA, IN REMEMBRANCE OF THE 
INsuBRECTIONS, 1637, 


tare 


| Aw why diséive! paestves by sb anna 


Of sudden passion roused shall men attain 
True freedom where for ages they lave lain 
Bound in a dark abominable pit, 

With life's best sinews more and more unlit, 
Here, there, a banded few who loathe the chain 
May riso to break it: effort worse than vain 
For thee, O great Italian nation, split 

Into those jarring fractions —Lot thy seupe 

Be one fixed mind for all; thy rights approve 
To thy own conscience gradually renewed ; 
Learn to make Time the father of wise Hope ; 
Then trust thy cnuse to the arm of Fortitude, 
The light of Knowledge, and the warmth of Love, 


xh 
CONTINUED, 


: a. 
Hanp task! exclaim the undisciplined, to Jean 


‘On Patience coupled with such slow endeavour, 
‘That long-lived servitude must last for ever. 
Perish the grovelling few, who, prest between 
‘Wrongs and the terror of redress, would wean 
Millions from glorious sims. Our chains to sever 
Let us break forth in tempest now or never |— 
‘Whit, is there then no space for golden mean 
And gradual progress !—Twilight leads to day, 
And, even within the burning zones of earth, 
The hastiest sunrise yields a temperate ray ; 
‘The softest breeze to fairest flowers gives birth: 
Think not that Prudenco dwells in dark abodes, 


Sis viens tho Sabine ich Sie eps of pole. 
ec 
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SONNETS UPON THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 
IN SERIES. 
L He felt; but his parental bosom’s lord 
SUGORSIKD BY THE VIEW OF LancasteR castie | Was Duty,—Duty calmed his agony. 
(ON THE ROAD PROM THE SOUTH). And some, we know, when they by wilful act 
Ts Spot—at once unfolding sight so fair A single human life haye wrongly taken, 


‘Of sea and land, with yon grey towers that still 
Rise up as if to lord it over air— 

Might soothe in human breasts the sense of ill, 
Or charm it out of memory ; yea, might fill 

‘The heart with joy and gratitude to God 

For all his bounties upon man bestowed: 

Why bears it then the name of “Weeping Hill” t 
‘Thousands, as toward yon old Lancastrian Towers, 
A prison’s crown, along this way thoy past 

For lingering durance or quick death with shame, 
From this bare eminence thereon have cast 
‘Their first look—blinded as tears fell in showers 
Shed on their chains; and hence that doleful name. 


a. 

Txwpzrcr do we feel by Nature's law 

Por worst offenders: though the heart will heave 
With indignation, deeply moved we grieve, 

Tn after thought, for Him who stood in awe 
Neither of God nor man, and only saw, 

Lest wretch, a horrible device enthroned 

On proud temptations, till the victim groaned 
Under the steel his hand had dared to draw. 

But O, restrain compassion, if its course, 

As oft befals, prevent or turn aside 

Judgments and aims and acts whose higher source 
Is sympathy with the unforewarned, who died 
Blameless—with them thatshudderedo’erhisgrave, 
And all who from the law firm safety crave. 





mm. 

‘Tur Roman Consul doomed his sons to die 

Who had betrayed their country. The stern word 

Afforded (may it throngh all time afford) 

A theme for praise and admiration high. 

Upon the surface of i 

He rested not; its depths his mind explored ; 
——$— 


Pass sentence on themselves, confess the fact, 
And, to atone for it, with soul unshaken 
Knee! at the feet of Justice, and, for faith 
Broken with all mankind, solicit death. 


1. 
Is Death, when evil against good has fought 
With such fell mastery that a man may dare 
By deeds the blackest purpose to Iny bare t 

Is Death, for one to that condition brought, 
For him, or any one, the thing that ought 

To be most dreaded! Lawgivers, beware, 

Lest, capital pains remitting till ye spare 

The murderer, ye, by senction to that thought 
Seemingly given, debase the general mind ; 
‘Tempt the vague will tried standards to disown, 
Nor only palpable restraints unbind, 

But upon Honour’s head disturb the erown, 
Whose absolute rule permits not to withstand 
In the weak love of life hia least command, 


Nor to the object specially designed, 

Howo’er momentous in itself it be, 

Good to promote or curb depravity, 

Is the wise Legislator’s view confined. 

His Spirig, when most sovere, in oft most kind 
As oll Authority in earth depends 

On Love and Fear, their several powors he blends, 
Copying with awe the one Paternal mind. 
Uneaught by processes in show humane, 

He feols how far the act would derogate 

From even the humblest functions of the State ; 
Tf she, self-shorn of Majesty, ordain 

‘That never more shall hang upon her breath 
‘The last alternative of Life or Death. 























™“ 


‘Y 2 brood of conscienes—Speetres! thet frequent 
‘The bad Man's restless walk, and haunt his bed— 
Picnds in your aspeet, yet beneficent 

In act, as hovering Angels when they spread 
‘Their wings to guard the unconscious Innocent — 
Blow be thé Statutes of the land to ehare 

A lasity that could not but impair 

ee ee Pees Sie ant oe eesres. 
And ye, Beliefs | coiled 

Ps ie alc eng eens a ak” 
How shall your ancient warnings work for good 
In the fall might they hitherto have shown, 

If for deliberate shedder of man's blood 

Survive not Judgment that requires his own? 


vit, 


Barons the world had past her time of youth 

While polity and discipline were weak, 

‘The precept eye for eye, and tooth for tooth, 

Came forth—a light, though but as of day-break, 

Strong as could then be borne. A Master mock 

Proseribed the spirit fostered by that rule, 

Patience his law, long-suffering his school, 

And love the end, which all through peace must 
nook, 


‘But lamentably do they err who strain 

His mandates, given rash impulse to controul 
And keep vindietive thirstings from the soul, 
So far that, if consistent in their scheme, 
‘They must forbid the State to inflict » pain, 
‘Making of social order a mere dream. 


vu. 


Fir retribution, by the moral code 
‘Determined, lies beyond the State’s embrace, 
‘Yet, as she may, for each peculiar case 

She plants woll-measured terrors in the road 

Of wrongful ects, Downward it is anid broad, 
And, the main fear once doomed to banishment, 
Par oftener then, bad ushering worse event, 
Blood would be spilt that in his dark abode 
Crime might lie better hid. And, should the 


change 
‘Take from the horror due to a foul deed, 
‘Pursuit and evidence so far must fail, 
And, guilt encaping, passion then might plead 
Tn angry spirits for her old free range, 
And the # wild justice of revenge" prevail. 





‘Troven to give timely warning and deter 

Is one great aim of penalty, extend 

‘Thy mental vision further and ascend 

Par higher, else full surely shalt thou err. 

What is a State! The wise behold in her 

A creatare born of time, that keeps one eye 

Fixed on the statutes of Eternity, 

To which her judgments reverently defer. 

Speaking through Law's dispassionate voice the 
State 

Endues ber conscience with external life 

And being, to preclade or quell the strife 

Of individual will, to elevate 

‘The grovelling mind, the erring to reeal, 

And fortify the moral sense of all. 


x 
Oux bodily life, ome plead, that life the sbirine 


‘That no tribomal, though most wise to sift — 
Deed and intent, should turn the Being adrift 
Into that world where penitential tear 

May not avail, nor prayer have for God’s ear 
A voice —that world whose veil no hand can lift 
For earthly sight. “Eternity and Time” 
They urge, * have interwoven elaims and rights 
Not to be jeopardised through fonlest erime : 
‘The sentence rule by merey's heaven-born lights” 
Even so ; but measuring not by finite nense 
Infinite Power, perfeet Intelligence. 


ML 


Au, think how ono compelled for life to abide 
Locked in a dungeon needs must eat the heart 
Out of his own humanity, and part 

With every hope that mutual cares provide; 
And, should a less unnatural doom confide 

Tn life-long exile ona savnge const, 

Soon the relapsing penitent may boast 

Of yet more heinous guilt, with fiercer pride. 
Hence thoughtful Merey, Mercy sge and pure, 
Sanctions the forfeiture that Law demands, 
Leaving the final issue in His hands 

Whose goodness knows no change, whose love is 


sure, 
‘Who sees, foresces; who cannot judge amiss, 
And wafts at will the contrite soul to bliss. 
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xt. 


‘Sex the Condemned alone within his cell 

And prostrate at some moment when remorse 
Stings to the quick, and, with resistless force, 
Assaults the pride she strove in vain to quell. 
‘Then mark him, him who could 0 long rebel, 
The crime confeased, a knecling Penitent 
Before the Altar, where the Sacrament 
‘Softens his heart, till from his eyes outwell 
‘Tears of salvation, Welcome death! while Heaven 
Does in this change exceedingly rejoice ; 
While yet the solemn heed the State hath given 
Helps him to meet the last Tribunal's voice 

In faith, which fresh offences, were be cast 

‘On old temptations, might for ever blast. 


xu 
‘CONCLUSION, 

Yes, though He well may tremble at the sound 
Of his own voice, who from the judgment-seat 
Sends the pale Convict to his last retrest 
In death; though Listeners shudder all around, 
‘They know the dread requital’s source profound ; 
Nor is, they feel, its wisdom obsoleto— 
(Would that it were!) the sacrifice unmect 








For Christian Faith. But hopeful signs abound ; 
‘The social rights of man breathe purer alr ; 
Religion deepens ber preventive care ; 

‘Then, moved by needless fear of past abuse, 
‘Strike not from Law's firm hand that awful rod, 
But leave it thenes to drop for lack of use = 
Ob, speed the blessed hour, Almighty God! 


‘Tae formal World relaxes her cold chain 

For One who speaks in numbers; ampler scope 

His utteranee finds ; and, conscious of the gain, 

Imagination works with bolder hope 

‘The canse of grateful reason to sustain ; 

And, serving Truth, tho heart more strongly beats 

Against all barriers which his Iabour moots 

In lofty place, or humble Life’s domain, 

Enough ;—before us Iny a painful road, 

And guidance have I sought in duteous love 

From Wisdom's heavenly Father, Hence hath 
flowed 


Patience, with trust that, whateoe’er the way 
Each takes in this high matter, all may move 
Cheered with the prospect of a brighter day. 

0 














And in that griesly object recognixe 
‘The Curnte's Dog—his long-tried friend, for they, 


Por Fancy hath her fits both hot and cold, 
And should the colder fit with You be on 
When You might read, my credit would be gone, 












































Yet still he lived in pining discontent, 

Sadness which ho indulgeace could prevent; 

Hence whole day wanderings, broken nightly sleeps 

And lonesome watch that out of doors he keeps ; 

Not oftentimes, I trust, as we, poor brute! 

Espied him on his legs sustained, blank, mute, 

And of all visible motion destitute, 

So that the very heaving of his breath. 

Seemed stopt, though by some other power than 
death, 

Long as we gazed upon the form and fnee, 

A mild domestic pity kept ita place, 

Unscared by thronging fancies of strange buo 

‘That haunted us in spite of what we knew. 

Even now I sometimes think of him as lost 




















‘Let more substantial themes the pen engage, 
And nearer interests cullod from the opening stage 
Of our migration.—Ere the weleome dawn 
Had from the east her silver star withdrawn, 
The Wain stood ready, at our Cottage-door, 
‘Thonghtfully freighted with a various store ; 

And long or ere the uprising of the Sun, 

O’er dew-damped dust our journcy was begun, 

A needful journey, under favouring skies, 

Through peopled Vales ; yet something in the guise 

‘Of those old Patriarchs when from well to well 

They roamed through Wastes where now the tented 
Arabs dwell. 











In second-sight appearances, or crost 
Say first, to whom did we the charge confide, By spectral shapes of guilt, or to the ground, 
Who promptly undertook the Wain to guide On which he stood, by spells unnatural bound, 
Up many a sharply-twining road and down, Like a gaunt shaggy Porter foreed to wait 
And over many « wide hill’s cragy crown, In days of old romance at Archimago’s gate, 


‘Through the quick turns of many a hollow nook, 

And the rough bed of many an unbridged brook t 

A blooming Lass—who in her better hand 

Bore a light switch, her sceptre of command 

When, yet a slender Girl, she often led, 

Skilful and bold, the horse and burthened aled * 

From the peat-yiclding Moss on Gowdar’s head. 

What could go wrong with such a Charioteer 

For goods and chattels, or those Infants dear, 

A Pair who smilingly sate side by side, 

Our hope confirming that tho salt-sea tide, 

‘Whose free embraces we were bound to seek, 

Would their lost strength restore and freehen the 
pale chook 

Such hope did either Parent entertain 

Pacing behind along the silent lane. 


Blithe hopes and happy musings soon took flight, 
For lo! an uncouth melancholy sight— 
‘On a green bank a creature stood forlorn 
ust half protruded to the light of morn, 
Its hinder part concealed by hedge-row thorn. 
The Figure called to mind a beast of prey 


Advancing Summer, Nature's law fulfilled, 
The choristers in every grove had atilled ; 
But we, we lacked not music of our own, 
For lightsome Fanny had thus early thrown, 
Mid the gay prattle of those infant tongues, 
Some notes prelusive, from the round of songs 
With which, more zealous than the liveliest bird 
That in wild Arden's brakes was ever heard, 
Her work and her work's partners she can cheer, 
The whole day long, and all days of the year, 


, Thus gladdened from our own dear Vale we pass 
And soon approach Diana's Looking-glass | 

To Loughrigg-tarn, round clear and bright as 

heaven, 

Such name Italian fancy would have given, 

Ere on its banks the few grey cabins rove 

That yet disturb not its concealed repose 

More than the feeblest wind that idly blows, 



















Ab, Beaumont! when an opening in the road 
Stopped me at once by charm of what it showed, 








ript of its frightful powers by slow 5 The encircling region vividly exprest 
edibantin oi eanane Within the mirror’s depth, a world st rest— 
Dim memory keeping of its old intent. Sky streaked with purple, grove and ermggy bield* , 





We atarted, looked again with anxious eyes, ‘And the amooth green of many « pendent field, 


* A word commen in the country, signifying shelter, as 
In Beotland. 











* A local word for Sledge 
















‘Half hid in native troee, Alas ‘tie not, 
Nor ever was; I sighed, and left the spot 
Uneunscious of its own untoward lot, 

And thought in silence, with regret too keen, 


And reaped—what hath been, and what is, our own. 


Not far wn travolled ere a shout of glee, 
Startling ws all, dispersed my reverie; 


feeling trae, 
As if their tustre flowed from ether's patrest bikin, 
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Before her cottage om the bright hill side By those bright eyes, what weary vigils kept, 
She hath advanced with hope to be deseried, Beside that hearth what wih may have Bown 
Wight tigrals wo displayed, heaved 

Moving along ® tract of morning For wounds inflicted, nor what toil relieved 

And voeal wishes sent af Hike good will By fortitude and patience, and the grace 

‘To our kind ¥riend high on the sunny hitl— Of heaven in pity visiting the place. 













Were tompting all antir to look aloft or climb ; 
Only tho centre of the shining cot 

‘With door loft open maleon « gloomy spot, 
Erablem of thore dark corners sometimes found 
‘Within the happiest breast on earthly ground. 


‘Deh prospect left behind of stream and vale, More could my pen report of grave or gay 
And mountain-topa, a barren ridge we seale ; ‘That through our gipsy travel cheered the way; 
Descend and reach, in Yowdale’s depths, a plain But, bursting forth above the waves, the Sum 
With hayoocks studded, striped with yellowing Panrabedigrartey 

‘et, Beaumont, thou wilt not, I trust, reprove: | 


An area lovel as 0 Lake and spread | rhs eanble oGheing wade bg teas 
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‘LIBERTY. 
(SRQVEL TO TUR anovE,) 

‘TO A FRIEND; THE GOLD AWD SILVEN Fisnes 


Lappareren 
MAYING BEEN REMOVED TO A FOOL IW THE PLEASURE- 
GROUND OF REDAL MOUNT.) 


"The Liberty of « poople-conslets in belng governed by laws 
which they have made for themselves, under whatever 
form it be of government. The libertyofaprivateman, | On their quick sonse our sweetest 
Spader pale goplrypepering fn whiter ca toy nc land a at 
mer with the Inws of God and of his country. | No sheltering stone, no tangled root was near. 
Of this latter we are here to discourse,'—Cow nr. When fire or a ts cheer a ene 
‘Tuose breathing Tokens of your kind regard, ‘They wore away the night in starless gloom ; 



















































(Suspect not, Anna, that their fate is hard ; And, when the sun first dawned upon the streams, 
Not soon does sught to which mild fancies cling | How faint their portion of his vital beams! 

In lonely spota, become a slighted thing ;) ‘Thus, and unable to complain, they fared, 

‘Those silent Inmates now no longer share, While not one joy of ours by them was shared, 
Nor do they need, our hospitable care, 

Removed in kindness from their glassy Cell Is there a cherished bird (I venture now 

‘To the fresh waters of a living Well— ‘To match a sprig from Chauccr’s reverend brow}— 
An elfin pool so sheltered that its rest 1s there a brilliant fondling of the eage, 


No winds disturb; the mirror of whose breast ‘Though sure of plaudits on his costly stage, 
In smooth as clear, cave where with dimples small | Though fed with dainties from 

A fly may sottlo, or a blossom fall, Of » kind mistress, fairest of the land, 
—There swims, of blazing sun and beating shower | But gladly would escape ; and, if need were, 
Fearless (but how obscured !) the golden Power, | Scatter the colours from the plumes that bear 





‘That from his bauble prison used to cast ‘The emancipated captive through blithe air 
Gleams by the richest jewel unsurpast ; Toto strange woods, where he at large may live 
And near him, darkling like a sullen Gnomo, On best or worst which they and Nature give? 
‘The silver Tenant of the crystal dome ; ‘The beetle loves his unpretending track, 
Dissevered both from all the mysteries ‘The snail the house he carries on his back ; 


Of hue and altering shape that charmed all eyes. | The far-fetched worm with pleasure would disown 
Alas! they pined, they languished while they shone; | ‘The bed we give him, though of softest down ; 


And, if not so, what matters beauty gone A noble instinet ; in all kinds the same, 
And admiration lost, by change of place All ranks! What Sovereign, worthy of the name, 
‘That brings to the inward creature no disgrace t If doomed to breathe against bis lawful will 
Butif the change restore his birthright, thea, An element that flatters him—to kill, 

Whate’er the difference, boundless is the gain. But would rejoice to barter outward show 

Who can divine what impulses from God For the least boon that freedom can bestow! 
Reach the caged lark, within a town-abode, 

From his poor inch or two of daisied sod t ‘But most the Bard is true to inborn right, 

O yield him back his privilege !—No wea Lark of the dawn, and Philomel of night, 

‘Swells like the bosom of a man set free ; Eaulte in freedom, ean with rapture vouch 

A wilderness is rich with liberty. For the dear blessings of » lowly couch, 

Roll on, ye spouting whales, who die or keop A natural menl—days, months, from Nature’s hand; 
Your independence in the fathomless Deep ! Time, place, and business, all at his command !— 
Spread, tiny nautilus, the living sail ; Who bends to happier duties, who more wise 
Dive, at thy choiee, or brave the freshening gale! | Than the industrions Poet, taught to prize, 

If unreproved the ambitious eagle mount Above all grandeur, « pure life uncrossed 
Sunward to seck the daylight in its fount, By cares in which simplicity is lost? 

Bays, gulfs, and ocean's Indian width, shall be, ‘That life—the flowery path that winds by stenlth— 
‘Till the world perishes, a field for thee ! Which Horace needed for his epirit's health ; 














Sighed for, in heart and genins, overcome 

By noise and strife, and questions wearisome, 
And the vain splendours of Imperial Rome t— 
Lot easy mirth his social hours inspire, 

And fietion animate his sportive lyre, 

Attuned to verse that, crowning light Distress 
With garlands, cheats her into happiness ; 
Give me the humblest note of those sad strains 
Drawn forth by pressure of his gilded chains, 
As a chance-cunbeam from his memory fell 
‘Upon the Sabine farm he loved eo well ; 

Or when the prattle of Blandusia's epring 
Haunted his ear—he only listening— 

He proud to please, above all rivals, fit 

‘To win the palm of gaiety and wit ; 

He, doubt not, with involuntary dread, 
Shrinking from each new favour to be shed, 
By the world’s Ruler, on his honoured head! 


In a deep vision’s intellectual scene, 
Such earnest longings and regrets as keen 
Depressed the melancholy Cowley, laid 
‘Under a fancied yew-tree’s luckless shade ; 
A doleful bower for penitential song, 
Where Manand Muse complained of mutual wrong ; 
‘While Cam's ideal current glided by, 
And antique towers nodded their foreheads high, 
Citadels dear to studious privacy. 
But Fortune, who had long been used to sport 
‘With this tried Servant of a thankless Court, 
Relenting mot his wishes ; and to you 
‘The remnant of his days at least was true; 
You, whom, though long deserted, he lovod best ; 
You, Muses, books, fields, liberty, and rest! 


Far happier they who, fixing hope and aim 
On the humanities of peaceful fame, 
Enter betimes with more than martial fire 
‘The generous course, aspire, and still aspire ; 
Upheld by warnings heeded not too late 
Stifle the contradictions of their fate, 
And to one purpose cleave, their Being’s godlike 
mate! 


‘Thus, gifted Friend, but with the placid brow 
‘That woman ne'er should forfeit, keep thy vow ; 
With modest searn reject whate’er would blind 
The ethereal eyesight, eramp the winged mind! 
‘Then, with a blessing granted from sbave 
To every set, word, thought, and look of love, 
Life's book for Thee may lie unclosed, till age 
Shall with » thankful tear bedrop its latest page *. 

ea 


® There is now, alas! no possibility of the anticipation, 
‘With which the above Epistle concludes, being realised: 





a. 
POOR ROBIN.* 


Now when the primrose makes » splendid show, 
And lilies face the March-winds in full blow, 
And humbler growths as moved with one desire 
Put on, to welcome spring, their best attire, 
Poor Robin is yet flowerless ; but how gay 
‘With his red stalks upon this eumny day ! 

And, as his tufts of leaves be spreads, content 
With o hard bed and scanty nourishment, 
Mixed with the green, some shine not Incking power 
‘To rival summer's brightest scarlet flower; 

And flowers they well might seem to passers-by 
If looked at only with a careless eye; 
Flowers—or a richer produce (did it suit 

‘The scason) sprinklings of ripe strawberry fruit. 


But while a thousand pleasures come unsought, 
Why fix upon his wealth or wanta thought! 
Is the string touched in prelude to a lay 

‘Of pretty fancies that would round him play 
‘When all the world acknowledged elfin sway? 
Or does it suit our lnimour to commend 

Poor Robin as s sure and erefty friend, 
Whose practice teaches, spite of names to show 
Bright colours whether they deceive or no t— 
Nay, we would simply praise the free good-will 
With whieh, though slighted, he, on naked hill 
‘Or in warm valley, seeks his part to fill; 
Cheerful alike if bare of flowers as now, 

Or when his tiny gems shall deck his brow: 
Yet more, we wish that men by men despised, 
And such as lift their foreheads overprized, 
Should sometimes think, where’erthey chance toepy 
This child of Nature’s own humility, 





nor were the verses ever seen by the Individual for whom 
they were intended. She accompanied ber husband, the 
Rov, Wm- Pleteher, te India, and died of cholera, at 
‘the age of thirty-two or thirty-three years, on ber way 
from Shalapore to Bombay, deeply lamented by all who 
knew ber, 

‘Her enthusiasm was ardent, her plety steadfast ; and her 
great talents would have enabled her to be eminently useful 
in the difficult path of life to which she had been called, 
‘The opinion she entertained of her own performances, 
given to the world under her maiden name, Jewsbury, wae 
‘modest and bumble, and, indeed, far below their merits; 
as fs often the case with those who are making trial of 
thelr powers, with s hope to discover what they are best 
fitted for. In one quality, viz. quickness in the motionsof 
her mind, ahe had, within the range of the Author's 
‘aequaintance, mo equal. 

* The enall wild Gerantam known by that name 











Perciaore etes res sry eaoteray ire 

‘Upom some vacuss sunny dex, 

Witheat an object, hege, or Sour, 

Thither your eyes my turs— Ger Inde is ped 
bee td 


| Buried teenth the ginny Lake, 


‘Ut piace 20 banger te be found; 


Ballad of Bir Patrick Spence, Percy's Betogees. 
Once | eombd bail (howe'er serene the sky) 


Young, ike the Crescent that abore me shone, 
Sought I perceived within it dull or dim ; 

All thes appeared was suitable to One 

Whose fancy had = thousand fields tm skim ; 
‘To expectations spreading with wild growth, 
And hope that kept with me her plighted troth. 


T mw (ambition quickening at the view) 
A silver boat launched on a boundless flood ; 
A pearly erent, like Dian's when it threw 


Or was it Dian’s self that scemed to move 
Before mec |—nothing blemished the fair sight ; 
On her I looked whom jocund Fairies love, 
‘Cynthia, who puts the little stars to flight, 
And by that thinning magnifics the great, 
For exaltation of her sovereign state. 

And when T learned to mark the spectral Shape 
‘As cach new Moon obeyed the call of Time, 
If gloom fell on me, swift was my escape ; 
‘Such happy privilege hath life’s gay Prime, 
To see or not to see, as best may please 

A buoyant Spirit, and a heart at caso. 


Now, dazzling Stranger! when thoa moet'st my 


glanec, 
Thy dark Associate ever I discern; 


Eaptiee: of dence ano wage > aéemace 
‘Wide I sche my joys, Geaghts ed ee orn; 
Shades of pees Mies, oe places Gat, gee 
Their 2B of proetived becre, wok ic vail, 


‘Se changes mortal Lite wath Secting years; 

A mocrnfal changr, sbecld Reese tal bei 

‘The ety ee ee ee eer Beas, 

(Amd tram teaestoér remaoce ip stime: 

‘White Paith anpires to seats in that domain 

Where joss are pertoct—acither wax per wane. 
= 


em 
To THE LADY FLEMING, _ 


(Oe CEEING TEE POCEDETION FEEPARING FOR TER EREC- 
‘TE GF BTDAL CHAPEL, WEeTWeEELAND 


“ 
Bust is this Isie—our mative Land; 
Where batiement and moated gate 

Are objects only for the hand 

(Of boary Time to decorate; 

Where shady hamlet, town that breathes: 
‘Its besy smoke in social wreaths, 

No rampart’s stern defence require, 
Noaght but the heaven-directed spire, 
And steeple tower (with pealing bells 
Par-heand)—our only citadels, 


+ Belungs Gbyll—or 
stands St Mary's Abbey im Low Purmern 

















Be rose, and by divine cummand, 
They, for that sign to trace 
Th were ean, pore wht eel and 
To the high altar its determined plsce ; 
‘Minifel of Him sho in the Orient burp 

‘There lived, and on the cross his life resigned, 
Azrd who, from out the regions of the morn, 
Tesuing in pomp, shall came to judge mankind 


‘So taught their creed ;—nor failed the eastere sty, 


“Mid these more awful feelings, to infuse 
‘The sweet and natural hopes that shall not die, 
‘Long as the oun his giaduume course renews. 


Por us hath such prelusive vigil ceased ; 
‘Yet atill we plant, like men of cer days 
Our christian altar faithful to the enst, 


‘Whence the tall window drinks the morning rays; 


‘That obvious emblem giving to the eye 
Of meek devotion, which erewhile it gave, 
‘That symbol of the day-spring from on high, 
‘Triumphant o'er the darkness of the grave. 

ares 


x 
THE HORN OF EGREMONT CASTLE 
Exx the Brothers through the gateway 
Isamed forth with old and young, 
To the Horn Sir Eustace pointed 
Which for ages there had hung. 
Horn it was which none could sound, 
No one upon living ground, 
Save He whe came as rightful Heir 
‘To Egremont’s Domains and Castle fair. 


Heirs from times of earliest record 

Had the House of Lucie born, 

Who of right had held the Lordship 

Claimed by proof upon the Horn: 

Each at the appointed hour 

‘Tried the Horn,—it owned his power; 

Ho was acknowledged: and the blast, 

Which good Sir Eustace soanded, was the Inst, 


With his lance Sir Eustace pointed, 
Amd to Hubert thus said he, 

© What I speak this Horn shall witness 
For thy better memory. 

Hear, then, and neglect me not! 

At this time, and on this spot, 

‘The words are attered from my heart, 
As my last earnest prayer ere we depart, 


Do my sinfnl smal demand, 

Hither come thou back straightway, 
‘Hubert, if alive that day; 

‘Return, and sound the Horn, that we 

‘May have a living House still left in ther !” 


Fear not,” quickly answered Hubert ; 
“As I am thy Father's son, 

‘What thou askest, noble Brother, 

‘With God's favour shall be done.” 

‘So were both right well content = 
Forth they from the Castle went, 

And st the head of their Array 

‘To Palestine the Brothers took their way. 


‘Side by side they fought (the Lucies 

Were a line for valour famed) 

And where’er their strokes alighted, 

‘There the Sarsoms were tamed. 

Whence, then, could it come—the thought— 
By what evil spirit brought! 

‘Ob! can o brave Man wish to mke 

His Brother's life, for Lands’ and Castle's sake! 


“Siri” the Raffians said to Hubert, 
“ Deep be lies in Jordan flood.” 
Stricken by this ill assurance, 

Pale and trembling Hobert stood, 
Take your earnings."— Ob! that I 
Could have seen my Brother dic! 

Tt was a pang that vexed him then ; 
‘And oft returned, again, and yet again. 


Months passed on, and no Sir Eustace ! 
Nor of him were tidings heard. 
Wherefore, bold as day, the Murderer 
Back again to England steered, 

To his Castle Hubert sped; 
Nothing has he now to dread. 

But silent and by stealth he came, 

And at an hour which nobody could name. 


None coald tell if it were night-time, 

Night or day, at even or morn; 

No one’s eye had seen him enter, 

‘No one’s ear had heard the Horn. 

But beld Hubert lives in glee: 

Months and years went emilingly ; 

With plenty was his table apread ; 

Pi TaNGRE Wi: Lady da tio Mares is eR 
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Yet never had she, well ot sick, 

As every man who knew her says, 
A pile beforehand, turf or stick, 
Enough to warm her for three days. 


Now, when the frost was past enduring, 
Ani made her poor old bones to ache, 
Could any thing be more alluring 

‘Than an old hedge to Goody Blake? 
Ani, now and then, it must be said, 
When her old bones were cold and chill, 
She left her fire, or left her bed, 

To eck the hedge of Harry Gill. 


Now Harry he had long suspected 

‘This trespass of old Goody Blake; 

And yowod that she should be detected— 
‘That he on her would vengeance take. 
And oft from his warm fire he'd go, 
And to tho fields his road would take ; 
And thore, at night, in frost and snow, 
Ho watched to seize old Goodly Blake. 


And once, behind a rick of barley, 
‘Thus looking out did Harry stand ; 
‘The moon was full and shining clearly, 
And crisp with frost the stubble land. 
—He hears a noiso—ho’s all awake— 
Again t—on tip-toe down the hill 

He softly creepe—'tis Goody Blake; 
Sho’s at the hedge of Harry Gill ! 


Right glad was he when ho beheld her : 
Stiek after stick did Goody pull: 

He stood behind a bush of elder, 

Till she had filled her apron full. 
When with her load she turned about, 
‘The by-way back again to take ; 

He started forward, with a shout, 

And sprang upon poor Goody Blake. 


And fiercely by the arm he took her, 

And by the arm he held her fast, 

And fiercely by the arm he shook her, 
And eried, “I've caught you then at last!" 
Then Goody, who had nothing said, 

Her bundle from her lap let fall ; 

And, kneoling on the sticks, she prayed 
‘To God that is the judge of all. 


‘She prayod, her withered hand uprearing, 
While Harry held her by the arm— 
“God! who art never out of hearing, 

‘O may he never more be warm!" 








‘The cold, cold moon above her head, 
‘Thus on her knees did Goody pray ; 
Young Harry heard what she had said: 
And iey cold he turned away. 


He went complaining all the morrow 
‘That be was cold and very chill: 
‘Alas! that day for Harry Gill! 
‘That day he wore a riding-coat, 
‘Bat pot » whit the warmer he: 


Another was on Thursday brought, 
And ere the Sabbath he had three. 


"Twas all in vain, a useless matter, 
And blankets were about bim pinned ; 
Yet still his jaws and teeth they clatter, 
Like a loose casement in the wind, 
And Harry’s flesh it fell away; 

And all who see him say, "tis plain, 
That, live as long as live he may, 

He never will be warm again, 


No word to any man he utters, 
A-bed or up, to young or old ; 

But ever to himself he mutters, 
“Poor Harry Gill is very eold.” 
A-bed or up, by night or day 5 
His tooth they chatter, chatter still, 
Now think, yo farmers all, I pray, 
Of Goody Blake and Harry Gill! 


‘xin. 


PREFIKED TO THE YOLUME ESTITLED “FORMS CHEEFLY 
OF EARLY AWD LATE TRARA” 

Iw desultory walk through orchard grounds, 

Or some deop chestnut grove, oft have I paused 

‘The whilo a Thrush, urged rather than restrained 

By gusts of vernal storm, attuned his song 

To his own genial instincts ; and was heard 

(Though not without some plaintive tones between) 

To utter, above showers af blossom «wept 

From tossing boughs, the promise of a calm, 

Which the unsheltered traveller might receive 

With thankful spirit. The descant, and the wind 

‘That seemed to play with it in Jove or scorn, 

Encouraged and endeared the strain of words 

‘That haply flowed from me, by fits of silence 

Impelled to Kivelier pace. But now, my Book! 

Charged with thous lays, and others of like mood, 

» 
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And thus, even on the exposed and breezy hill 
Of lofty station, female goodness walks, 

When side by side with lonar gentleness, 

As ina cloister. Yet the grateful Poor 
(Such the immunitics of low estate, 

Plain Natore's enviable privilege, 

Her sacred recompence for many wants) 
Open their hearts before Thee, pouring out 
All that they think and feel, with tears of joy ; 
And benedictions not unbeard in heaven : 

And friend in the ear of friend, where speech is free 
To follow truth, is eloquent as they. 


‘Then Jet the Book receive in these prompt lines 
A just memorial ; and thine eyes consent 
‘To read that they, who mark thy course, behold 
A life declining with the golden light 
‘Of summer, in the season of sere leaves ; 
See cheerfulness andamped by stealing Time; 
See studied kindness flow with easy stream, 
Illustrated with inborn courtesy ; 
And an habigual disregard of self 
Balanced by vigilance for others’ weal, 


And shall the Verse not tell of lighter gifts 

With these ennobling attributes conjoined 

And blended, in peculiar harmony, 

By Youth's surviving spirit! What agile grace ! 

A nymph-like liberty, in nympb-like form, 

Behold with wonder; whether floor or path 

‘Thou tread; or sweep—borne on the managed 
‘steed— 

Fleet as the shadows, over down or field, 

Driven by strong winds at play among the clouds, 


Yet one word more—one farewell word—a wish 
Which came, but it has passed into » prayer— 
‘That, as thy sun in brightness is declining, 
So—at an hour yet distant for Micir sakes 
Whose tender love, here faltering on the way 
Of a diviner love, will be forgiven— 

So may it set in peace, to rise again 
For everlasting glory won by faith. 





xvh 
GRACE DARLING. 


Axovo the dwellers in the silent fields 

‘The natural heart is touched, and pablic way 
And crowded street resound with ballad strains, 
Inspired by oxn whose very name bespeaks 
Favour divine, exalting human love ; 








‘Whom, sinee her birth on bleak Northumbria's 


Const, 
Known unto few but prized as far as known, 
‘A single Act endears to high and low 
Through the whole land—to Manhood, moved in 


spite 
‘Of the world's freezing cares—to generous Youth— 
To Infancy, that lisps her praise—to Age 
Whose eye reflects it, glistening through a tear 
Of tremulous adiniration. Such troe fame 
Awaits her now; but, verily, good deeds 
‘Do no imperishable record find 
Save in the rolls of heaven, where hers may live 
A theme for angels, when they colebrate 
The high-souled virtues which forgetful earth 
Has witness’d. Oh! that winds and waves could 


peak 
Of things which their united power called forth 
‘From the pure depths of ber humanity | 
A Maiden gentle, yet, at duty’s call, 
Firm and unflinching, as the Lighthouse reared 
On the Island-rock, her lonely dwelling-place 5 
Or like the invincible Rock itself that braves, 
Age after age, the hostile elements, 
As when it guarded holy Cuthbert’s cell, 


All night the storm had raged, nor ceased, nor 


paused, 
When, as day broke, the Maid, through misty air, 
Espies far off a Wreck, amid the surf, 
Beating on one of those disastrous isles— 
Half of & Vessel, half—no more; the rest 
Had vanished, swallowed up with all that there 
Had for the common safety striven in vain, 
Or thither thronged for refuge. With quick glance 
Daughter ani Sire through optic-glass discora, 
Clinging about the remnant of this Ship, 
Creatures—how precious in the Maiden’s sight ! 
For whom, belike, the old Man grieves still more 
Than for their fellow-sufferers engulfed 
Where every parting agony is hushed, 
And hope and fear mix not in further strife. 
* But courage, Father ! let us out to sea— 
A few may yet besaved.” The Daughter's words, 
Her earnest tone, and look beaming with faith, 
Dispel the Father's doubts: nor do they Inck 
‘The noble-minded Mother’s helping hand 
‘To launch the boat; and with her blessing cheered, 
And inwardly sustained by silent prayer, 
Together they put forth, Father and Child! 
Each grasps an oar, and struggling on they go— 
Rivals in effort; and, alike intent 
Here to elude and there surmount, they watch 
The billows lengthening, mutually crossed 





a. 
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And shattered, and re-gathering their might ; 
As if the tumult, by the Almighty’s will 

‘Were, in the conscious sea, roused and prolonged 
‘That woman's fortitade—so tried, eo proved— 
May brighten more and more! 


‘Trae to the mark, 
‘They stem the current of that perilous gorge, 
‘Their arms still strengthening with the strength- 


ening heart, 
‘Though danger, as the Wreck is near'd, becomes 
More imminent, Not unseen do they approach ; 
And rapture, with varieties of fear 
Tnessantly ‘thrills the frames 
Of thove who, in that danntleas enenzy, 
Foretaste deliverance ; but the least perturbed 
Can searcely trust his eyes, when he perceives 
‘That of the pair—tossed on the waves to bring 
Hope to the hopeless, to the dying, life— 
One is a Woman, a poor earthly sister, 
| Or, be the Visitant other than ale seems, 
A guardian Spirit sent from pitying Heaven, 
In woman's shape. But why prolong the tale, 
Casting weak words amid a host of thoughts 
Armed to repel them! Every hazard faced 
And difficalty mastered, with resolve 
| That no one breathing should. be loft to perish, 
‘This last remainder of the crew are all 
Placed in the little boat, then o'er the deep 
Are safely borne, landed upon the beach, 
And, in folfilment of God's merey, lodged 
Within the sheltering Lighthouse—Shout, yo 
Waves! 
Send forth » song of triumph, Waves and Winds, 
Exult in this deliverance wrought through faith 
In Him whose Providence your rage hath served! 
Ye screaming Sea-mews, in the concert join! 
And would that some immortal Voice—a Voice 
Fitly attuned to all thot gratitude 
Breathes out from floor or couch, through pallid 


lips 

Of the survivors—to the clouds might bear— 

Blended with praiso of that parental love, 

Beneath whose watelifal eye the Maiden grow 

Pious and pure, modest and yet so brave, 

Thongh young so wise, though meek so resolute — 

Might carry to the clouds and to the stars, 

‘Yen, to celestial Choirs, Gaacz Danuixe’s name! 
suas. 


xvi. 
THE RUSSIAN FUGITIVE. 


PART L 


Exoven af rose-bud lips, and eyes 
Like harebells bathed in dew, 

Of cheek that with carnation vies, 
And veins of violet hue; 

Earth wants not beauty that may seorn 
A likening to frail flowers ; 

‘Yea, to the stars, if they were born 
For seasons and for hours, 


‘Through Moscow's gates, with gold unbarred, 
Stepped One at dead of night, 

Whom snch high beauty could not guard 
From meditated blight; 

By stealth she passed, and fled as fast 
As doth the hunted fawn, 

Nor stopped, till in the dappling east 
Appeared unwelcome dawn. 


Seven days she lurked in brake and field, 


At length, in darkness travelling on, 
When lowly doors were shut, 

‘The haven of her hope she won, 
Her Foster-mother's hut. 


“To put your love to dangerous proof 
T come,” anid she, “from far; 

Por I have left my Father's roof, 
In terror of the Czar.” 

No answer did the Matron give, 
No second look she cast, 

But hung upon the Fugitive, 
Embracing and embraced. 


She led the Lady to a went 
Beside the glimmering fire, 

Bathed duteously her wayworn feet, 
Prevented ench desire :— 

‘The cricket chirped, the house-dog dozed, 
And on that simple bed, 

Where she in childhood had reposed, 
Now rests her weary head. 
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‘When she, whose couch had been the sod, 
‘Whose curtain, pine or thorn, 
Had breathed a sigh of thanks to God, 


‘Sleep sealed her eyes, and stole 
Feeling from limbs with travel spent, 
And trouble from the saul. 


Refreshed, the Wanderer rose at morn, 
And soon again was dight 

Jn those unworthy vestments worn 
‘Through long and perilous flight ; 

And “0 beloved Nurse,” she said, 
“My thanks with silent tears 

Have unto Heaven and You been paid : 
Now listen to my fears ! 


® Have you forgot" —and here she smiled— 
©The babbling flatteries 

You laviabed on me when a child 
Disporting round your knees! 

1 was your lambkin, and your bird, 
‘Your star, your gem, your flower ; 

Light words, that were more lightly heard 
To many a cloudless hour! 


The blossom you so fondly praised 
Is come to bitter fruit; 

A mighty One upon me gazed ; 
T spurned his lawless suit, 

And must be hidden from his wrath : 
You, Foster-father dear, 

Will guide me in my forward path; 
T may not tarry here! 


*1 cannot bring to utter woe 
Your proved fidelity.” — 

Dear Child, sweet Mistress, suy not 80! 
For you we both would dio.” 

“Nay, nay, I come with semblance feigned 
And cheek embrowned by art ; 

‘Yet, being inwardly unstained, 
With courage will depart.” 


“Bot whither would you, could you, flee? 
A poor Man’s counsel take ; 
‘The Holy Virgin gives to me 








And there he planned an artful Cot 
For perfect secrecy. 


With earnest pains unchecked by dread 


His task accomplished to hix mind, 
‘The twain ere break of day 

Creep forth, and through the forest wind 
Their solitary way ; 

Few words they speak, nor dare to slack 
‘Their pace from mile to mile, 

Till they have cronsed the quaking marsh, 
And reached the lonely Isle. 


‘The sun above the pine-trees showed 
A bright and cheerful face ; 

And Ina looked for her abode, 
‘The promised hiding-place ; 

‘She sought in vain, the Woodman smiled ; 
No threshold could be seen, 

Nor roof, nor window ;—all seemed wild 
As it had ever been. 














Before her flight she had not dared 
‘Their constancy to prove, 

‘Too much the heroic Daughter feared 
‘The weakness of their love, 


Dark is the past to them, and dark 
‘The future still must be, 

‘Till pitying Saints conduct her bark 
Into a safer sea— 

Or gentle Nature close her eyes, 
And set her Spirit free 

From the altar of this smerifice, 
In vestal purity. 


Yet, when above the forest-gloozns 
The white swans southward passed, 
High as the pitch of their swift plumes 
Her faney rode the blast ; 
And bore her toward the fields of France 
Her Father's native land, 
To mingle in the rustic dance, 
The happiest of the band ! 


Of those beloved fields she oft 
Had heard her Father tell 

In phrase that now with echoes soft 
Haunted her lonely cell ; 

She saw the hereditary bowers, 
She heard the ancestral stream ; 
‘The Kremlin and its haughty towers 

Forgotten like » dream | 


PART Iv. 


‘Tue ever-changing Moon had traced 
Twelve times her monthly round, 


1k sont Alatee seat from one who shaeed 
At speed a wounded deer, 

Bounding through branches interlaced, 
And where the wood was clear. 


‘This, Ina saw ; and, pale with fear, 
Shrunk to her citadel ; 

Tho desperate deer rushed on, and near 
‘The tangled covert fell. 








Across the marsh, the game in view, 
‘The Hunter followed fast, 
Hide pemsel Mt iow cog ine Liew 


* Tears might be shed, and I might pray, 
Crouching and terrified, 

‘That what has been unveiled to day, 
‘You would in mystery hide ; 

Bot 1 will not defile with dust 
‘The knwe that bends to adore 

‘The God in heaven;—attend, bo just ; 
This ask I, and no more! 


“T peak not of the winter's cold, 
For summer's heat 
While I have lodged in this rough hold, 
From social life estranged ; 
Nor yet of trouble and alarms: 
High Heaven is my defence ; 
And every season has soft arms 
For injured Innocenee, 


“ From Moscow to the Wilderness 
Tt waa my choice to come, 
Lest virtue should be harbourless, 


‘To end life here like this poor deer, 
Or & lamb on a green bill.’* 


* Are you the Maid,” the Stranger exied, 
“ From Gallic parents sprung, 

Whose vanishing was rumoured wide, 
‘Sad theme for every tongue ; 

Who foiled an Emperor's eager quest! 
‘You, Lady, forced to wear 

‘Theso rude habilimenta, and rest 
Your head in this dark lair!” 




















18 THE GROUNDS OF COLEORTON, THE SHAT OF SIR 
GEORGE BEAUMONT, BART., LEICESTERSHIRE, 


1808, 


‘Tux embowering rose, the acacia, and the pine, 
Will not unwillingly their place resign ; 

If but the Cedar thrive that pear them stands, 
Planted by Beaumont’s and by Wordsworth’s hands, 
‘One wooed the silent Art with studious pains : 
‘These groves have heard the Other's pensivestrains; 
Devoted thus, their spirits did unite 

By interchange of knowledge and delight, 

May Nature's kindliest powers sustain the Tree, 
And Love protect it from all injury ! 

And when its potent branches, wide out-thrown, 
Darken the brow of this memorial Stone, 
Here may some Painter sit in future days, 

Some future Poot meditate his lays ; 

Not mindless of that distant age renowned 
When hovered o'er this ground, 

The haunt of him who sang how spear and shield 
In civil conflict met on Bosworth-field ; 

And of that famous Youth, full soon removed 
From earth, perhaps by Shakspeare’s self approved, 
Fletcher's Associate, Jonson's Friend beloved. 


tr. 
IX A GARDEN OF THEE SMR. 


‘Orr is the medal faithfal to its trust 

When temples, columns, towers, are Inid in dust ; 
And "tis a common ordinance of fate 

‘That things obseure and small outlive the great: 
Hence, when yoo mansion and the flowery trim 
OF this fair garden, and its alleys dim, 

And all its stately trees, are passed away, 

This little Niche, unconscious of decay, 
Perehance may still survive. And be it known 
‘That it was scooped within the living stone,— 





INSCRIPTIONS. 


| Fecling what England lost when Reynolds died. 










‘But by an industry that wrought in love ; 

With help from fomale hands, that proudly strove 
‘To aid the work, what time these walks and bowers 
Were shaped to cheer dark winter’s lonely hours, 
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WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF STR GRORGE REAT- 
MONT, BAKT., AND IN HIS NAME, FOR AN thn, 
PLACED BY MM AT THE TERMINATION OF A NEWLY~ 
PLANTED AVENUE, IN THR SAME GROUNDS, 


Ye Lime-trees, ranged before this hallowed Urn, 
Shoot forth with lively pawer at Spring’s return; 
And be not slow a stately growth to rear 

Of pillars, branching off from year to year, 

‘Till they have learned to frame adarksome aisle >— 
‘That may recal to mind that awful Pile 

Where Reynolds, 'mid our country’s noblest dead, 
In the last sanetity of fame is laid, 

—There, though by right the excelling Painter sleep 
Where Death and Glory a joint sabbath keep, 
Yet not the less his Spirit would hold dear 
Self-hidden praise, and Friendship's private tear: 
Hence, on my putrimonial grounds, have T 
Raised this frail tribute to his memory ; 

From youth » zealous follower of the Art 

‘That ho professed ; attached to him in heart ; 
Admiring, loving, and with grief and pride 






























i. 
FOR A SEAT IN THE GROVES OF COLEORTON. 

Beveara yon eastern ridge, the craggy bound, 

Rugged and high, of Charnwood's forest 

Stand yet, but, Stranger! hidden from thy view, 

‘The ivied Ruins of forlorn Grace Drew ; 

Ent a religious Honte, whieh day and night 

With hymns resounded, and the chanted rite: 

And when those rites had ceased, the Spot gave 

birth 
‘To honourable Men of various worth : 


412 


‘There, on the margin of a streamlet wild, 

Did Francis Beaumont sport, an eager child ; 
‘There, under shadow of the Toeks, 
Sang youthful tales of shepherds and their flocks ; 


Of slighted love, and scorn, and jealous rage, 

With which bis genius shook the buskined stage. 

Communities are lost, and Empires die, 

And things of holy use unhallowed lie ; 

They perish ;—but the Intellect can raise, 

From airy words alone, a Pilo that no’er decays, 
1808, 


v. 


WRITTEN WITH A PENCIL UPON A STONE IN THE 
WALL OF THE HOUSE (AN OUT-HOUSE), ON THE 
ISLAND AT GRASMERE. 


Rupr is this Edifice, and Thou hast seen 


But take it in good part :—alas! the poor 
Vitruvius of our village had no help 

From the great City ; never, upon leaves 

Of red Morocco folio saw displayed, 

In long succession, pre-existing ghosts 

Of Beanties yet unborn—the rustic Lodge 
Antique, and Cottage with verandah graced, 

Nor lacking, for fit company, aleove, 
Green-house, shell-grot,and moss-lined hermitage. 
Thou see’st a homely Pile, yet to these walls 

‘The hoifer comes in the snow-storm, and here 
‘The new-droppod lamb finds shelter from the wind. 
And hither does one Poet sometimes row 

His pinnace, » small vagrant barge, up-piled 
With plonteous store of heath and withered fern, 
{A lading which he with his sickle cuts, 

Among the mountains) and beneath this roof 

He makes his summer couch, aod here at noon 
Spreads out his limbs, while, yet unshorn, the 


Sheep, 
Ponting beneath the burthen of their wool, 
Lie round him, even as if they were a part 
Of his own Household: nor, while from his bed 
He looks, through the open door-place, toward the 
lake 


And to the stirring breezes, does he want 
Creations lovely as the work of eleep— 
Fair sighta, and visions of romantic joy ! 








~ 
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vE 


WRITTEN WITH 4 SLATE PENCIL ON A STONE, ON THEE 
SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN OF BLACK Com. 

Sray, bold Adventurer ; rest awhile thy limbs 

On this commodious Seat! for much remains 

Of hard ascent before thou reach the top 

Of this huge Eminence,—from blackness named, 

And, to far-travelled storms of sea and land, 

A favourite spot of tournament and war! 

But thee may no such boisterous visitants 

Molest ; may gentle breezes fan thy brow ; 

And neither cloud conceal, nor misty air 


Know, if thou grudge not to prolong thy rest, 
‘That on the summit whither thou art hound, 
A geographic Labourer pitched his tent, 
With books supplied and instruments of art, 
To measure height and distance; lonely task, 
Week after week pursued |—To him was given 
Full many a glimpse (but sparingly bestowed 
‘On timid man) of Nature's processes 
Upon the exalted hills, He made repert 
That once, while there he plied his studious work 
Within that canvass Dwelling, colours, lines, 
And the whole surface of the out-spread map, 
Became invisible: for all around 
Had darkness fallen—un threatened, unproclaimed— 
As if the golden day itself had been 
Extinguished in a moment ; total gloom, 
In which he sate alone, with unclosed eyes, 
‘Upon the blinded mountain’s silent top ! 

161s. 


vn. 


WRITTEN WITH A SLATE PENCIL CRON 4 STONE, THE 
LARGEST OF A HEAP LYING SEAR A DESERTED 
QUARRY, UPON ONE OF THE ISLANDS AT RYDAL. 

Srnavazr! this hillock of misshapen stones 

Is not » Ruin spared or made by time, 

Nor, a8 perchance thou rashly deem'st, the Cairn 

Of some old British Chief = "tis nothing more 

‘Than the rude embryo of a little Dome 

Or Pleasure-house, once destined to be built 

Among the birch-troes of thia rocky isle. 

But, as it chanced, Sir William having learned 

‘That from the shore # full-grown man might wado, 

And make himself » freeman of this spot 

At any hour he chose, the pradent Knight 





Desisted, and the quarry and the mound 

Are monuments of bis unfinished task. 

‘The block on which these lines are traced, perhaps, 

Was once selected as the cornerstone 

Of that intended Pile, which would have been 

Same quaint odd plaything of elaborate skill, 

So that, I guess, the linnet and the thrash, 

And other little bailders who dwell here, 

Had wondered at the work. But blame him not, 

Por old Sir William was a gentle Knight, 

Bred in this vale, to which he appertained 

With all his ancestry. Then peace to him, 

And for the outrage which he had devised 

Entire forgiveness !—But if thou art one 

On fire with thy impatience to become 

An inmate of these mountains,—if, disturbed 

By beautifal conceptions, thou hast bewn 

‘Ont of the quiet rock the elements 

Of thy im Mansion destined soon to blaze 

Tn snow-white splendour,—think again; and, taught 

By old Sir William and his quarry, leave 

‘Thy fragments to the bramble and the rose; 

‘There let the vernal slow-worm sun himself, 

And let the redbreast hop. from stone to stone. 
19800, 


vit. 


Ts these fair vales hath many a Tree 
At Wordsworth’s suit boon spared ; 
And from the builder’s hand this Stone, 
For some rude beauty of its own, 

‘Was reacued by the Bard: 
So let it rest; and time will come 
‘When here the tender-hearted 
May heave a gentle sigh for him, 
‘As one of the departed. 


1x 
‘Tne masey Ways, carriod across these heights 
By Roman perseverance, are destroyed, id 
Or hidden under ground, like sleeping worms. 
How venture then to hope that ‘Time will spare 
This humble Walk? Yet on the mountain's side 
A Post's band first shaped it; and the step= 


Forbade the weeds to creep o'er its grey line, 
No longer, scattering to the heediess winds 


‘The vooal raptures of fresh poesy, 

‘Shall be frequent these precincts; locked no mare 
In earnest converse with beloved Friends, 

‘Here will he gather stores of ready bliss, 

As from the beds and borders of a garden 

Choice flowers aro gathered! But, if Power may 


spring 
‘Out of a farewell yearning—favoured more 
Than kindred wishes mated suitably 
‘With vain regrots—the Exile wool consign 
‘This Walk, his loved possession, to the care 
Of these pure Minds that reverence the Muse, 
aM. 
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INSCRIPTIONS SUPPOSED TO BE FOUND IN AND NEAR 
A MERMIT'S CELL. 
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1 
Hores what are they |—Beads of morning 
‘Strung on slender blades of grass ; 
Or a spider's web adorning 
Tn a strait and treacherous pase, 


‘What are fears but voices airy 1 
Whispering harm where harm is not; 
And deluding the unwary 

‘Till the fatal bolt is shot! 


‘What is glory t—in the socket 
Sco how dying tapers fare! 

What is pride a whizzing rocket 
‘That would emulate a star, 


‘What is friendship !—do not trust her, 
Nor the vows which she has made 5 
Diamonds dart their brightest lustre 
From a palsy-shaken head. 


‘What is truth t—a staff rejected ; 
Duty t—an unwelcome clog 5 
Joy t—a moon by fits reflected 
Tn 4 swamp or watery bog; 


Bright, as if through ether steering, 



































‘What ix youth |—a dancing billow, 
{Winds behind, and rocks before !) 
Aget—a drooping, tottering willow 
‘On a flat and lazy shore, 


What is peace t—when pain is over, 
And love ceases to rebel, 

‘Let the last faint sigh discover 
‘That precedes tho passing-knell ! 


xi 



























INSCRIBED UPON A ROCK, 


um 
Pause, Traveller! whosoo’er thon be 
Whom chance may lead to this retreat, 
Where silence yields reluctantly 
Even to the fleecy straggler’s bleat ; 


Give voice to what my hand shall trace, 
And fear not lest an idle sound 

Of words unsuited to the place 

Distur’ its solitude profound. 


Taw this Rock, while vernal air 
Blow softly o'er the russet heath, 


Unsullied did it meet the day, 

Like marble, white, like ether, pure ; 
As if, beneath, some hero lay, 
Honoured with costliest sepulture. 


My fancy kindled as I gazed; 

And, ever as tho sun shone forth, 

The finttered structure glistened, blazed, 
And seemed the proudest thing on earth. 


But frost had reared the gorgeous Pile 
‘Unsound. as those which Fortune builds— 
To undermine with secret guile, 

Sapped by the very beam that gilds. 


And, while I gazed, with sudden shock 
Fell the whole Fabric to the ground ; 
And naked left this dripping Rock, 
With sbapeless ruin spread around ! 









xm, 


me 
Hasr thou seen, with flash inoesant, 
Bubbles gliding under ice, 
Bodied forth and evanescent, 
No one knows by what device? 


Such are thoughts !—A wind-swept meadow 


xm 
NEAR THE SPRING OF THE HERMITAGI 


™ 
Trovnien long with warring notions 
Long impatient of thy rod, 

1 resign my soul's emotions 

Unto Thee, mysterious God 


‘What avails the kindly shelter 
Yielded by this craggy rent, 
If my spirit toxs and welter 
‘On the waves of discontent! 


Parching Summer hath no warrant 
To consume this crystal Well; 
Rains, that make each rill » torrent, 
Neither sully it nor swell. 


Thus, dishonouring not her station, 
Would my Life present to Thee, 
Gracious God, the pare oblation 
Of divine tranquillity 1 


% 
Nor seldom, clad in radiant veat, 

goes forth the Morn; 
Not seldom Evening in the west 
Sinks smilingly forsworn. 


‘The smoothest seas will sometimes prove, 
‘To the confiding Bark, untrae; 

And, if she trust the stars above, 

‘They can be treacherous too. 













things, 
In utter solitade.—But he had left 
A Fellow-lsbourer, whom the good Man loved 
‘To heaven he knelt before the crucifix, 






Who didst vouchsafe for man to die ; While o'er the lake the cataract of Lodore 
Thy smile is sure, thy plighted word Pealed to bis orisons, and when he paced 
No chango can falsify ! Along the beach of this «mall isle and thought 






Of his Companion, he would pray that both 
(Now that their earthly duties were fulfilled) 
Might die in the same moment. Nor in vain 
So prayed he :—as our chronicles report, 
‘Thongh here the Hermit numbered his last day 
Far from St, Cuthbert his beloved Friend, 
‘Those holy Men both died in the same hour. 
1800. 


1 bent before thy gracious throne, 

And asked for peace on supplinnt knoe ; 
And peace was given,—nor peace alone, 
But faith sublimed to ecstasy ! 









xv. 

POR THE SPOT WHERE THE HERMITAGE STOOD ON 

ST. AURUERT'S ISLAND, DERWENT-WATER. 
Ty thou in the dear love of some one Friend 
Hast been so bappy thatthou know’st what thoughts 
Will sometimes in the happiness of love 
Make the heart sink, then wilt thou reverence 
‘This quiet spot; and, Stranger ! not unmoved 
Wilt thou behold this shapeless heap of stones, 
‘The desolate ruins of St, Herbert's Cell. 
Here stood his threshold ; here was spread the roof 
‘That sheltered him, a self-secluded Man, 
After long exercise in social cares 
And offices humane, intent to adore 
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‘ON THE BANKS OF A ROCKY STREAM. 


Benoxp an emblem of our buman mind 
Crowded with thoughts that need a settled home, 
Yet, like to eddying balls of foara 

Within this whirlpool, they cack other chase 
Round and round, and neither find 

An outlet nor # resting-place { 

Stranger, if such disquietude be thine, 

Fall on thy knees and sue for help divine. 


























= 
|) This Widow thas ber Sade Sas bath tomght 
| Our blissful Lady, Jems Mother dear, 
To worship aye, and be forget ik act; 
For simple infunt bath » ready «ar. 
‘Sweet is the boliness of youth: and brooe, 
Calling to mind his master whes I sez, 
‘Saint Nicholas in my presence standeth eye, 
For he so young to Christ did reverence. 


= 

‘This Kittle Child, while in the school be ate 
His Primer conning with ax earnest cheer, 
‘The whilst the rest their anthem-book repeat 
‘The Alma Redenptoria dit be hear ; 

And as be durst be drew him pear and near, 
And bearkened to the words and to the note, 
‘Till the first verse he Jearned it all by rote. 


= 

‘This Latin knew he nothing whet it «id, 

For he too tender was of age to know ; 

Bat to kis comrade be repaired, and prayed 
‘That be the meaning of this song would show, 
And unto him declare why men sing 50; 
This oftentines, that be might be at ease, 
This child did him beseech o his bare knees. 


lle Sobcillow, who citer was than be, 


Answered him thus:— This song, [ have heardsay, 


Was fashioned for our blissful Lady free; 
Her to salute, and also ber to pray 

‘To be our help upon our dying day : 

If thore is more in this, 1 know it not; 

Song do I learn,—small grammar I have got.” 


=m 
* And is this song fashioned in reverence 
‘Of Jesz's Mother!" said thie Innocent ; 

* Now, certés, { will uso my diligence 

To con it all ore Christmas-tide be spent ; 
Although I for my Primer shall be sbent, 
And shall be beaten three times in an hour, 
Our Lady I will praise with all my power.” 


=. 
His Schoolfellow, whom he had so besought, 
As they went homeward taught him privily 
And then he sang it well and fearlessly, 
From word to word according to the mote: 
‘Twice in a day it passdd through his throat ; 
Homeward and echoolward whenace'er he went, 
On Jesu’s Mothor fixed was his intent, 


mm 
‘Throngh all the Jeery (this before aid 1) 
‘This Etdle (23d, as be came to and fra, 
Pull merrily then sould be sing and ery, 
(O Alma Kedemptoris! bigh and low: 
‘The sweetness of Christ's Mother pared so 
‘His beart, that her to praise, to ber to pra, 
‘He campot stop his singing by the eas. 


= 
‘The Serpent, Satan, cur Erst foe, that hath 

‘His wasp’s nest in Jew’s beart, upewelled—*0 woe, 
0 Betrew people I” said be in his rath, 

“Ts it am honest thing! Shall this be sot 

‘That soch a Boy wherv’er bo lists shall go 

Ip your despite, and sing his hymans and saws, 
Which is against the reverence of our lnwst” 


= 
From that day forward have the Jews conspired 
Out of the world this Innocent to chase ; 

And to this end a Homicide they hired, 

‘That in an alley had a privy place, 

And, as the Child "gan to the school to pace, 
‘This cruel Jew him seized, and held him fast 
And cut his throst, and in a pit him cnet, 


=v 
T say that him into » pit they threw. 
A loathsome pit, whence noisome scents exhale ; 
O cursed folk! away, yo Herods new! 
What may your ill intentions you avail! 
Marder will out; cortés it will not fail; 
Know, that the honour of high God may spread, 
‘The blood cries out on your accurséd deed, 


=. 
© Martyr 'stablished im virginity ! 
Now may’st thou sing for aye before the throne, 
Following the Lamb celestial,” quoth she, 
“Of which the great Evangelist, Saint John, 
In Patmos wrote, who sith of them that go 
‘That never fiesbly wornan they did know. 


= 
Now this poor widow waiteth all chat night 
After ber litthe Child, and he came not; 
For which, by earliest glimpse of morning light, 
With face all palo with dread and busy thought, 
She st the School and elsewhere him hath sough|, 
Until thus far she learned, that he had been 
In tha Sows? strnet; and shore be lant wes soem. 

s 











THE CUCKOO AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 


‘EXA 

Eke the whole Convent on the pavement lay, 
Weeping and praising Jesu’s Mother dear ; 
And after that they rose, and took their way, 
‘And lifted up this Martyr from the bier, 
And in a tomb of precious marble clear 
Enclosed his uncorrupted body sweet,— 
Where’er he be, God grant us him to meet! 


=ExIy. 
Young Hew of Lincoln! in like sort Inid low 
By cursed Jews—thing well and widely known, 
For it was done a little while ago— 

Pray also thou for us, while here we tarry 
Weak sinful folk, that God, with pitying eye, 
To mercy would his mercy multiply 

On us, for reverence of his Mother Mary !”” 


Te 
THE CUCKOO AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 


L 
Tux God of Love—ah, benedicite! 

How mighty and how great Lord is he! 

For he of low hearts can mako high, of high 

He can make low, and unto death bring nigh ; 
And hard hearts he can make them kind and free. 


cy 
Within o little time, as hath been found, 

He can make sick folk whole and frevh and sound : 
Them who are whole in bedy and in mind, 

He can make sick,—bind can he and unbind 

All that he will have bound, or have unbound. 


at. 
To tell his might my wit may not suffice ; 
Poolish men he can make them out of wise ;— 
For he may de all that he will devise ; 

Loose livers he can make abate their vice, 
And proud hearts can make tremble in a trice. 


” 
Tn brief, the whole of what he will, he may ; 
Against him dare not any wight esy nay 5 

To humble or afflict whome'er he will, 

To gisdden or to grieve, he hath like skill ; 
‘But most his might he sheds on tho eve of May. 


* 
For every true heart, gentle heart and free, 
‘That with him is, or thinketh so to be, 
Now against May shall have some stirring—whether 
‘To joy, or be it to some mourning; never 
At other time, methinks, in like degree. 


wh 
For now when they may hear the small birds’ song, 
And see the budding leaves the branches throng, 
‘This unto their remembrance doth bring 
All kinds of ploasare mix'd with sorrowing ; 
And longing of sweet thoughts that ever long. 


vu. 
And of that longing heaviness doth come, 
Whence oft great sickness grows of heart and home; 
Sick are they all for lack of their desire ; 
And thus in May their hearts are set on fire, 
So that they burn forth in great martyrdom. 


wit, 
In sooth, I spenk from feeling, what though now 
Old am I, and to genial pleasure slow ; 
Yet have I felt of sickness through the May, 
Both hot and cold, and heartaches every day,— 
How hard, alas! to bear, I only know. 


x 
Such shaking doth the fever in me keep 
‘Through all this May that I have little sleep ; 
And also *tis not likely unto me, 

‘That any living heart should sleepy be 

In which Love's dart its fiery point doth steep. 


x 
Bat tossing lately on a sleepless bod, 
T of a token thought which Lovers heed ; 
How among them it was a common tale, 
‘That it was good to hear the Nightingale, 
Ere the vile Cuckoo’s note be uttered. 


x. 
And then T thought anon as it was day, 

T gladly would go somewhere to essay 

Tf I perchance a Nightingale might hear, 
For yet had I heard none, of all that year, 
And it was then the third night of the May. 


And soon as I a glimpse of day espied, 

No longer would I in my bed abide, 

But straightway to a wood that wax hard by, 
Forth did 1 go, alone and fearlessly, 

And held the pathway down by s rovle-akdes 
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xxix 
For lovers of all folk that be alive, 

The most disquiet have and least do thrive ; 
Most feeling have of sorrow woe and care, 
And the least welfare cometh to their share ; 
What need is there against the truth to strive? 


= 
What! quoth she, thou art all out of thy mind, 
That in thy churlishness a cause canst find 
To speak of Love’s true Servants in this mood ; 
For in this world no service is so good 
To every wight that gentle is of kind. 


xxx 
For thereof comes all goodness and all worth ; 
All gentiless and honour thence come forth ; 
Thence worship comes, content and true heart's 


pleasure, 
And fall-sssured trust, joy without measure, 
And jollity, fresh cheerfulness, and mirth ; 


=n 
And bounty, lowliness, and courtesy, 
And scemliness, and faithful company, 
And dread of shame that will not do amiss; 
For he that faithfully Love's servant is, 
Rather than be disgraced, would ehuse to dio. 


ERIE 
And that the very truth it is which T 

Now say—in such belief I'll live and die ; 
And Cackoo, do thon #0, by my advies. 
Then, quoth she, let me never hope for bliss, 
If with that counsel I do e’er comply, 


XEKIV. 
Good Nightingale ! thou speakest wondrous fair, 
Yet for all that, the truth is found elsewhere ; 
Por Love in young folk is but rage, I wis; 

And Love in old folk a great dotage in; 

Who most it useth, him "twill most impair. 


xxxY. 
For thereof come all contraries to gladness ; 
‘Thence sickness comes, and overwhelming sadness, 
Mistrust and jealousy, despite, debate, 
Dishonour, shame, envy importanaic, 

Pride, anger, mischief, poverty, and madness. 


‘REET. 
Loving is aye an office of despair, 
And one thing is therein which is not fair; 
For whoso gets of love a little bliss, 
Unless it alway stay with him, T wis 
He may full soon go with an old man's hair, 





‘ExxvEF. 
And, therefore, Nightingale | do thou keep nigh, 
For trust mo well, in spite of thy quaint ery, 
‘Tf long time from thy mate thou be, or far, 
Thou ‘It be as others that forsaken are; 

Then shalt thou raise » clamour as do I. 


‘=xxvi 
Fie, quoth she, on thy name, Bird ill beseen 
The God of Love afflict thee with all teen, 
For thou art worve than mad a thousand fold ; 
For many a one hath virtues manifold, 
Who had been nought, if Love had never been, 


AMXIX. 
For evermore his servants Love 
And he from every blemish them defendeth ; 
And maketh them to burn, as in a fire, 
Tn loyalty, and i 
And, when it likes him, joy enough them sendeth. 


Xie 
‘Thou Nightingale! the Cuckoo said, be still, 
For Love no reason hath but his own will ;— 
For to th’ untrue be oft gives ease and joy: 
‘True lovers doth so bitterly annoy, 

He lets them perish through that grievous ill. 


Ri 
With such a master would I never be * ; 
For he, in sooth, is blind, and may not see, 
And knows not when he hurts and when he heals; 
Within this court full seldom Truth avails, 
So diverse in his wilfulness is be 


xu 
‘Then of the Nightingale did T take note, 
‘How from her inmost heart a sigh she brought, 
And sid, Alas! that ever I was born, 
Not one word have I now, I am so forlorn,— 
And with that word, she into tears burst ont. 


xia 
Alas, alas! my very heart will break, 
Quoth she, to hear this ehurlish bird thus speak 
Of Love, and of his holy services ; 
Now, God of Love! thou help me in some wise, 
‘That vengeance on this Cuckoo I may wreak. 


xur. 

And so methought I started up anon, 
And to the brook I ran and got s stone, 
Which at the Cuckoo hardily I cast, 
And he for dread did fly away full fast ; 
And glad, in sooth, was I when he was gone, 

* From n manopeript in the Bodleian, as are also stanzas 
4 and 43, which are necessary to campleto the senso. 


























Beseech her meekly with all lowliness, 
Though I be far from her I reverence, 

To think upon my truth and stedfastoess, 
And to abridge my sorrow’s violence, 
‘Consed by the wish, as knows your sspience, 
She of her liking proof to me would give; 
For of all good she is the best alive, 


Wexvor. 


Pleasure’s Aurora, Day of glndsomeness t 





Since of all good, you are the best alive. 


EXPLICET, 


mt. 

TROILUS AND CRESIDA. 
Next morning Troilus began to clear 
His eyes from sleep, at the first break of day, 
And unto Pandaras, his own Brother dear, 
For love of God, full piteously did aay, 
We must the Palace see of Cresida ; 
For since we yet may have no other feast, 
Let us bebold her Palace at the least ! 


And therewithal to cover his intent 

A cause ho found into the Town to go, 

And they right forth to Cresid’s Palace went ; 
But, Lord, this simple Troilus was woo, 





















For when he saw her doors fast bolted all, 
Well nigh for sorrow down he 'gan to fall, 


‘Therewith when this true Lover "gan behold, 
How shut was every window of the place, 
| Like frost he thought his heart was icy cold ; 


Without word uttered, forth he "gan to pace ; 
And on his purpose bent so fast to ride, 
. ‘That no wight bis continuance espicd. 


‘Then said he thus,—O Palace desolate! 

© house of houses, onee so richly dight! 

O Palace empty and disconzolate t 

‘Thou lamp of which extinguished is the light ; 
0 Palace whilom day that now art night, 
‘Thon onght’st to fall and I to dic; since she 
Is gone who held us both in sovereignty. 


fim thought his sorrowful heart would break in two ; 


For which, with changed, pale, and deadly face, 





O, of all houses once the crownid bonst! 
Palace illumined with the eum of bisa; 

O ring of which the ruby now is lost, 

O cause of woe, that-cause has been of bliss: 
Yet, since I may no better, would I kiss 

Thy eold doors; but I dare not for-this rout; 
Farewell, thou shrine of which the Saint is out! 


Therewith he cast on Pandaras an eye, 

With changéd face, and piteous to behold ; 

And when he might his time aright eapy, 

Aye as he rode, to Pandarus he told 

Both his new sorrow and his joys of old, ‘ 
So piteously, and with so dead a hue, 

That every wight might on his sorrow rue, 


Forth from the spot he rideth up and down, 
And everything to his romemberdnce 

Came as be rode by places of the town 
Where he had felt such perfect pleasure once 
Lo, yonder saw T mine own Lady dance, 

And in that Temple she with her bright eyes, 
My Lady dear, first bound me captive-wise. 


And yonder with joy-cmitten heart huye I 
Heard my own Cresid's laugh ; and onew at play 
T yonder saw her eke full blisafully ; 

And yonder onee she unto me /gan say— 

Now, my sweet Troilus, love me well, I pray t 
And there so graciously did me beliold, 

That hers unto the death my heart I hold. 


And at the corner of that self-sme house 
Heard I my most beloved Lady dear, 
So womanly, with voiee melodious 
Singing #0 well, so goodly, and so clear, 
‘That in my soul methinks I yet do hear 
‘The blimful sound ; and in that very place 
My Lady first me took unto ber grace. 


O blissful God of Love! then thas he cried, 
When I the process have in memory, 

How thou hast wearied me on every side, 
Men thenee » book might make, a history 7 
What need to seek & conquest over me, 
Since I am wholly at thy will! whnt joy 
Haat thou thy own liege mubjocts to destroy? 


“Dread Lord ! so fearful when provoked, thine Ire 
Well hast thou wreaked on me by pain and grief; 
Now merey, Lord! thou lesow'st well 1 desire 
Thy grace above all pleasures first and chief; 
And live and die J will in thy belief; 

Por which I ask for guerdon bat ane boon, 


‘That Creside again thou send me soon, 
_ i 
































a 
THE OLD CUMBERLAND BEGGAR. 


‘The clues of Beggars, to which the Old Man here desoribed 
delungs,will probably soon be extixiet, Iteonsisted of poor, 
and, monty, old and infirm persans whe confined them~ 
wlves toa stated round fn thelr neighbourhood, and 
had certain fixed days, on which, at different houses, 
they regularly received alms, sometitnes in money, but 
mpostly In provisions. 

I saw an aged Beggar in my walk ; 

And he was sented, by the highway side, 

‘On a low structure of rade masonry 

Built at the foot of a hugo hill, that they 

Who lead their horses down the steep rough road 

May thence remount at ease. The aged Man 
Had placed his staff across the broad smooth stone 

‘That overlays the pile; and, from a hag 

All white with flour, the dole of village dames, 
He drew his scraps and fragments, one by one; 
And scanned them with a fixed and serious look 

Of idle computation. In the sun, 

Upon the sceand step of that small pile, 

Surrounded by those wild unpeopled hills, 

He sat, and ate his food in solitude : 

And ever, seattered from his palsied hand, 
That, still attempting to prevent the waste, 

‘Was batiled still, the crumbs in little showers 
Fell on the ground ; and the small mountain birds, 
Not venturing yet to peck their destined meal, 
Approsched within the length of half his staff. 
Him from my childhood have I known ; and then 
He was 50 old, he seems not older now ; 

He travels on, a volitary Man, 

So helpless in appearance, that for him 

‘The sauntering Horseman throws not with » slack 
And careless hand his alms upon the ground, 
But stope,—that he may safely lodge the coin 
Within the old Man's hat; nor quits him so, 
Bot still, when he has given his horse the rvin, 
Watches the aged Beggar with a look 

Sidelong, and half-reverted. She who tends 

‘The toll-gate, when in summer at her door 

She turns hor wheel, if on the road she secs 


‘The aged beggar coming, quits her work, 
| And lifts the latels for him that ho may pass. 
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‘Tho post-boy, when his rattling wheels o’ertake 
‘The aged Beggar in the woody Iane, 

Shouts to him from behind ; and, if thus warned 
‘The old man does not change his course, the boy 
Turns with less noisy wheels to the roadside, 
And pastes gently by, without = curse 

Upon his lips, or anger at his heart, 


He travels on, a solitary Man ; 

His age has no companion. On the ground 
His eyes are turned, and, as he moves along, 
They move along the ground ; and, evermore, 
Instead of common and habitual sight 
‘Of fields with raral works, of hill and dale, 
And the blue sky, one little span of earth 

Ts all his prospect, Thus, from day to day, 
Bow-bent, his eyes for ever on the ground, 

He plies his weary journey ; seoing still, 

And seldom knowing that he sees, some straw, 
Some scattered leaf, or marks which, in one track, 
‘The nails of cart or chariot-wheel have left 
Impressed on the white road,—in the same line, 
At distance still the same. Poor Traveller! 
His staff trails with him ; searcely do his feet 
Disturb the summer dust ; he is so atill 

In look and motion, that the cottage curs, 
Ere ho has passed the door, will turn away, 
Weary of barking at him. Boys and girls, 
‘The yaeant and the busy, maids and youths, 
And urchins newly breeched—all pass him by : 
Him even the slow-paced waggon leaves behind. 


But deem not this Man useloss—Statesmen ! ye 
Who are £0 restless in your wisdom, ye 
Who have » broom still ready in your hands 
To rid the world of nuisances; ye proud, 
Heart-swoln, while in your pride ye contemplate 
Your talents, power, or wisdom, deem hit not 
A borthen of the earth! "Tis Nature's law 
‘That none, the meanest of created things, 
Of forms created the most vile and brute, 
‘The dullest or most noxious, should exist 
Divorced from good—a spirit and pulse of good, 
A life and soul, to every mode of being 
Inseparably linked. ‘Then be assured 
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Fow are his pleasures: if his eyes have now 
Been doomed so long to settle upon earth 
‘That not without some effort they behold 
‘The countenance of the horizontal sun, 
Rising or setting, let tho light at least 

Find a free entrance to their languid orbs. 
And let him, where and when he will, sit down 
Beneath the trees, or on a grassy bank 

Of highway side, and with the little birds 

Share his meal ; and, finally, 
‘As in the eye of Nature be has lived, 

So in the eye of Nature let him die! 

Pood 


™ 
THE FARMER OF TILSBURY VALE. 


‘Tis not for the unfeeling, the falsely refined, 
‘The squeamish in taste, and the narrow of mind, 
And the small critic wielding his delicate pon, 
‘That I sing of old Adam, the pride of old men. 


He dwells in the centre of London's wide Town ; 

His staff is a ecoptre—his grey hairs a crown ; 

And his bright eyes look brighter, set off by the 
streak 


Of the unfaded rose that still blooms on his check. 


"Mid the dews, in the sunshine of morn,—'mid the 
joy 

Of the fields, be collected that bloom, whon a boy; 

‘That countenance there fashioned, which, spite of 
a stain 

‘That his life hath received, to the last will remain. 


A Farmer be was; and his house far and near 

‘Was the boast of the country for excellent cheer: 

How oft have I heard in sweet Tilsbury Vale 

Of the silver-rimmed horn whence he dealt his 
mild ale! 


Yet Adam wns far as the farthest from ruin, 

His fields seemed to know what their Master was 
doing ; 

dad tostipa, and comm Jan’, and meadow, and lon, 

All cought the infection—nas generous as he, 








Yet Adam prized little the feast and the bowl,— 
‘The fields better suited the case of his soul : 

‘He strayed through the fielis like an indolent wight, 
‘The quiet of naturo was Adam's delight. 



















For Adam was simple in thought ; and the poor, 
Familiar with him, made an inn of his door: 
He gave them the best that he had; or, to say 
What less may mizlead you, they took it away, 


‘Thus thirty smooth years did he thrive on his farm: 

‘The Genius of plenty preserved him from harm > 

At length, what to most is # season of sorrow, 

His means are run out,—he must beg, or must 
borrow. 


‘To the neighbours he wenty—all wore free with 
their money 5 
For his hive had so long been replenished with 


honey, 

‘That they dreamt not of dearth ;—He continued 
his rounds, 

Knocked here—and knocked there, pounds still 
adding to pounds. 


Ho paid what he could with his ill-gotten pelf, 
And something, it might be, reserved for hinmwelf: 
‘Then (what is too true) without hinting a word, 
‘Turned his back on the country—and off like a bird. 


‘You lift up your eyes!|—but T guess that you frame 
A judgment too harsh of the sin and the shame 5 
Tn him it was searcely » business of art, 

For this be did all in the case of his heart. 


‘To London—a ead emigration T ween— 

With his grey hairs he went from the brook and 
the green ; 

And there, with small wealth but his logs and his 
hands, 

As lonely he stood as 2 crow on the sands. 


All trades, as need was, did old Adam assume,-— 


But nature is gracious, necessity kind, 
And, in spite of the shame that may lurk in his 
mind, 


‘Twice as fast na before does his blood run about ; 
You would say that each hair of his beard wasalive, 
And his fingers are busy as bees in a hive. 





For he’s not like an Old Man that leisurely goes 
About work that he knows, in a track that he knows; 
But often his mind is compelled to demur, 

And you guess that the more then his body nrast stir, 
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The One, yet unbreeched, is not three birthdays old, 
His Grandsire that age more than thirty times told ; 
‘There are ninety good seasons of fair and foul 


With chips is tho carpenter strowing his floor t 
Ts a cart-load of turf at an old woman's door 
Old Daniel his hand to the treasure will slide! 
And his Grandson 's as busy at work by his side. 


Old Daniel begins ; he stops short—and his eye, 
Through the lost look of dotage, is cunning and sly: 
"Tis look which at this time is hardly his own, 
Bot tells » plain tale of the dsys that aro flown. 


He once had a heart which was moved by the wires 
Of manifold pleasures and many desires = 
And what if he cherished his purse? “Twas no 


more 
‘Than treading a path trod by thousands before. 


‘Twas a path trod by thousands ; but Daniel ix one 
‘Who weut something farther than others have gone, 
And now with old Danicl you sec how it fares ; 

You see to what end he has brought his grey hairs. 


‘The pair sally forth hand in hand: ere the sun 
Has peered o'er the beeches, their work is begun ; 
And yet, into whatever sin they may fall, 

This child but half knows it, and that not at all. 


‘They hunt through the streets with deliberate tread, 
And each, in his curn, becomes leader or led 5 
And, wherever they carry their plots and their 


wiles, 
Every face in the village is dimpled with smiles. 


Neither checked by the rich nor the needy they 


roam 5 
For the grey-headed Sire has a daughter at home, 
‘Who will gladly repair all the damage that ’s done; 
And three, were it aaked, would be rendered for one, 


Old Man! whom #o oft I with pity have eyed, 
T love thee, and love the sweet Boy at thy «ide: 
Long yet may’st thou live! for a teacher wo seo 
‘That lifts up the veil of our nature in thee, 

1608, 


a 
ANIMAL TRANQUILLITY AND DECAY. 
‘Tue little hedgerow birds, 
That peck along the road, regard him not, 
He travels on, and in his face, his step, 
His gait, is one expreasion: every limb, 
His look and bending figure, all bespeak 
A man who does not move with pain, but moves 
With thought —He is insensibly subdued 
To settled quiet: he is one by whom 
All effort seems forgotten ; ene to whom 
Long patience hath such mild composure given, 
‘That patience now doth secu a thing of which 
He hath no need. He is by nature led 
To peace so perfect that the young behold 
With envy, what the Old Man hardly feels. 
78, 






















On regal decks beheld! yet in the end 
I learned that one poor moment can suffice 
To equalise the lofty and the low. 

Wo sail the sea of life—a Calm One finds, 
And One a Tempest—and, the voyage o'er, 
Death is tho quict haven of us all. 

If more of my condition ye would know, 
Savona was my birth-plice, and I sprang 
Of noble parents: seventy years and three 
Lived 1—thon yielded to a slow disease. 


‘Tavs is it that Ambroeio Salinero 

With an untoward fate was long involved 
In odious litigation ; and full long, 

Fate harder still! had he to endure nasaults 
Of racking malady. And trac it in 

‘That not the leas a frank courageous heart 
And buoyant spirit triumphed over pain ; 
And he was strong to follow in the steps 
Of the fair Muses, 


‘That might from him be hidden ; not a track 
Mounts to pellucid Hippocrene, but he 

Had traced its windings —This Savona knows, 
Yet no sepalchral honors to ber Son 

She paid, for in our age the heart is ruled 
Only by gold. And now a simple stone 
Inseribed with this memorial bere is ruined 
By his bereft, his lonely, Chiabrera, 

‘Think not, O Passenger! who read’st the lines 
That an exceeding love hath dazzled mo; 
No—he was One whoee memory ought to spread 
Where’or Permoseus bears an honoured name, 
And live as long as its pure stream shall flow, 


hea 


Destixen to war from very infaney 

Was I, Roberto Dati, and I took 

In Malta the white symbol of the Cross; 
Nor in lifo’s vigorous season did I shun 
Hazard or toil; among the sands was seen 
Of Libya ; and not seldom, on the banks 
Of wide Hungarian Danube, ‘twas my Jot 
‘To hear the trampet sounded. 
So lived I, and repined not at such fate : 
This only grieves me, for it seems a wrong, 
‘That stripped of arms I to my end am brought 
On the soft down of my paternal home, 
Yet haply Arno shall be spared all couse 
‘To blush for me. Thou, loiter not nor halt 
In thy appointed way, and bear in mind 
How flecting and how frail is human life! 


EPITAPHS AND ELEGIAC PIECES. 









vn. 


O vLowsr of all that springs from gentle blood, 
And all that generous nurture breeds to make 
Youth amiable; © friend so true of soul 

To fair Aglaia; by what envy moved, 

Lelius! has death cut short thy brilliant day 
In its sweet opening! and what dire mishap 
‘Has from Ssvona torn her best delight! 









































For her heart's grief, she will entreat Sebeto 
Not to withhold his bounteous aid, Sebeto 
Who saw thee, on his margin, yield to death, 
In the chaste arms of thy belovéd Love ! 
What profit riches? what docs youth avail? 
Dust are our hopes ;—I, weeping bitterly, 
Penned these sad lines, nor can forbear to pray 
‘That every gontlo Spirit hither led 

May read them not without some bitter teams. 


vu 


Not without heavy grief of heart did He 
On whom the duty foll (for ot that time 

‘The father eojourned in a distant land) 

Deposit in the hollow of this tomb 

A brother's Child, most tenderly beloved t 
Frascesco was the name the Youth had borne, 
Poxzopowwet.t his illustrious house ; 

And, when beneath this stone the Corse wns Inid, 
‘The eyes of all Savona streamed with tears. 
Alas! the twontieth April of his life 

Had scarcely flowered : and at this carly time, 
By genuine virtue he inspired a hope 

‘That greatly cheered his country: to his kin 

‘He promised comfort ; and the flattering thoughts 
His friends had in their fondness entertained,* 
He suffered not to languish or decay, 

Now is there not good reason to break forth 

Toto o passionate lament t—O Soul ! 

Short while o Pilgrim in our nether world, 

Do thou enjoy the calm empyreal air; 

And round this earthly tomb let roses rise, 

An everlasting spring! in memory 

Of that delightfal fragrance which was once 
From thy mild mannors quietly exhaled. 


# In justice to the Author, T wubjoin the origital >= 
ec iegti amiet 
‘Non Inseiava languire { bel penskeri. 























Here, brought from far, his corse found rest— 
Fulfilment of his own request ;— 

Urged less for this Yew’s shade, though he 
Planted with such fond bope the tree ; 
‘Loss for the love of stream and rock, 
Dear as they were, than that his Flock, 
When they no more their Pastor's voice 
Could hear-to guide them in their choice 
‘Through good and evil, help might have, 
Admonished, from his silent grave, 

Of righteousness, of sins forgiven, 

For peace on earth and bliss in heaven, 


5 


ADDRESS TO THE SCHOLARS OF THE 
VILLAGE SCHOOL OF—. 


Tt 


1 come, ye little noisy Crew, 

Not long your pastime to prevent; 

T heard the blessing whieh to you 
Our common Friend and Father sent. 
I kissed his cheek before he died ; 
And when his breath was fled, 

I raised, while knecling by his side, 
His hand :—it dropped like lead. 
Your bands, dear Little-ones, do all 
‘That can be done, will never fall 
Like his till they are dead. 

By night or day blow foul or fair, 
Ne’er will the best of all your train 
Play with the locks of his white hnir, 
Or stand between his knoes agnin. 


Here did he sit confined for hours ; 
But he could see the woods and plains, 
Could hear the wind and mark the showers 
Come streaming down the streaming panos. 
Now atretched benenth his grass-green mound 
He reste n prisoner of the ground. 
He loved the breathing air, 
He loved the sun, but if it rise 
Or set, to him where now he lies, 
Brings not a moment's care. 
Alas! what idle words; but take 
The Dirge which for our Master's sake 
And yours, love prompted me to make, 
The rhymes 40 homely in attire 
With learned ears may ill agree, 
But chanted by your Orphan Quire 
Will make a touching melody. 





Fountain, dec. &c., pages 30, 216. 
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Moura, Shepherd, near thy old grey stone ; 
‘Thou Angler, by the silent flood ; 

And mourn when thou art all alone, 
‘Thou Woodman, in the distant wood ! 


‘Thou one blind Sailor, rieh in joy 
Though blind, thy tunes in sadness hum 5 
And mourn, thon poor half-witted Boy ! 


Ye Striplings, light of heart and gay, 
Bold settlers on some foreign shore, 

Give, when your thoughts are turned this way, 
A sigh to him whom wo deplore. 


For us who here in funeral strain 
With one accord our voices raise, 
Let sorrow overcharged with pain 
Be lost in thankfulness and praise. 


And when our hearts shall feel a sting 
From ill we meet or good we miss, 
May touches of his memory bring 
Fond healing, like a mother’s kiss. 


OT THE S1D% OF THE GRAVE SOME TEARS 


AFTER. 
Lovo time his pulse hath ceased to beat ; 
But benefits, his gift, we trace— 
Expressed in every eye we meet 
Round this dear Vale, his native place. 


To stately Hall and Cottage rude 
Flowed from his life what still they hold, 
Light pleasures, every day, renewed ; 
And blessings half a century old. 


Oh true of heart, of spirit gay, 
Thy faults, where not already gone 
From momory, prolong their stay 
For charity's eweet enke alone. 


Such solace find we for our loss ; 

And what beyond this thought we ernve 
Comes in the promise from the Cross, 
Shining upon thy happy grave.* 


+ See upon thesubject of the three foregoing pieces the 
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Yet then, when called ashore, he sought 
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‘The tender peace of rural thought ; 
Lora pr ELEGIACG VERSES, 
as Aiea Bes al IN MEMORY OF MY 
BROTHER, JOHN WORDSWORTH, 
He then would seal a ere hour, bc pn pak ie 
And loved you glittering in your bowers, <sonaseany, RSE Sa SmIONGD Bt SensuTTS¥ 
A starry multitade. Se, 
Composed near the Mountain track, that leads from Gras- 
But hark the word |—the ship is gone 5— mere through Grisdale Hawes, where it desconds towurds 
Returns from her long course >—anan. cae: 
‘Sets sail :—in season due, 
Onee more on English earth they stand : t 
But, when a third timo from the land ‘Tae Sheep-boy whistled loud, and lo! 
‘They parted, sorrow was at hand ‘That instant, startled by the shock, 
For Him and for his crew. ‘The Buzzard mounted from the reck 
Deliberate and slow : 
Il-fatod Vessel !—ghastly shock ! Lord of the air, he took his flight ; 
—At length delivered from the rock, Oh! could he on that woofal night 
‘The deep sho hath regaloed ; Have lent his wing, my Brother dear, 
| And through the stormy night they steer ; For one poor moment’s space to Thee, 
Labouring for life, in hope and fear, And all who struggled with the Sea, 
| To reachs safer shore—how near, When safety was so near. 
Yet not to be attained ! 
the 
| Silence !** the brave Commander eried ; 
% | ‘Thus in the weakness of my heart 
‘To that calm word a shrick replied, I epsks (bak ot ad aig a 
Tt was the last death-ahrick. When from the rock at will, 
—A fow (my socl oft sees that sight) roe eee 
Survive upon the tall mast's height ; ‘And let me calmly bless the 
Bete cece ——_| Fat mc me nnn Fs 
or Him i vain 
Affecting type of him I mourn! 
Six weeks beneath the moving sea With calmnem suffer and believe, 
He lay in slumber quietly ; And grieve, and know that I must grieve, 
Unforced by wind or wave Not cheariem, though forloars: 
‘To quit the Ship for which ho died, 
Gracey ied: ee olde Here did we stop; and here looked round 
And bore him to the grave, Memtretyrinn Sora 
Vain service! yet not vainly done” That Met Ieee 
For this, if other end were none, Hidden was Grasmere Vale from sight, 
‘That He, who had been cast Our home and lis, his heart's delight, 
Dania went Siuamet His quiot heart's selected home. 
For such s gentle Soul and sweet, acpi npr tel 
Should find an undisturbed retreat fooling of n day 
Near what he loved, at last— Of blemedness to come. 









‘That neighbourhood of grove and field rr. 

‘To Him  resting-place should yield, Full soon in sorrow did I weep, 

A meek man and s brave! ‘Taught that the mutual hope was dust, 
‘The birds shall sing and ocean make In sorrow, but for higher trust, 

A mournfol mormur for his eke; How miserably deep { 






ee ee All vanished in a single word, 
Upon his senseless grave. AG; s weed ae pels, Rie, 
ve 


















Of which the rivers in their seeret springs, 

The rivers stained so oft with human gore, 

Are conscious ~—may the like return no more! 

May Diseord—for » Seraph’s care 

Shall be attended with » bolder prayer— 

May she, who once disturbed the seats of bliss 
‘These mortal spheres above, 

Be chained for ever to the black abyss! 

And thou, O reseued Earth, by peace and love, 

And merciful desires, thy sanctity approve!” 


‘The Spirit ended his mysterious rite, 
And the pure vision closed in darkness infinite. 


x. 
LINES 


WAYTTES ON A BLANK LEAF IN 4 COPY OF THK ACTION’® 
PORM "THE EXCUUSION,” TRON WEARING OF THE DEATH 
OW THE LATE YICAB OF ZEXDAT 

‘To public notice, with reluctance strong, 

Did I deliver this unfinished Song ; 

Yet for one happy issue ;—and T look 

With self-congratalation on the Book 

Which pious, learned, Monrrrt saw and read ;— 

Upon my thoughts his saintly Spirit fed ; 

He conned the new-born Lay with grateful heart— 

Foreboding not how soon he nist depart; 

Unweeting that to him the joy was given 

Which good men take with them from carth to 

heaven. 


x 


ELEGIAC STANZAS. 
{ADDAASEED TO sth G. MB. UFON THE DEATH OF mis 
SINTERAN-LAW.) 


O vor a dirge! acter al 
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We pay a high and holy debt ; 

No tears of passionate regret 

Shall stain thix votive kay ; 
Ii-worthy, Beaumont! were the grief 
‘That flings iteelf om wild relief 

‘When Saints have passed away, 


‘Sad doom, at Sorrow’s shrine to kneel, 
For ever covetous to feel, 

And impotent to bear! 

‘Such once was hers—to think and think 
‘On severed love, and only sink 

From anguish to despair! 


But nature to its inmost part 

Faith had refined ; and to her heart 
A peaceful eradle given : 

Calm ns the dew-drop’s, free to rest 
Within » breeze-fanned rose’s breast 
Till it exhales to Heaven, 


So promptly from her lofty throne !— 
In works of love, in these alone, 
How restless, how minute! 





Pale was her hue; yet mortal cheek 

Ne’er kindled with a livelier streak 

When aught had suffered wrong,— 

When soght that breathes had felt a wound ; 
Such look the Oppressor might confound, 
However proud and strong. 


But hushed be every thought that springs 
From out the bitterness of things ; 

Her quiet is secure ; 

No thorns can pierce her tender feet, 
Whore life was, like the violet, sweet, 

As climbing jasmine, pare— 


As mowdrop on an infant's grave, 
Or lily heaving with the wave 
That feeds it and defends; 

As Vesper, ere the star hath kissod 
The mountain top, or breathed the mist 
‘That from the vale ascends, 


Thou takest not away, O Doath! 
‘Thou strikest—absence perisheth, 
Indifference is no more; 

‘The future brightens on our sight ; 
For on the past hath fallen » light 
‘That tempts us to adore. 
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The vivid flashes of his spoken words, 
From the most gentle creature nursed in fields 
Had been derived the name he bare—a name, 
Wherever christian altars have been raised, 
Hallowed to meekness and to innocence ; 
And if in him meekness nt times gave way, 
Provoked out of herself by troubles strange, 
Many and strange, that hung about his life ; 
Still, at the centre of his being, lodged 
A soul by resignation sanctified : 
And if too often, self-reproached, he felt 
‘That innocence belongs not to our kind, 
A power that never ceased to nbide in him, 
Charity, ‘mid the multitude of sins 
That she can cover, left not his exposed 
To an unforgiving judgment from just Heaven. 
O, he was good, if e’er a good Man lived ! 

. . . . . 
From a reflecting mind and sorrowing heart 
‘Those simple lines flowed with an earnest wish, 
Though but a doubting hope, that they might serve 
Fitly to guard the precious dust of him 
Whose virtues called them forth. hat aim is 

missed 5 
For much that truth most urgently required 
Had from « faltering pon been asked in vain: 
Yet, haply, on the printed page received, 
‘The imperfect record, there, may stand unblamed 
As long as verse of mine shall breathe the air 
Of memory, or see the light of love. 


‘Thou wert a scorner of the fields, my Friend, 
But more in show than truth; and from the fields, 
And from the mountains, to thy rural grave 
‘Transported, my soothed spirit hovers o'er 
Its green untrodden turf, and blowing flowers ; 
And taking up a voice shall speak (tho” still 
Awed by the theme's peculiar sanetity 
Which words les free presumed not even to tonch) 
Of that fraternal love, whose heaven-lit lamp 
From infancy, through manhood, to the Inst 
Of threescore years, and to thy latest hour, 
Burnt on with ever-strengthening light, enshriried 
Within thy bosom, 

© Wonderful* hath been 
‘The love established between man and man, 
* Passing the love of women ;" and between 
Man and his belp-mate in fast wedlock joined 
Through God, is raised « spirit and soul of love 
‘Without whose blissful influence Paradise 
Had been no Paradise ; and earth were now 
A waste where creatures bearing human form, 
Diront of savage beasts, would roam in foar, 
Joyless and comfortless, Our days glide on; 








_ The hermit, exercised in prayer and praise, 





And let him grieve who cannot choose but grieve 
‘That he hath been an Eln without his Vine, 


Not so enriched, not so adorned, to thee 

‘Was given (say rather thou of later birth 

Wert given to her) a Sister—tis a word 
Timidly uttered, for she dives, the meek, 

‘The welf-restraining, and the ever-kind ; 

Tn whom thy reason and intelligent heart 
Found—for all interests, hopes, and tender cares, 


Her love 
(What weakness prompts the voice to toll it here!) 
‘Was as the love of mothers; and when years, 
Lifting the boy to man's estate, had called 
The long-protected to assume the part 
‘Of a protector, the first filial tie 
‘Was undissolved ; and, in or out of sight, 
Remained imperishably interwoven 
With lifo itself. Thus, *mid » shifting world, 
Did they together testify of time 
And seaxon’s difference—a double tree 
With two collateral stems sprung from one root; 
Such were they—such thro’ life they might have been 
In union, in partition only such ; 
Otherwise wrouglit the will of the Most High ; 
Yet, thro’ all visitations and all trials, 
Still they wore faithful ; like two vessels launched 
From the came besch one ocean to explore 
With mutual help, and sailing—to their league 


But turn we rather, let my spirit tar 
With thine, O silent and invisible Friend! 
To those dear intervals, nor rare nor brief, 
When reunited, and by choice withdrawn 
From miscellaneous converse, ye were taught 
‘That tho remembrance of foregone distress, 
And tho worse fear of fature {ll (whieh oft 
Doth hang around it, as a sickly child 
Upon its mother) may be both alike 
Disarmed of power to unsettle present good 
So prized, and things inward and outward held 
In such an even balance, that the heart 
Acknowledges God's grace, his mercy foels, 
‘And in its depth of gratitude is ntill, 


CO gift divine of quiet sequestration ! 














ODE. 


INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY PROM RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD, 





‘The Child Is Pather of the Man ; 
Amd T could wish my days to be | 
‘Bound each te each by natural poly. 


———— 


. 
‘Twenewas a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
‘The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
‘The glory and the froshness of 4 dream. 
{t is mot now as it hath been of yore ;— 
‘Turn whereso'er I may, 
By night or day, 
‘The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 


The Rainbow comes and goes, 
Ana lovely is the Rose, 
The Moon doth with delight 
‘Look round her when the heavens are bare, 

Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 

‘The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 

But yet I know, where’er I go, 

‘That there hath past away a glory from the earth. 


ah. 
Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound 

As to the tabor’s sound, 
‘To me alone there came a thought of grief: 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 

And T again am strong: 
‘The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep ; 
No more shall grief of mino the season wrong ; 
1 hear the Echoes through the mountains throng, 
‘The Winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 


Shout round me,let me hear thy shouts,thou happy 
Shepherd-boy t 


‘Sco page 54. | 


Lo 
Ye blessed Creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make; I see 
‘The heavens langh with you in your jubilee; 


‘Ob evil day! if I were sullen 


Fresh flowers ; while the sun shines warm, 
And the Babe leaps up on his Mothor’s arm :— 
T hear, I hear, with joy I hear! 
—But there’s a Troe, of many, one, 
A single Field which T have looked upon, 
Both of them speak of something that is gone: 
‘The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat : 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam! 
Where ja it now, the glory and the dream! 


* 
Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
‘The Soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
Bot trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home : 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy t 
Shades of the prison-honse begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 
But He beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 
The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
‘Must travel, still is Nature's Priest, 
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. 
Then sing, ye Birds, sing, sing » joyous song ! 
‘And let the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound! 
We in thought will join your throng, 
Ye that pipe and ye that play, 
Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May! 
What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 
Though nothing.can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower ; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind ; 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be ; 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering ; 
In the faith that looks through death, 
In yeare that bring the philosophic mind. 





x. 

And 0, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Groves, 

Forebode not any severing of our loves ! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 

I only have relinquished one delight 

To live beneath your more habitual sway. 

T love the Brooks which down their channels fret, 

Even more than when I tripped lightly as they ; 

The innocent brightness of a new-born Day 

Is lovely yet; 

The Clouds that gather round the setting sun 

Do take a sober colouring from an eye 

That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality ; 

Another race hath been, and other palms are won, 

Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 

Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
1903-6. 
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same kind of relation to each other, if he may so 
express himself, as the ante-chapel has to the body 
of a gothic church. Continuing this allusion, he 
may be permitted to add, that his minor Pieces, 
which have been long before the Public, when they 
shall be properly arrangod, will be found by the 
attentive Reader to haye such connection with tho 
main Work as may give them claim to be likened 
to the little cells, oratories, and sepulchral recesses, 
ordinarily included in those edifices. 

The Author would not have deemed himself 


he had not thought that the labour bestowed by him 
upon what he has heretofore and now laid before 
the Public, entitled him to candid attention for 
such a statement as he thinks necessary to throw 
light upon his endeavours to please and, he would 
hope, to benefit his countrymen—Nothing further 
need be added, than that the first and third parts 
of The Recluse will consist chiefly of meditations 
in the Author's own person ; and that in the inter- 


Tt is not the Author's intention formally to 
announce # system: it was more animating to him 
to proceed in a different course; and if ho shall 
succeed in conveying to the mind clear thoughts, 
lively images, and strong foolings, the Reader will 
haye no difficulty in extracting the system for him- 
self, And in tho mean time the following passngv, 
taken from the conclusion of tho first book of The 
Reeluse, may be acceptable as a kind of Prospectus 
of the design and scope of the whole Poem, 


“00 Man, on Nature, and on Human Life, 
‘Musing in solitude, T oft perceive 
Pals teains of imagory before mo rise, 
Accompanied by feelings of delight 
Pure, or with no unpleasing sadiness mixed 5 
And Tam conscious of affecting thoughts 
And dear rumembrances, whose presence soothes 
Or clovates the Mind, intent to weigh 
‘The good and evilof our mortal state. 
—To these emotions, whenorsoe’er they come, 
Whether from breath of outward cireumstanoe, 
Oe from the Boul—an impuleeto herself— 
T would give utterance in numerous verse. 
‘Of Truth, of Grandeur, Beauty, Love, and Hope, 
And molancholy Pear subdued by Faith; 
Of blewed consolations fn distros ; 
Of moral strength, and intellectual Power ; 
Of joy to widest commonalty epread : 
(Of the Individual Mind that keeps her own 
Tnviolate retirement, aubjeet there 


To Conscience only, and the law supreme 
Of that Lntelligence which governs alt— 
Ting :— fit amiience let me nd though fow 1 





‘So prayed, more gaining than be asked, tho Bard— 

In holiest mood, Urania, 1 shall need 

Thy guldance, or a greater Muse, if wach 

Deseend to earth or dwell tn highest hesvent 

For £ must tread om abadowy ground, must sink 

Deop—and, aloft ascending, breathe in worlds 

‘To which the heaven of heavens is but « weil, 

All strength—all terror, single or in bands, 

‘That ever was put forth im personal form— 

Jehovab—with bis thunder, and the choir 

Of shouting Angels, and the empyzeal thronce— 

Typos them unalarsned. Not Chaos, not 

‘The darkest pit of lowest Erebus, 

Nor aught of binder vneaney, soooped out 

By belp of dreams—can breed such fear and awe 

As fall upon us often when wo look 

Inte our Minds, inte the Mind of Man— 

‘My haunt, and the main region of my song. 

—Beauty—a living Presence of the earth, 

Surpassing the mont fair ideal Forms 

Which eraft of doticate Spirits hath compos 

From earth's materials—waits upon my steps; 

Pitches her tents before me as I move, 

An hourly neighbour. Paradise, and groves 

Elysian, Fortunate Plelds—tike those of old 

‘Sought in the Atlantic Matn—why should they be 
things 





A simple produce of the common day. 
1. long before the blissful hour arrives, 
Would chant, in lonely peace, tho spousal yarw 
(Of this great consummation >and, by words 
Which speak of nothing more than what we are, 
‘Would 1 arouse the seosual from thelr sleep 
Of Death, and win the vacant and the Yain 

To noble raptures ; while my voice proclaims 
How exquisitely ihe individual Mind 

(And the progressive powers partuapa 0 lose 
Of the whole species) to the external World 

Is fitted :—and bow exquisitely, too— 

Theme this but little heard of among men— 
‘The external World is fitted to the Mind ; 

And the creation (by no lower name 

‘Can it be called) which they with blended might 
Accomplish =—this ts our bigh argument. 
—Such grateful haunte foregoing, if Toft 

Must turn clsowhere—to travel near the tribes 
And fellowships of men, and woo ill sights 

Of madding passions mutually taflamed; 

‘Must bear Humanity in flelds and groves 

Pipe solitary anguish ; or must hang 

Breoding above the florce eanfederte storm 

(Of sorrow, barricadced evermore 

‘Within the walls of cities—snay these sounds 
‘Have their authentic comment ; that even those 
Hearing, 1 be not downeast or forlorn !— 
Descend, prophetic Spirit! that inspir'st 

‘Tho human Soul of universal earth, 
Dreaming on things to come ; and dost posses 
A metropolitan temple in the hearts 

Of mighty Poots: upon me bestow 

A sift of genuine insight ; that my Song 

‘With star-like virtue in ite pleco may shine, 
Bhodding berignant influence, and secure, 
































Of the industrious husbandman, diffused 
‘Through a parched meadow-ground, in time of 


drought. 
Still deeper welcome found his pure discourse : 
How precious when in riper days I learned 
‘To weigh with care his words, and to rejoice 
In the plain prosonce of his dignity! 


Oh! many are the Poota that are sown 
By Nature; men endowed with highest gifts, 
‘Tho vision and the faculty divine ; 
Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse, 
(Whieh, in the docile season of their youth, 
It was denied them to acquire, through lack 
Of culture and the inspiring aid of books, 
Or baply by a temper too severe, 
Or a nico backwardness afraid of shame) 
Nor having e’er, as life advanced, been led 
By circumstance to take unto the height 
‘The measure of themselves, these favoured Beings, 
All hut » seattered few, live out their time, 
Hosbanding that which they possess within, 
And go to the grave, unthought of. Strongestminds 
Aro often those of whom the noisy world 
Hears least ; else surely this Man had not left 
His graces unrevealed and unproclaimed. 
But, as the mind was filled with inward light, 
So not without distinction had he lived, 
Beloved and honoured—far as he was known. 
And some small portion of his eloquent speech, 
And something that may serve to set in view 
‘The feeling pleasures of his loneliness, 
His observations, and the thoughts his mind 
Had dealt with—I will here record in verso ; 
Which, if with truth it correspond, and sink 
Or rise as venerable Nature leads, 
‘The high and tender Muses shall accept 
With gracions smile, deliberately pleased, 
And listening Tame reward with sered praisc. 


Among the hills of Athol he was barn ; 
Where, on » small hereditary farm, 
An unproductive slip of rugged ground, 
His Parents, with their numerous offypring, dwelt ; 
A virtuous household, though exceeding poor | 
Pure livers wero they all, austere and grave, 
And fearing God ; the very children taught 
Storn self-respect, a reverence for God’s word, 
And an habitual piety, maintained 
‘With strictness scarcely known on English ground, 


From his sixth yoar, the Boy of whom I speak, 
In summer, tended cattle on the hills ; 
Bat, through the inclement and the perilous days 















Of lang-eontinuing winter, he repaired, 
Equipped with mutehel, to a school, that stood 
‘Sole building on a mountain's dreary edge, 
Remote from view of city spire, or sound 

Of minster clock! From that bleak tenement 
He, many an evening, to his distant home 

In solitude returning, saw the hills 

Grow larger in the darkness; all alone 

Beheld the stars come out above his head, 

And travelled through the wood, with no one near 
To whom he might confess the things he saw. 


















So the foundations of his mind were laid. 
Tn such communion, not from terror free, 
While yet « child, and long before bis time, 
Had he perceived the presence and the power 
Of greatness; and deep feelings had impressed 
So vividly great objects that they lay 
Upon his mind like substances, whose presence 
Perplexed the bodily sense. He had reveived 
A precious gift; for, as he grew in years, 
With theso impressions would be still compare 
and forms 5 



























An active power to fasten images 

Upon his brain; and on their pictured lines 
Intensely brooded, even till they acquired 
The liveliness of dreama. Nor did ho fail, 
While yet a child, with a child’s eagerness 


To feed such 
Appeased his yearning :—in the after-day 

Of boyhood, many an hour in caves forlorn, 
And ’mid the hollow depths of naked crags 
He sate, and even in their fixed lineaments, 


Even in their fixed and steady lincaments 
He traced an ebbing and a flowing mind, 
Expression ever varying! 

Thus informed, 
He bad emall need of books ; for many a tale 
‘Traditionary, round the mountains bung, 
And many a legend, peopling the dark woods, 
Nourished Imagination in her growth, 
And gave the Mind that apprehensive power 
By whieh she is made quick to recognise 
‘The moral propertics and scope of things. 
But eagerly he read, and read again, 
‘Whate'er the minister's old sbelf supplied ; 
‘The life and death of martyrs, who sustained, 
















His triangles—they were the stars of heaven, 
‘The silent stars! Oft did he take delight 

To measure the altitude of some tall crag 
‘That is the eagle's birth-place, or some peak 
Familiar with forgovten years, that shows 
Tnseribed upon its visionary sides, 

The history of many a winter storm, 

Or obseure records of the path of fire. 


And thus before his eightoenth year was told, 
Accumulated feelings pressed his heart 
With still increasing weight ; he was o’erpowered 
By Nature; by tho turbulence subdued 
Of his own mind ; by mystery and hope, 
And the first virgin passion of a soul 
Communing with the glorious universe. 
Full often wished he that the winds might mage 
When they were silent; far more fondly now 
‘Than in his earlier season did he love 
‘Termpestuous nights—the conflict anid the sounds 
‘That livé in darkness, From his intellect 
And from the stillness of abstracted thought 
He asked repose ; and, failing oft to win 
‘The peace required, he scanned the laws of light 
Atnid the roar of torrents, where they send 
‘From hollow clefts up to the clearer air 
A cloud of mist, that smitten by the sun 
Varies its rainbow hues. But vainly thus, 
And vainly by all other means, he strove 
To mitigate the fever of his heart. 


In dreams, in study, and in ardent thought, 
Thas was he reared ; much wanting to assint 
‘The growth of intellect, yet gaining more, 

And every moral feeling of his soul 
Strengthened and braced, by breathing in content 
The keen, the wholesome, air of poverty, 

And drinking from the well of homely life. 
—But, from past liberty, and tried restraints, 
He now was summoned to select the course 

Of humble industry that promised best 

To yield him no unworthy maintenance. 

Urged by his Mother, he exsayed to teach 

A village-school—but wandering thought: were then 
A misery to him ; and the Youth resigned 

A task he wns unable to perform, 












That stern yet kindly Spirit, who constrains 
The Savoyard to quit his naked rocks, 
‘The free-born Swiss to leave his narrow vales, 
(Spirit attached to regions mountainous 
Like their own stedfast clouds) did now impel 
Ifis restless mind to look abroad with hope. 
—An irksome drudgery seems it to plod on, 








Through hot and dusty ways, or pelting storm, 

A vagrant Merchant under a heavy load. 

Bont as he moves, and needing frequent rest ; 
Yet do such travellers find their own delight ; 
And their hard service, deemed debasing now, 
Gained merited respect in simpler times ; 

When squire, and priest, and they who round them 

dwelt 


In rustic sequestration—all dependent 

Upon the Pxoran’s toil—supplied their wants, 
Or pleased their fancies, with the wares he brought, 
Not ignorant was the Youth that still no few 
Of his adventurous countrymen were led 

By perseverance in this track of life 

To competence and ease :—to him it offered 
Attractions manifold ;—and this he chose, 
—tHis Parents on the enterprise bestowed 
‘Their farewell benediction, bat with hearts 
Foreboding evil. From his native hills 

He wandered far; much did he see of men, 
‘Their manners, their enjoyments, and pursuits, 
‘Their passions and their feelings; chiefly thove 
Essential and cternal in the heart, 


In solitude and solitary thought 
His mind in a just equipoise of love. 
Serene it was, unclouded by the cares 
Of ordinary life; unvexed, unwarped 
By partial bondage. In his steady course, 
No piteous revolutions had ho felt, 
No wild varioties of joy and grief. 
Unoreupied by sorrow of its own, 
His hoart lay open; and, by nature tuned 
And constant disposition of his thoughts 
To sympathy with man, ho was alive 
To all that was enjoyed whore’er he went, 
And all that was endured ; for, in himself 
Happy, and quict in lis cheerfulness, 
He had no painfal pressure from without 
‘That made him turn aside from wretchedness 
With coward fears. He could afford to suffer 
With those whom he saw suffer, Hence it came 
‘That in our best experience he was rich, 
And in the wisdom of our daily life, 
For hence, minutely, in his various rounds, 
Ha bad cheerved the progress and deony, 
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Had been obtained ;—the Wanderer then resolved 
‘To pass the remnant of his days, untasked 

With needless services, from hardship free. 

His calling laid aside, he lived at ease: 

But still he loved to pace the public reads 

And the wild paths; and, by the earomer’s warmth 
Tnvited, often would he leave his home 

And journey far, revisiting the seenes 

‘That to his memory were most endeared. 
—Vigorons in health, of hopeful spirits, undamped 
By worldly-mindedness or anxions care; 
Observant, stadious, thoughtful, and refreshed 

By knowledge gathored up from day to day ; 
‘Thus had he lived a long and innocont lifo, 


‘The Seottish Church, both on himself and those 
With whom from childhood he grew up, had held 
‘Tho strong hand of her purity ; and still 
Had watched him with an unrelenting eye. 
‘This he remembered in his riper age 
With and reverential thoughts. 

Bat by the native vigour of his mind, 
By his habitual wanderings out of doors, 
By lonoliness, and goodness, ani kind works, 
Whiate'er, in docile childhood or in youth, 
Ho had imbibed of fear or darker thought 
‘Was melted all away ; 80 trac was thin, 
‘That sometimes his religion seemed to me 
‘Self-tanght, as of a dreamer in the woods ; 
Who to the model of his own pure heart 
Shaped his belief, as grace divine inspired, 
And human reason dictated with awe, 
—And surely never did there live on earth 
A man of kiodlier nature. The rongh sports 
And teasing ways of children vexed not him; 
Indulgent listener was ho to the tongue 
‘Of garralous age; nor did the sick man's tale, 
‘To his fraternal sympathy addressed, 
Obtain reluetant hearing. ; 
Piain his garb ; 
Such ae might suit a rustic Sire, propared 
For sabbath duties; yet be wns man 
‘Whom no one could have passed without remark, 
Active and nervous was his gait; his limbs 
And his whole figure breathed intelligence. 
‘Time had compressed the freehness of his cheek 





So was He framed ; and such his course of life 
‘Who now, with no appendage but a staff, 

The prized memorial of relinquished toils, — 

Upon that cottage-bench reposed bia limba, 
His oyes as if in drowsiness half shut, 

The shadows of the breezy elms above a i 
Dappling his face. He had not heard the sound — 
Of my approaching steps, and in the shade = 
Unnoticed did. I stand some minutes’ space. 

‘At length 1 hailed him, seeing that bis kat 

Was moist with water-drops, as ifthe leita 
Had newly scooped « running stream. He rose, 
And ere onr lively greeting into peace 

Had settled, “"Tis,” said I, “a burning day = 

‘My lips are parched with thirst, but you, it: 

Have somewhere found relief.” He, at the w 
Pointing towards a sweet-briar, bade me elim 

‘The fonce where that aspiring shrub looked out 
Upon the public way, Tt was a plot 

Of garden ground run wild, ite matted weeds 
Marked with the steps of those, whom, as they passed, 
The gooseberry trees that shot in long lank slips, 
Or currants, hanging from their leafless stems, — 

In scanty strings, hi tempted to o’erleap 

‘The broken wall, I looked around, and there, 
Where two tall hedge-rows of thick alder boughs 
Joined in a cold damp nook, espied a well 
Shrouded with willow-flowers and plumy form. 

My thirst I slaked, and, from tho cheerless spot 
Withdrawing, straightway to the shade returned 
‘Where sate the old Man on the cottage-bench ¢ 
And, while, beside him, with uncovered head, 

T yet was standing, freely to respire, 

And cool my temples in the fanning air, 
Thus did he apeak. I seo around me here 
Things which you cannot seo: we die, my Friend, | 
Nor we alone, but that which each man loved | 
And prized in his peculiar nook of earth 

Dics with him, or is changed; and very soon 

Even of the good is no memorial left. 

—The Poets, in their clegies and songs 
Lamenting the departed, call the groves, 

‘They call upon the hills and streams to mourn, 
And sonscless rocks; nor idly ; for they speak, 














THE WANDERER. 


Tn these their invocations, with a voice 


‘That steal upon the meditative mind, 

And grow with thought. Beside yon spring I stood, 
And eyed its waters till we seomed to fool 
One sadnos, they and 1. For them a bond 
Of brotherhood is broken: time has been 
When, every day, the touch of human hand 
Dislodged the nataral sleep that binds them up 
In mortal stillness; and they ministered 

To human comfort Stooping down to drink, 
Upon the slimy foot-stone I eapied 

The useless fragment of a wooden bowl, 
Green with the moss of years, and subject only 
‘To the soft handling of the elements: 

‘There let it lie—how foolish are such thoughts ! 
Porgive them ;—never—never did my steps 
Approach this door bat she who dwelt within 
A daughter's welcome gave me, and I loved her 
As my own child. Oh, Sir! the good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket. Many a passenger 

Hath blessed poor Margaret for her gentle looks, 
When she upheld the cool refreshment drawn 
From that forsaken spring; and no one came 
But he was welcome; no one went away 

But that it seemed she loved him. She is dewd, 
The light extinguished of her lonely hut, 

The hut itself abandoned to decay, 

And she forgotten in the quict grave. 


I speak,” contimued he, “of One whose stock 
Of virtues bloomed benenth this lowly rovf. 
‘She was a Woman of s stoady mind, 

Tender and deep in her excess of love ; 

Not speaking much, pleased rather with the joy 
Of her own thoughts: by some especial exre 
Her temper had been framed, as if to make 

A Being, who by adding love to peace 

Might live on earth a life of happinoss, 

Her wedded Partner lacked not on his side 
‘The humble worth that satisfied her heart ; 
Frugal, affectionate, sober, and withal 

Keenly industrious, She with pride would tell 
‘That be was often seated at his loom, 

In summer, ere the mower was abrond 

Among the dewy grass,—in early spring, 

Ere the last star had vanished.—'Thoy who passed 
At evening, from behind the garden fence 
Might hear his busy spade, which he would ply, 
Aftor his daily work, until the light 

Had failed, and every leaf and flower were lost 
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In the dark hedges, So their days were spent 
In peace and comfort; and a pretty boy 
‘Was their best hope, next to the God in heaven, 


Not twenty years ago, but you I think 
Can scarcely bear it now in mind, there came 
‘Two blighting seasons, whon the fields were left 
With halfa harvest. It pleased Heaven to add 
A worse affliction in the plague of war: 
This happy Land was stricken to the heart ! 
A Wanderer then among the cottages, 
1, with my freight of winter raiment, saw 
‘The hardships of that season : many rich 
Sank down, a4 in a dream, among the poor ; 
Ani of the poor did many cease to be, 
And their place knew them not. Meanwhile, 


With cheerful hope, until the second autamn, 
When her life’s Helpmato on a sick-bed lay, 
Smitten with perilous fever. In disease 

He lingered long ; and, when his strength returned, 
He found the little he had stored, to meet 
The hour of accident or crippling age, 

Was all consumed, A second infant now 
Was aided to the troubles of a time 
Laden, for them and all of their degree, 
With care and sorrow: shoals of artisans 
From ill-requited labour turned adrift 
Sought daily bread from public charity, 
They, and their wives and 

Could they have Hved as do the little birds 
‘That pock along the hedge-rows, or the kite 
‘That makes her dwelling on the mountain rocks! 


far 


A sad reverse it was for him who long 
Had filled with plenty, and possessed in peace, 
‘This lonely Cottage. At the door he stood, 
And whistled many a snatch of merry tunes 
‘That had no mirth in them; or with his knife 
Carved uncouth figures on the heads of sticke— 
Then, not less idly, sought, through every nook 
In house or garden, mny casual work 
Of use or ornament; and with s strange, 
Amusing, yet uneasy, novelty, 
He mingled, where he might, the various tasks 
Of summer, autumn, winter, and of spring. 
Bat this endured not; his good humour soon 
Became a weight in whieh no pleamure was: 
And poverty brought an a petted mood 
And # sore temper: day by day he drooped, 
And he would leave his work —and to the town 
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‘Would turn without an errand his slack steps ; 
Or wander here and there among the fields, 
One while he would speak lightly of his babes, 
And with a cruel tongue : at other times 
‘He tossed them with false annatural joy 
And ‘twas a rucful thing to seo the looks 
Of the poor innocent children. ¢ Every smile,” 
Said Margaret 10 me, hore beneath these trees, 
* Made my heart bleed.’” 

At this the Wanderer paused ; 
And, looking up to those enormous elms, 
He said, * Tis now the hour of deepest noon. 
At this still senson of repose and peace, 
‘This hour when all things which are not at rest 
Are cheerful; while this multitude of flies 
With tuneful hum is filling sll the air; 
Why should a toar be on an old Man's cheek? 
Why should we thus, with an untoward mind, 
And in the weakness of humanity, 
From natural wisdom turn our hearts away ; 
To natural comfort shut our eyes and cars ; 
And, fooding on disquiet, thus disturb 
‘Tho calm of natare with our restless thoughts!” 


He spake with somewhat of « solemn tone = 
But, when he ended, there was in his face 
Such easy cheerfulness, a look so mild, 

‘That for a little time it stole away 

All reesllection ; and that simple tale 
Passed from my mind like forgotten sound. 
A while on trivial things we held discourse, 
‘To me soon tasteless. In my own despite, 

I thought of that poor Woman. as of one 
Whom I had knownand loved, He had rehearsed 
Her homely tale with such familiar power, 
With such an active countenance, an eye 

So busy, that the things of which he spake 
Seemed present; and, attention now relaxed, 
A heart-felt chillness crept along my veins. 
T rose; and, having left the breezy shade, 
Stood drinking comfort from the warmer sim, 
‘That had not ehocred me long—ere, looking round 
‘Vpon that tranquil Ruin, I returned, 

And begged of the old Man that, for my sake, 
‘He would resume his story. 


He replied, 
“It were a wantonness, and would demand 
Severe reproof, if we were mon whose hearts 
Could hold yain dalliance with the misery 
Even of the dead; contented thence to draw 
A momentary pleasure, never marked 
By reason, barren of all future good. 


But we have known that there is often found 

In mournful thoughts, and always might be found, 
A power to virtue friendly ; wer’t not so, 

Tam a dreamer among men, indeed 

An idle dreamer! "Tis a common tale, 

An ordinary sorrow of man’s life, 

A tale of silent suffering, hardly clothed 

In bodily form.—But without further bidding 


I will proceed. 

‘While thus it fared with them, 
To whom this cottage, till those hapless years, 
Had been a blessed home, it was my chaneo 
To travel in a country far remote ; 
And when these lofty elms once more appeared 
What pleasant expectationa lured me on 
O’er the flat Common !—With quick step I reached 
‘The threshold, lifted with light hand the latch ; 
But, when I entered, Margaret looked at me 
A little while; then tarned her head away 
‘Speechless,—and, sitting dewn upon a chair, 
Wept bitterly. I wist not whnt to do, 
Nor how to speak to her, Poor Wreteh! at Inst 
She rose from off her seat, and theny—O Sir! 
T cannot tell how she my name :— 
With fervent love, and with a face of grief 
Unutterably helpless, and look 
‘That seemed to cling upon me, she enquired 
If I had ween ber husband, As she xpake 
A strange surprise and fear came to my heart, 
Nor had I power to answer ero she told 
‘That he had disappeared—not two months gone, 
He left his house: two wretched days had past, 
And on the third, as wistfully she raised 
Her bead fram off her pillow, to look forth, 
Liko one in trouble, for returning light, 
Within her chamber-casement she espied 
A folded paper, lying as if placed 
To moct her waking eyes. ‘This tremblingly 
Sho opened—found no writing, but beheld 
Pieces of money carefully enclosed, 
Silver and gold, * 1 shuddered at the night,’ 
Said Margaret, ‘for I knew it was his hand 
‘That must have placed it there ; and ero that day 
‘Was ended, that Jong anxious day, I learned, 
From one who by my husband had been sent 
With the sad news, that he had joined a troop 
Of soldiers, going to n divtant land. 
—He left me thus—he could not gather heart 
To take n farewell of me ; for he feared 
‘That T should follow with any babes, and sink 
Beneath the misery of that wandering life" 


This tale did Margaret tell with many tears; 
Anil, when sho ended, I had little power: 









‘To give her comfort, and was glad to take 
Sach words of hope from her own mouth as served 
To cheer us both. But long we had not talked 
Ere we built up a pile of better thoughts, 

And with a brighter eye she looked around 

As if she had been shedding tears of joy. 

We parted.—*Twas the time of early spring ; 

1 left her busy with her garden tools; 

And well remember, o’er that fence she looked, 
And, while T paced along the foot-way path, 
Called out, and sent m blessing after mo, 

With tender cheerfulness, and with o voice 
‘That seemed the very sound of happy thoughts. 


I roved o'er many a hill and many a dale, 
With my accustomed load ; in heat and cold, 
Through many wood and many an open ground, 
Tn sunshine and in shade, in wet and fair, 
Drooping or blithe of heart, as might befal ; 

My best companions now the driving winds, 

And now the ‘trotting brooks’ and whispering 
trees, 

And now the music of my own sad steps, 

With many a shortlived thought that passed 
between, 


And disappeared, 

I journeyed back this way, 
When, in the warmth of midsummer, the wheat 
Was yellow ; and the soft and bladed grass, 
Springing afresh, had o'er tho hay-field spread 
Its tender verdure, At the door arrived, 
I found that she waa absent. In the shade, 
Where now we sit, I waited her return, 
Her cottage, then a cheerfal object, wore 


‘Hung down in heavier tufts ; and that bright weed, 
The yellow stone-crop, suffered to take root 
Along the window's edge, profusely grow 
Blinding the lower panes, I turned aside, 

And strolled into her garden. It appeared 

To lag behind the season, and had lost 

ts pride of neatness. Daisy-flowers and thrift 
Had broken their trim border-lines, and straggled 
O'er paths they used to deck : carnations, once 


‘The eurmbrous bind-weed, with its wreaths and bells, 
Had twined about her two small rows of peas, 
And dragged them to the earth. 

‘Ero this an hour 
‘Wan wasted.—Back T turned my restless atepa 5 
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A stranger passed ; and, guessing whom I soaght | 












































He said that she was used to ramble far.— 
‘The sun was sinking in the west; and now 

T sate with sad impatience. From within 

Her solitary infant cried aloud ; 

Then, like a blast that dies away self-stillod, 
‘The voice was silent. From the bench 1 rose ; 
Bat neither could divert nor soothe my thoughts, 
‘The spot, though fair, was very desolate— 
‘The longer I remained, more desolate : 

And, looking round mo, now I first observed 
‘The corner stones, on either side the poreh, 
With dull rod stains diseoloured, and stuck o'er 





Familiarly, and found @ couching-place 
Even at her threshold. Deeper shadows fell 
From these tall elma; the eae struck 


elight ;— 
T turned, and saw her distant a few steps. 
Her face was pale and thin—her figure, too, 
Was changed. As she unlocked the door, she said, 
‘It grieves me you have waited here so long, 
But, in good truth, I've wandered much of late ; 
And, sometimes—to my ashame I speak—have need 
‘Of my best prayers to bring me back again.” 
While on the board she spread our evening meal, 
She told me—interrupting not the work 
Which gave employment to her listless hands— 
‘That she had parted with her elder child ; 
To a kind master on a distant farm 
Now happily apprenticed I perceive 
You look at me, and you have canse ; to-day 
T have been travelling far; and many days 
About the fields I wander, knowing this 
Only, that what I seek 1 cannot find ; 
And #o I waste my time: for I am changed ; 


‘Weeping, and weeping have I waked; my tears 
Have flowed as if my body were not such 

As others are ; and [ could never die. 

But I am now in mind and in my heart 

More ensy ; and I hope,’ said she, * that God 
Will give me patience to endure the things 
Which T behold at home." 









It would have grieved 
Your very soul to sce her. Sir, I feel 
‘The story linger in my heart; I fear 
*Tis long and tedious; but my spirit clings 
To that poor Woman :—so familiarly 
Do I perceive her manner, and her look, 
And presence; and #0 deeply do I feel 
Her goodness, that, not seldom, in my walks. 
A momentary trance comes over me; 
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A man whose garments showed the soldier’s rod, 
(Or crippled mendicant in sailor's garb, 

‘The little child who sate to turn the wheel 
Ceased from his task ; and she with faltering Yoice 
Made many a fond enquiry ; and when they, 
Whose presenee gave no comfort, were gone by, 
Her heart waa still mare sad, And by yon gate, 
‘That tars the traveller's road, ahe often stood, 
And when a stranger horseman came, the lateh 
Would lift, and in his face look wistfully + 

Most happy, if, from sught discovered there 

Of tender feeling, she might dare repeat 


‘The same sad question. Meanwhile her poor Hut 


Sank to deeay ; for he was gone, whose hand, 

At the first nipping of October frost, 

Closed up each chink, and with fresh bands of straw 
Chequered thegreen-grown thatch, Andso she lived 
‘Through the long winter, reckless and alone; 
Until her house by frost, and thaw, and rain, 
Was sapped ; and while she alopt, the nightly damps 
Did ebill ber breast; und in the stormy day 

Hor tattered clothes were ruffled by the wind, 
Even at the side of her own fire. Yee still 


Have parted hence ; and still that length of road, 
And this rude bench, one torturing hope endeared, 
Fast rooted at her heart: and here, my Friend,— 
Tn sickness she remained ; and here she died ; 
Last human tenant of theso ruince. walls!” 


‘The old Man ceased: be saw that [ was moved ; 





To thank him for the tale which he had told. 

I stood, and leaning o'er the garden wall 
Reviewed that Woman's sufferings ; and it seemed 
To comfort me while with a brother's love 

I blessed her in the impotence of grief. 

Then towards the cottage I returned ; and traced 
Fondly, though wich an intorcst more mild, 

That sceret spirit of humanity 

| Which, ‘mid the calm oblivious tendencies 

Of nature, ‘mid her plants, aud weeds, and flowers, 


And silent overgrowings, still survived. 

‘The old Man, noting this, resumed, and said, 

“My Friend! enough to sorrow you have given, 

‘The purposes of wisdom ask no more: 

Nor more would she have craved a8 due to One 

Who, in her worst distress, had ofttimes felt 

‘Tho unbounded might of prayer ; and learned, with 
soul 


Fixod on the Cross, that consolation springs, 
From aourees deeper far than deepest pain, 
For the meek Safferer. Why then should we read 
‘The forms of things with an unworthy eye? 


By mist and silent rain-drops silvered o'er, 

As once I passed, into my heart conveyed 

So still an image of tranquillity, 

‘So calm and still, and looked #0 

Aunid the uncaxy thoughts which filled my mind, 
‘Thot what we feel of sorrow and 

From ruin and from change, and all the griof 


| Phat passing shows of Being leave behind, 


She loved this wretched spot, nor would for worlds — 


Appeared an idle dream, that could maintain, 
Nowhere, dominion o’er the enlightened spirit 
Whose meditative sympathios repose 

Upon the breast of Faith. I tarned away, 
And walked along my road in happiness.’ 


He ceased. Ere long the sun declining shot 
A slant and mellow radiance, which began 
To full upon us, while, beneath the trecs, 

We sate on that low bench: and now we felt, 
Admonisbed thus, the sweet hour coming on. 
A linnet warbled from those lofty elms, 

A thrush sang loud, and other melodies, 

At distance heard, poopled the milder air. 
‘The old Man rose, and, with a sprightly mion 
Uf hopeful preparation, grasped his stall ; 
‘Together casting then o farewell look 

Upon those silent walls, we left the shade ; 
And, ere the stars were visible, had reached 
A village-inn,—our evening resting-place. 
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So grounded, so applied, that it was heard 
With softened spirit, even when it condemned. 


Such invereourse I witnessed, while we roved, 
Now as his choice directed, now a8 mine; 
Or both, with equal readiness of will, 
Our course sulinitting to the changeful breeze 
Of accident. But when the rising sun 
Had three times called us to renew our walk, 
My Fellow-traveller, with earnest voice, 
As if the thought were but a moment old, 
Claimed absolute dominion for the day, 
We started—and he led me toward the hills, 
Up through an ample vale, with higher bills 
Before us, mountains stern and desolate 5 
‘But, in the majesty of distance, now 
Set off, and to our ken appearing fair 
Of aspect, with atrial softness clad, 
And beautifiod with morning’s purple beams, 


The wealthy, the Inxurious, by the stress 
Of rusincss roused, or pleasure, ere their time, 
May roll in chariots, or provoke the hoofs 
Of the fleet coursers they bestride, to raise 
From earth the dust of morning, slow to rise ; 
And they, if blest with health and hearts at ease, 
Shall lack not their enjoyment :—but how faint 
Compared with ours! who, pacing side by side, 
Could, with an eye of leisure, look on all 
‘That we beheld ; and lend the listening sense 
‘To every grateful sound of earth and air; 
Pausing at will—our spirits braced, our thoughts 
Pleasant as roses in the thickets blown, 
And pure as dew bathing their crimson leaves, 


Mount slowly, sun! that we may journey long, 
By this dark hill protected from thy beams! 
Such is the summer pilgrim’s frequent wish ; 
But quickly from among our morning thoughts 
"Twas chased away: for, toward the western side 
‘Of the broad vale, casting a casual glance, 

We saw a throng of people ;—wherefore met 
Blithe notes of music, suddenly let loose 

On the thrilled ear, and flags uprising, yield 
Prompt answer ; they proclaim the annual Wake, 
Whieh the bright season favours—Tabor and pipe 


—Beyond the limits of the shadow cast 


By the broad hill, glistened upon our sight 
Round them and above, 





Casement, and cottage-roof, and stems of trocs 
Half-veiled in vapoury cloud, the silver steam 
Of dews fast melting on thoir leafy boughs 
By the strong sunbeams emitten. Like a mast 
Of gold, the Maypole shines ; as if the raya 
Of morning, aided by exhaling dew, 
With gladsome influence conld re-animate 
‘The faded garlands dangling from its sides, 

































Said I, “ The music and the sprightly scene 
Tnvite us; shall we quit our road, and join 
‘These festive mutins "—He replied, * Not loth 
To linger I woulil here with you partake, 

Not one hour merely, but till evening’s close, 
The simple pastimes of the day and place. 
By the fleet Racers, ere the sun be set, 
‘The turf of you lange pasture will be skimmed 5 
There, too, the lusty Wrestlers shall contend : 
But know we not that he, who intermits 
The appointed task and duties of the day, 
‘Untunes full oft the pleasures of the day 5 
Chocking the finer spirits that refuse 
To flow, when purposes are lightly changed t 
A length of journey yet remains untraced : 
Let us proceed.” Then, pointing with his staff 
Raised toward thove craggy summits, his intent 
He thus imparted :— 

“Tn a spot that lies 
Among yon mountain fnstnesses 
You will receive, before the hour of noon, 
Good recompense, I hope, for this day's toil, 
From sight of One who lives secluded there, 
Lonesome and lost: of whom, and whose past life, 
(Not to forestall such knowledge as may be 
More faithfully collected from himself) 
‘This brief communication shall suffice, 


Though now sojourning there, he, like myself, 
Sprang from a stock of lowly parontage 

Among the wilds of Scotland, in « tract 

Where many s sheltered and well-tended plant, 
Bears, on the humblest ground of social life, 
Blossoms of piety and innocence. 

Such grateful promises his youth displayed : 

And, having shown in study forward zeal, 

He to the Ministry was duly called ; 

And straight, incited by a curious mind 

Filled with vague hopes, he undertook the charge 
Of Chaplain to a military troop 

Cheered by the Highland bagpipe, as they marched 
In plaided veat,—his fellow-countrymen. 

‘This office filling, yet by native power 

And force of native inclination made 

An intellectual ruler in the haunt» 














‘That shewed like happiness, Dut, in despite 

Of all this outside bravery, within, 

He neither felt encouragement nor hope; 

For moral dignity, and strength of mind, 

Were wanting ; and simplicity of life; 

And reverence for himself; and, last and best, 
Confiding thoughts, through love and fear of Him 
Before whose sight the troubles of this world 
Are vain, as billows in a tossing sea. 


‘The glory of the times fading away— 
‘The splendor, which had given a festal air 
‘To self-importance, hallowed it, and veiled 
From his own sight—this gone, he forfeited 
All joy in human nature; wna consumed, 
And vexed, and chafed, by levity and seorn, 
And fruitless indignation ; galled by pride ; 
Made desperate by contempt of men who thrave 
Before his sight in power or fame, and won, 
Without desert, what he desired ; weak men, 
‘Too weak even for his enyy or his hate? 
Tormented thus, after » wandering course 
Of discontent, and inwardly opprest 
With malady—in part, I fear, provoked 
By weariness of life—he fixed his home, 
Or, rather say, snte down by very chance, 
Among these rugged hills; where now he dwells, 
And wastes the sad remainder of his hours, 
Steeped in a self-indulging spleen, that wants not 
Its own voluptuousness ;—on this resolved, 
With this content, that he will live and die 
Forgotten —at safe distance from *a world 
Not moving to his mind.’” 

‘These serious words 

Closed the preparatory notices 
That served my Fellow-traveller to beguile 
The way, while we advanced up that wide vale. 
Diverging now (as if his queet had been 
Some sceret of the mountains, cavern, fall 
‘Of water, or some lofty eminence, 
Renowned for splendid prospect far and wide) 
Wo sealed, without a track to case our steps, 
A steep ascent ; and reached a dreary plain, 
With » tumultuous waste of hnge hill tops 
Bofors us; savage region! which I paced 
Dispitited: when, all at once, behold ! 
Boneath our feet, a little lowly vale, 
A lowly vale, and yot uplifted high 
Among the mountains ; oven as if tho spot 
‘Had been from cldest timo by wish of theirs 
So placed, to be shut out from all the world ! 
‘Urn-like it was in shape, doop as an urn ; 
With rocks encompassed, save that to the south 
‘Was one small opening, where a heath-clad ridge 
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Supplied a boundary less abrupt and close ; 

A quiet treeless nook, with two green fields, 

A liquid pool that glittered in the sup, 

And one bare dwelling; one abode, no more | 
Tt seemed the home of poverty and toil, 
Though not of want: tho little flelds, made green 
‘By husbandry of many thrifty years, 

Paid cheerful tribute to the moorland house, 
—There crows the cock, single in his domain : 
‘The small birds find in spring no thicket there 
‘To shroud them; only from the neighbouring vales 
‘The cuckoo, straggling up to the hill tops, 
‘Shouteth faint tidings of some gladder place. 


Ab! what a sweet Recess, thought I, is here! 
Instantly throwing down my limbs at ense 
Upon a bed of heath ;—fall many a spot 
Of hidden beauty have [ chanced to eapy 
Among the mountains; never one like this; 
So lonesome, and so perfectly secure ; 

Not melancholy—no, for it is green, 

And bright, and fertile, furnished in itself 
With the few needful things that life requires, 
—In rugged arms how softly does it lie, 

How tenderly protected! Far and near 

We have an image of the pristine earth, 

‘The planet in its nakedness: were this 
Man’s only dwelling, sole appointed seat, 
First, last, and single, in the breathing world, 
It could not be more quiet: peace is hero 
Or nowhere; days unrufiied by the gale 

Of public news or private; years that pass 
Forgetfully ; uncalled upon to pay 

‘The common penalties of mortal life, 
Sickness, or accident, or grief, or pain, 


On these and kindred thoughts intent I lay 
In silence muxing by my Commde’s side, 
He also silent ; when from out the heart 
Of that profound abyss a solemn voice, 
Or several voices in one solemn sound, 
Wan heard ascending ; mournful, deep, and slow 
‘The cadence, as of paalma—a funeral dingo! 
We listened, looking down upon the hut, 
But seeing no one: meanwhile from below 
‘The strain continued, spiritual as before ; 
And now distinctly could I recognise 
‘These words :—* Shail in the grave thylove be Inown, 
Sn death thy faithfulnces t’—* God rest his soul |" 
‘Said the old man, abruptly breaking silence -— 
* He is departed, and finds peace at last!" 

















| Ended ; 

to my Friend I said, You spake, 
ee era ra 
| Are paid to Him upon whose shy retreat 
| This day we purposod to intrude.”"—* I did so, 
| But let us hence, that we may learn the truth: 
rtece-teb ge aledersreadred 


Enclosed between an upright mass of rock 

And one old moss-grown wall ;—a cool recess, 
And fanciful | For where the rock and wall 

‘Met in an angle, hung a penthouse, framed 

By thrusting two rade staves into the wall 

And overlaying them with mountain sods ; 

To weather-fend a litte turf-built seat 

Whereon a full-grown man might rest, nor dread 
The sunshine, or a transient shower ; 
But the whole plainly wrought by children’s hands! 
halen had thronged the “floor with » proud 


Brahe aitasiy curiously arranged ; 

Nor wanting ornament of walks between, 

With mimic trees inserted in the turf, 

And gardens Pleased with the sight, 
Teonld nat choose but beckon to my Guide, 

Who, entering, round him threw a eareless glanee, 
‘Impatient to pass on, when I exclaimed, 
eee and, stooping down, drew 


Waser ett td toed GE sta ea 
And wreek of party-coloured earthen-ware, 
Aptly disposed, had lent its help to raise 

One of those potty structures. “ His it must be! 


Exelaimed the Wanderer, 

And he is gone!" ‘The book, which 

Had opened of iteolf (for it was wwoln 
‘With esarohing damp, sd evening” y dom 

To the injurions clements exposed — " 
‘From wook to wook,) T found to be = work: 


Retreat within retreat, « sheltering-place 4 
Within how deep a shelter! He lind fits, e 
Aol trad @a ee a » 


a 


| 


‘This sad memorial of their hapless fl 


Me, sald 3) @soost toll Sieapeaag i 


To see the Man who owned it, di 2 
With one poor shepherd, far from all 


And least of all for him who is no 


By this, the book was in the old Ms 
And be sontinned, Gaottng a ea eae 
An eye of seorn :—* The lover,” said 
To love when hope hath failed him- 


depth 
Of privacy is deep enough to hide, 
Hath yet bis bracelet or his lock of abr, 
And that is joy to him. When chu } 

















“For I have knowledge that you do not shrink 
From moving spectacles ;—but let us on.” 


So speaking, on he went, and at the word 
T followed, till he made a sudden stand : 


Behold the Man whom he had fancied dead t 
I knew from his deportment, mivn, and dress, 
‘That it could be uc other; » pale face, 

A meagre person, tall, and in a garb 

Not rustic—dull and faded like himself t 

He saw us not, though distant but few stops ; 
For he was busy, dealing, from a store 

Upon a broad leaf earried, choicest strings 
Of red ripe currants; gift by which he strove, 
With intermixture of endearing words, 

‘To soothe a Child, who walked beside him, weeping 
As if disconsolate—* They to the grave 

Are bearing him, my Littleonc,” ho said, 
“To the dark pit; but he will feel no pain; 
His body is at rest, his soul in heaven.”” 


More might have followed—but my honoured 
Friend 

Broke in upon the Speaker with a frank 
And cordial greeting —Vivid was the light 
‘That flashed and sparkled from the other's eyes ; 
Ho was all fire: no shadow on his brow 
Remained, nor sign of sickness on his face. 
Hands joined he with his Visitant,—a grasp, 
An cager grasp; and many moments’ space — 
When the first glow of pleasure waa no more, 
And, of the sad appearance which at onee 
Had vanished, much was come and coming back— 
Au amicablo smile retained tho life 
Which it had unexpectedly received, 
‘Upon his hollow check. “How kind,” he said, 
“Nor could your coming have been better timed; 
For this, you see, is in our narrow world 
A day of sorrow. I have hero » chargo"”"— 
And, spesiking thus, he patted tenderly 


Ye could not miss the funeral train—they yet 
Have scarcely disappeared.” ©This blooming 
Child,” 


Said the ol) Man, “is of an age to weep 


‘Mast havesustained aloss."—* The hand of Death,” 
He answered, “has beon here; but could not well 
Have fallen more lightly, if it had not fallen 
Upon myself.""—The other left these words 
Unnoticed, thus continuing.— 

“From yon crag, 
Down whose steop sides we dropped into the vale, 
We heard the hymn they sang—a solenm sound 
Heard any where ; but in a place like this 
"Tin more than human! Many precious rites 
And customs of our rural ancestry 
Are gone, or stealing from us ; this, I hope, 
Will last for ever. Oft on my way havo I 
Stood still, though but « casual passenger, 
So much I felt the awfnlnens of life, 
Tn that one moment when the corse is lifted 
Tn silence, with » hush of decency; 
‘Then from the threshold moves with song af pease, 
And confidential yearnings, tow'rds its home, 
Its final home on earth. What traveller—who— 
(How far soe’er a stranger) does not own: 
‘The bond of brotherhood, when be sees them go, 
A mate procession on the honseless road ; 
Or passing by some singlo tenoment 
‘Or clustered dwellings, where again they raiso 
‘The monitory voice! But most of nll 
It touches, it confirms, and elevates, 
‘Then, when the body, soon to be consigned 
Ashes to ashes, dust bequeathed to dust, 
Is raised from the church-aisle, and forward borne | 
Upon the shoulders of the next in love, 
The nearest in affection or in blood ; 
‘Yea, by the very mourners who had knelt 
Beside the coffln, resting on its lid 
In silent grief their unuplifted heads, 
And heard meanwhile the Pwalmist’s mournful 


plint, 
And that most awfal scripture which declares 
We shall not sleep, but we shall all be ehanged | 
—Have I not seon—ye likewise may have seeo—~ 
Son, husband, brothers—brothers side by side, 
And son amd fathor nleo side by side, 
Rise from that posturo :—and in concert move, 
On the groen turf following the vested Priest, 
Pour dear supporters of one senscless weight, 
From which they do not shrink, and under which 
‘They faint not, but advance towards the open grave 
Step after step—togethor, with their firm 
Unhidden faces: he that suffers most, 
‘He outwardly, and inwanily perhaps, 

















‘We bad looked down upon it All within, 


As lef by the departed company, 

‘Was silent; save the solitary clock 

‘That on mine ear ticked with a mournfal somnd.— 
Following oar Guide, we comb the cottageatains — 
And reached a small apartment dark and low, | 
Which ws no sooner entered than our Host 
Said gaily, “ This is my domain, my cell, 

My hermitage, my cabin, what you will— 

| Tbove it better than a snail his house, 

But now yo shall be fessted with our best." 


‘So, with more ardour than an unripe girl 
‘Loft one day mistress of her mother’s stores, 

‘He went about his hospitable task. 

My eyes were busy, and my thonghts no less, 
And pleased I looked upon my grey-haired Priend, 
1 interposed, though loth to speak, and ssid, As if to thank him; he returned that look, 

“Can it be thuy among 60 emall a band Cheered, plainly, and yet serious. Whata wreck 
As ye must needs be here! in such a place Had we about us! scattered was the floor, 

I would not willingly, methinks, lose sight And, in like sort, chair, window-seat, and shelf, 
Of a departing cloud.”— 'Twns not for love” With books, maps, fossils, withered plants ani 
Answered the sick Man with a carcless voice— flowers, 


























That | camo hither ; neither have I found And tufts of mountain moss. Mochanie tools 
Aimong associates who have power of speech, Lay intermixed with scraps of paper, same: 
Nor in such other converse as is here, Scribbled with verse: a broken 

‘Temptation no prevailing as to change And shattered telescope, together linked 

‘That mood, or undermine my first resolve.” By cobwebs, stood within a dusty nook; 

‘Thon, speaking in like carcless sort, he said And instruments of music, some half.made, 

‘To my benign Companion, Pity "tin Some in disgrace, hung dangling from the walls. 
‘That fortune did not guide you to this house But speedily the promisc was fulfilled ; 

A few dayn enrlier ; then would yoo have seen A feast before ua, and a courteous Host 

What ataff the Dwellers in » solitade, Inviting us in glee to sit and eat. 

‘That seema by Nature hollowed out to be A napkin, white as foam of that rough brook 
‘The peat and bosom of pure innocence, By ich i nd been, Sonali eee aay 






Aro made of; an ungracious matter this! 
Which, for truth's sake, yet in remembrance too ua wo halla 
















Of pant discussions with this zealous friend Of dainties—oaten bread, curd, cheese, and eream ; 
And advoeate of humble life, I now And cakes of butter curiously embossed, 

‘Will foree upon his notice; undeterred Butter that had imbibed from mendow-flowers 
iy tho example of his own pure course, A golden hue, delicate as their own 

And that respect and deference which » soul Faintly refleeted in « lingering stream, 

May falrly claim, by niggard age enriched Nor lacked, for more delight on that warm day, 
In what sho most doth value, love of God ‘Our table, small parade of garden fruits, 

And his frail eresture Man ;=—but ye shall hear. And whortlo-berries from the mountain aide, { 
1 talk—and ye are ntanding in the sun ‘The Child, who long eve this had stilled his sobs, 
Without refreshment!" Was now a help to his Inte comforter, 





Quickly had he spoken, | And moved, a willing Page, as be was bid, 
And, with light steps #till quicker than his words, | Ministering to our need, 
Led toward dhe Cottage. Homely was the spot; Tn genial mood, 
And, to my feeling, ore we reached die door, ‘While at oar pastoral banquet thus we sate 
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Fronting the window of that little cell, 
T could not, ever and anon, forbear 
To glance an upward look on two huge Peaks, 
‘That from some other vale peared into this 
“ Those lusty twins,” exclaimed our host, “if here 
Tt were your lot to dwell, would soon become 
Your prized companions,—Many are the notes 
Which, in his tuneful course, the wind draws forth 
From rocks, woods, caverns, heaths, and dashing 
shores 5 

And well those lofty brethren bear their part 
Tn the wild concert—chiely when the storm 
Rides high ; then all the upper air they fill 
With roaring sound, that ceases not to flow, 
Like smoke, slong the level of the blast, 
In mighty current; theirs, too, is the song 
‘Of stream and headlong flood that seldom fuils ; 
And, in the grim and breathless hour of noon, 
Methinks that I have heard them echo back 
‘The thunder's greeting. Nor have nature’s laws 
Left them ungifted with a power to yield 
Music of finer tone ; » harmony, 
So do I call it, though it be the hand 
Of silence, though there be no voice ;—the clouds, 
‘The mist, the shadows, light of golden suns, 
Motions of moonlight, all come thither—touehi, 
And have an answer—thither come, and shape 
A language not unwelcome to sick hearts 
And idle spirits :—there the sun himself, 
At the calm close of summer's longest day, 
Rests his substantial orb ;—between those heights 
And on the top of either pinnacle, 
More keenily than elsewhere in night's blue vant, 
Sparklo the stars, as of their station proud, 
‘Thoughts are not busier in the mind of man 
‘Than the mute agents stirring there :—alono 
Hore do I sit and watch—” 

A fall of voice, 
Regretted like the nightingale’s last note, 
Had scarcely closed this high-wrought strain of 


naptare 
‘Ere with inviting smile the Wanderer said : 
© Now for the tale with which you threatened us |” 
“In truth the threat escaped me unawares : 
Should the talo tire you, let this challenge stand 
For my excuse. Dissevered from mankind, 
As to youreyes and thoughts we must have seemed: 
When ye locked down upon us from the crag, 
Islanders mid a stormy mountain sea, 
We are not 0 ;—perpetually we touch 
Upon the vulgar ordinances of the world ; 
And he, whom this our cottage hath to-day 
Relinquished, lived dopendent for his bread 
‘Upon the laws of public charity. 





| ‘Tho Homsewife, tempted by such slender gains 
As might from that oceasion be distilled, 
Opened, as she before had done for me, 
Her doors to admit this homeless Pensioner; 
‘The portion gave of coarse but wholesome fare 
Which appotite required—a blind dull nook, 
Such as she had, the kennel of his rewt ! 
‘This, in itself not ill, would yet have been 
Til borne in earlier life; but his was now 
‘The still contentedness of seventy year. 
Calm did he sit under tho wide-spread tree 
Of his old age; and yet leas calm and meek, 
meek or yenerably calm, 

‘Than slow and torpid; paying in this wise 
< pealyi if penalty it were, 

For spendthrift feats, excesses of his prime. 
1 loved the old Man, for I pitied him 
A task it was, I own, to hold discourse 
With one so slow in gathering up his thoughts, 
But he was a chenp pleasure to my eyes ; 
MIN, inoffensive, ready in his way, 
And helpful to his utmost power; and there 
Our housewife knew full well what she possessed | 
He was hor vassal of all labour, tilled 
Her garden, from the pasture fetched her kine; 
And, one among the orderly array 
Of hay-makers, beneath the burning sun 
Maintained his place; or heedfully pursued 
His course, on errands bound, to other vales, 
Loading sometimes an inexperienced child 
‘Too young for any profitable task. 
So moved he like a shadow that 
Substantial serviee. Mark me now, and learn 
For what reward !—The moon her monthly round 
Hath not comploted since our dame, the queen 
OF this one cottage and this lonely dalc, 
Into my little sanctuary rushed— 
Voice to 8 rueful treble humanized, 
And features in deplorable dismay. 
I treat the matter lightly, but, alus! 
It is most serious; persevering rain 
Had fallen in torrents; all the mountain tops 
Were hidden, and black vapours coursed their sides; 
This had 1 seen, and saw ; but, till she spake, 
Was wholly ignorant that my anciont Fricnd— 
Who at her bidding, early and alone, 
Had clomb aloft to delve the moorland turf 
For winter fuel—to his noontide meal 
Returned not, and now, haply, on tho heights 
Lay at the mercy of this raging storm, 
*Tohuman !"—said I, ‘was an old Man’ life 
Not worth the trouble of a thought ?—alas! 
‘This notice comes too late.’ With jay 1 aww 
Her bushand enter—from a distant vale, 
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So enda my dolorous tale, and glad Tam 
‘That it is ended.” At these words he tarned— 
| And, with blithe air of open fellowship, 
Bronght from theeupboard wine and stouter cheer, 
Like one who would be merry, Scving this, 


al i> alone said courteously—“ Nay, 


Tata glad aon aeelh gy 
‘Now let us forth into the sun !’"—Qur Host 
Rove, though reluctantly, and forth we went, 


BOOK THIRD, 
— a 
DESPONDENCY, From which she draws her meagre sustenanes. 
—+ ‘There in commodious shelter may we reat. 
ARGUMENT, Or let us trace thia streamlet to its source ; 


‘Images in the Valley—Another Recess in it entered and 
described. —Wanderer’s sensatlons.—Solitary’s excited 
‘by the same objeota—Con trast betwoen thess.—Despon- 
dency of the Solitary gently reproved—Conversation 
exhibiting the Solitary’s past and present opinions 
‘and feelings, till he enters upon his own History at 
Jength—His domestic felicity—AMictlons—Dejection. 
—Roused by the French Revolution —Dimppointment 
and disgust —Voyaye to Amerien—Dimppointment 
and disgust pursue him.—Iiis return—His languor 
4nd depression of mind, from want of faith in the 
great truths of Religion, and want of confidence in the 
virtue of Mankind. 


A nvmaina ee—a little tinkling rill— 

A pair of falcons wheeling on the wing, 

Tn clamorous agitation, round the creat 

Of a tall rock, their airy citadel— 

By each and all of these the pensive ear 

‘Was greoted, in the silence that ensued, 

When through the cottage-threshold we had passed, 

And, deep within that lonceome valley, stood 

‘Once more beneath the concave of » blue 

And cloudless sky.—Anon exclaimed our Host, 

‘Triumphantly dispersing with the taunt 

‘The shade of discontent which on his brow 

Had gathered,—* Ye have left my cell,—but see 

How Nature hems you in with friendly arms! 

And by her help ye are my prisoners still. 

But which way shall f lead yout—how contrive, 

In spot 40 parsimoniously endowed, 

‘That the brief hours, which yet remain, may reap 

Some recompense of knowledge or delight?” 

So saying, round he looked, as if perplexed ; 

And, to remove those doubts, my grey-haired 
Friend 


Said— Shall we take thispathway for our guide t— 
Upward it winds, as if, in summer heats, 

Tia line had first been fashioned by the flock 
Secking a place of refuge at the root 

OF yon black Yew-tree, whose protruded boughs 
Darken the silver bosom of the crag, 








Feebly it tinkles with an earthy sound, 

And a few steps may bring us to the spot (herbs, 
Where, haply, crowned with flowerets and green 
‘The mountain infant to the sun comes forth, 
Like human life from darkness.”"—A quick turn 
Through a strait passage of encumbered ground, 
Proved that such hope was vain ;—for now we stood 
Shut out from prospect of the open vale, 

And saw the water, that composed this rill, 
Descending, disembodied, and diffused 

‘O'er the smooth surface of an ample erag, 

Lofty, and steep, and naked as # tower, 

All further progress here was barred ;—And who, 
Thonght I, if master of a yacant hour, 

Here would not linger, willingly detained} 
Whether to such wild objects he were led 

When copious rains have magnified the stream 
Tnto a loud and white-robed waterfall, 

Or introduced nt this more quict time. 


Upon a semicirque of turf-clad ground, 
The hidden nook discovered to our view 
A mass of rock, resembling, as it lay 
Right at the foot of that moist precipice, 
A stranded ship, with keel upturned, that rests 
Fearless of winds and waves, ‘Three several stones 
Stood near, of smaller size, and not unlike 
‘To monumental pillars: and, from these 
Some little space disjoined, a pair were seen, 
‘That with united shoulders bore aloft 


Or lay its beauty flat before a breeze, 
‘The first that entered. But no breeze did now 
ER Gopaee gk 9 lor seater ane 
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Through wood or open field, the harmless Man 

‘Departs, intent upon his onward quest !— 

Nor is that Fellow-wanderer, so deem 1, 

Less to be envied, (you may trace him oft 

By sears which his setivity has loft 

Beside our rounds and pathways, though, thank 
Heaven! 

This covert nook reports not of his hand) 

He who with poekot-hammer emites the edge 

Of luckless rock or prominent stone, disguised 

In weather-stains or crusted o'er by Nature 

With her first growths, detaching by the stroke 

A chip ar splinter—to resolve his doubts ; 

And, with that ready answer satisfied, 

‘The substance classes by some barbarous name, 

And burries on; or from the fragments picks 

His specimen, if but haply interveined 

With sparkling mineral, or should erystal cube 

Lurk in its celle—and thinks himself enriched, 

Wealthier, and doubtless wiser, than before ! 

Intrusted safely cach to his pursuit, 

Earnest alike, let both from hill to hill 

Range ; if it please them, speed from climetoclime ; 

‘The mind is full—and free from pain their pastime,” 


“Then,” said 1, interposing, “One is near, 
Who cannot but possess in your esteem ~ 
Place worthier still of envy. May I name, 
Without offence, that fair-faced cottage-boy ! 
Dame Nature’s pupil of the lowest form, 
Youngest apprentice in the school of art! 

Him, as we entered from the open glen, 

You might have noticed, busily engaged, 

Heart, soul, and hands,—in mending the defects 
Left in the fabric of leaky dam 

Raised for enabling this penurious stream 

‘To turn a slender mill (that new-made plaything) 
Por his delight—the happiest he of all!" 


“Far happiest,” answered the desponding Man, 
“If, such a8 now he is, he might remain! 
Ab! what avails imagination high 
Or question deep! what profits all that earth, 
Or heaven's bine vault, is suffered to put forth 
Of impulse or allurement, for the Soul 
To quit the beaten track of life, and sear 
Far as she finds a yielding element 
Tn past or future ; far as sho can go 
Through time or spaco—if neither in the one, 
Nor in the other region, nor in aught 
That Fancy, dreaming o’er the map of things, 
Hath placed beyond these penetrable bounds, 
Words of assurance ean be heard ; if nowhere 
A habitation, for consummate good, 











Or for progressive virtue, by tho search 
Can be attained,—a better sanctuary 
‘From doubt and sorrow, than the senseless grave?" 


“ Is this,” the grey-halred Wanderer mildly enid, 


§ Hia body is at reat, his soul in heaven! 
‘These were your words; and, verily, methinks 
Wisdom is oft-times nearer when we stoop 
‘Than when we soar.”"— 
‘The Other, not displeased, 
Promptly replied —* My notion is the same. 
And I, withont reluctance, could decline 
All act of inquisition whence we rise, 
And what, when breath hath ceased, we may be- 


come, 
Here are we, in a bright and breathing world. 
Onur origin, what matters itt In lack 
Of worthier explanation, say at once 
With the American (a thought which suits 
‘The place where now we stand) that certain mon 
Leapt out together from s rocky cave ; 
And these were the first parents of mankind: 
Or, if a different image be recalled 
By the warm sunshine, and the jocund voice 
Of insects chirping out their careless lives 
On these soft beds of thyme-besprinkled turf, 
Choose, with the gay Athenian, a conceit 
‘As sound—blithe race! whose mantles were be- 


decked 

With golden grasshoppers, in sign that they 

Had sprung, like those bright creatures, from the 
soil 


Whereon their endless generations dwelt, 
But stop !—these theoretic fancies jar 
‘On serious minds: then, as the Hindoos draw 
Their holy Ganges from a skiey fount, 
Even so deduce the stream of human life 
From seats of power divine; and hope, or trust, 
That our existence winds her stately course 
Beneath the sun, like Ganges, to make part 
Of a living ocean ; ar, to sink engulfed, 
Like Niger, in impenetrable sands 
And utter darkness: thought which may be faced, 
Though comfortless |— 
Not of mysolf I speak ; 

Such acquiescence neither doth imply, 
Tn me, a meekly-bending spirit soothed 
By natural piety ; nor a lofty mind, 
By philosophic discipline prepared 
‘For calm subjection to acknowbodyedl law ; 
Flonase 19 bawe' hove, wententert cave bo die: 

an 


























THE EXCURSION. 





‘Such palms I bosst not ;—no! to me, who find, 


‘That scarcely seem to have belonged to me) 
If T mnst take my choice between the pair 
‘That rule alternately the weary hours, 

Night is than day more acceptable; sleep 
Doth, in my estimate of good, appear 

A better state than waking; death than sleep: 
Feelingly sweet is stillness aftor storm, 
‘Though under covert of the wormy ground ! 


Yot be it said, in justice to myself, 
‘That in more genial times, whon I was free 
‘To explore the destiny of human kind 
(Notas an intellectual game pursued 
With curious subtilty, from wish to cheat 
Irksome sensations; but by love of truth 
Urged on, or haply by intense delight 
Tn feeding thought, wherever thought could feed)- 
1 did not rank with those (too dull or nice, 
For to my judgment such they then appeared, 
Or too thankless at the best) 
Who, in this frame of human life, perceive 
An object whereunto their souls are tied 
In discontented wedlock ; nor did e’er, 
From me, those dark impervious shades, that bang 
‘Upon the region whither we are bound, 
Exclude & power to enjoy the vital beams 
Of presont sunshine.—Deities that float 
‘On wings, angelic Spirits! T could muse 
‘O’er what from eldest time we have been told 
Of your bright forms and glorions facultics, 
And with the imagination rest content, 
Not wishing more ; repining not to tread 
The little sinuous path of earthly care, 
By flowers embellished, and by springs refreshed, 
— Blow windsof autumn !—let your chilling breath 
* Take the live herbage from the mead, and strip 
* Tho shady forest of its green attire,— 
* And lot the bursting clouds to fury rouse 
* The gentle brooks !—Your desolating sway, 
* Sheds,’ I exclaimed, ‘no sadness upon me, 
“And no disorder in your rage I find. 
* What dignity, what beauty, in this change 
«From mild to angry, and from sad to gay, 
« Alternate and revolving! How benign, 
« How rich in animation and delight, 
« How bountiful these elements—compared 
« With aught, as more desirable and fair, 
“«Devieed by fancy for the golden age; 
Or the perpetual warbling that prevails 
«In Arcady, beneath unaltered skies, 


«Through the long year in constant quiet bound, 
« Night hushed as night, and day serene as day" 
—But why this tedious record !—Age, we know, 
Ts garrolous ; and solitude is apt 

To anticipate the privilege of Age. 

From far ye come ; and surely with a hope 

Of better entertainment :—Ict us hence |” 


Loth to forsake the spot, and still more loth 
To be diverted from onr present theme, 
I said, “ My thoughts, agreeing, Sir, with yours, 
Would push this censure farther ;—for, if smiles 
Of scornful pity be the just reward 
Of Poesy thus courteously employed 
In framing models to improve the scheme 
Of Man's existence, and recaat the world, 
Why should not grave Philosophy be styled, 
Horvelf, a dreamer of a kindred stock, 
A dreamer yet more spiritiess and dull! 
‘Yee, shall the fine immunities she boasts 
Establish sounder titles of esteem 
For her, who (all too timid and reserved 
For onset, for resistance too inert, 
Too weak for suffering, and for hope too tame) 
Placed, among flowery gardens curtained roand 
With world-excluding groves, the brotherhood 
Of soft Epicureans, taught—if they 
The ends of being would secare, and win 
The crown of wisdom—to yield up their souls: 
To a voluptuous unconcern, preferring 
Tranquillity to all things. Or is she,” 
T cried, “more worthy of regard, the Power, 
Who, for the sake of sterner quiet, closed 
The Stoie's heart against the vain approach 
Of admiration, and all sense of joy!” 


His countenance gave notice that my zeal 
Accorded little with his present mind ; 
1 ceased, and he resumed.—* Ah! gentle Sir, 
Slight, if you will, the means; but spare to slight 
‘Tho end of those, who did, by system, rank, 
As the prime object of a wise man’s aim, 
Security from shock of accident, 
Release from fear; and cherished peaceful days 
For their own sakes, as mortal lifo’s chief good, 
And only reasonable felicity. 
‘What motive drow, what impulse, T would ask, 
‘Through s long course of Ister ages, drove, 
‘The hermit to his cell in forest wide ; 
Or what detained him, till his closing eyes 
Took their last farewell of the eun and stars, 
Fast anchored in the desert {—Not alone 
Dread of the persecuting sword, remorse, 
‘Wrongs unredremed, or insults unavenged. 








Love with despair, or grief in agony ;— 

Not always from intolerable pangs 

He fled ; but, compassed round by pleasure, sighed 
Por independent happiness ; craving peace, 
‘The central feeling of all happiness, 

Not as a refuge from distress or pain, 

A broathing-time, vacation, or a truce, 

But for its absolute self; life of peace, 
Stability without regret or fear ; 

‘That hath been, is, and shall be evermore |— 
Such the reward he sought; and wore out life, 
‘There, where on few external things his heart 
‘Was set, and those his own ; or, if not hia, 
Subsisting under nature's stedfast law, 


What other yearning was the monster tie 
Of the monastic brotherhood, upan rock 
Arial, or in green secluded vale, 

One after one, collected from afar, 

An undissolving fellowship !—What but this, 

‘The universal instinct of repose, 

‘The longing for confirmed tranquillity, 

Toward and outward; humble, yet sublime: 

‘The life where hope and memory are a4 one ; 

Where earth is quiet and her face unchanged 

Save by the simplest toil of human hands 

Or seasons’ difference ; the irumortal Soul 

Consistent in self-rale ; and heaven revealed 

‘To meditation in that quietnoss !— 

Such was their scheme: and though the wished for 
end, 

By multitudes was missed, perhaps attained 

By none, they for the attempt, and pains employed, 

Do, in my present censure, stand redeenied 

From the unqualified disdain, that once 

Would have beon cast upon them by my voice 

Delivering her decisions from the seat 

Of forward youth—that scruples not to solve 

Doubts, and determine questions, by the rules 


‘The test of act and suffering, to provoke 
Hostility—how dreadful when it comes, 
Whether affliction be the foe, or guilt! 


A child of earth, I rested, in that stage 

Of my past course to which these thoughts advert, 
Upon earth’s native energies; forgetting 

‘That mine was a condition which required 








Nor energy, nor fortitude—a calm 

Without vicissitude ; which, if the like 

Had been prosented to my view elsewhere, 

IT might have even been tempted to despise. 

But no—for the serene was also bright ; 
Enlivened happiness with joy o’erflowing, 

With joy, and—oh | that memory should survive 
‘To speak tho word—with rapture! Nature's boon, 
Life's genuine inspiration, happiness 

Above what rules can teach, or fancy feign; 
Abused, as all possessions are abused 

‘That are not prized according to their worth. 
And yet, what worth ! what good is given to men, 
More solid than the gilded clouds of heaven! 
‘What joy more lasting than a vernal flower t— 
None! "tis the general plaint of human kind 

Tn solitude: and mutually addressed 

From each to all, for wisdom’s sake :—This truth 
‘The priest announces from his holy seat: 

And, crowned with garlands in the summer grove, 
‘The poet fits it to his pensive lyre. 

‘Yet, ere that final resting-place be gained, 

Sharp contradictions may arise, by doom 

Of this same life, compelling us to grieve 

‘That the prosperities of love and joy 

Should be permitted, oft-times, to endure 

So long, and be at once cast down for ever, 

Oh! tremble, ye, to whom hath been assigned 

A course of days composing happy months, 

And they as happy years; the present still 

So like the past, and both so firm a pledge 

Of » congenial futuro, that the whoels 

Of pleasure move without the aid of hope: 

For Motability is Nature's bane; 

And slighted Hope will be avenged ; and, when 
‘Yo need her favours, yo ehall find hor not; 

But im her stead—fcar—doubt—and agony t”” 


‘This was the bitter language of the heart: 
But, while he spake, look, gesture, tone of voice, 
‘Thongh discomposed and vehement, were such 
As skill and gracefal nature might suggest 
‘To a proficient of the tragic scene 
Standing before the maltitude, beset 
With dark events. Desirous to divert 
Or stem the current of the speaker's thoughts, 
We signified a wish to leave that place 
Of stillness and clase privacy, a nook 
‘That seemed for self-cxamination made ; 

Or, for confession, in the sinner’s need, 
Hidden from all men’s view. To our attempt 
He yielded not; but, pointing to » slope 

Of mossy turf defended from the sun, 

And on that couch inviting us to rest, 














It draws its nourishment imperceptibly — 
Endeared my wanderings ; and the mother’s kiss 
And infant's smile awaited my return. 


In privacy we dwelt, a wedded pair, 
Companions daily, often all day long ; 
Not placed by fortune within eaxy reach 
Of various intercourse, nor wishing aught 
Beyond the allowance of our own fire-side, 
‘The twain within our happy cotiage born, 
Tomates, and heirs of our united love ; 
Graced mutually by difference of sex, 
And with no wider interval of time 
Between their several births than served for one 
'To establish something of a leader's sway 5 
‘Yet left them joined by sympathy in age ; 
Equals in pleasure, fellows in pursuit, 

On these two pillars rested as in air 
Our solitude. 


‘Your courtesy withholds not from my words 
Attentive audience. But, oh! gentle Friends, 
As times of quiet and unbroken peace, 
Though, for a nation, times of blessedness, 
Give back faint echoes from the historian’s page ; 
So, in the imperfect sounds of this discourse, 
Depressed 1 hear, how faithless is the voice 
Which those most blissful days reverberate. 
What special record can, ar need, be given 

To rules and habita, whereby much was done, 
But all within the sphore of little things ; 

Of humble, though, to us, important cares, 
And precious interesta! Smoothly did our life 


Her annual, her diurnal, round alike 
Maintained with faithful care, And you divine 
‘The worst effects that our condition saw 

If you imagine changes slowly wrought, 

And in their progress unperceivable 5 

Not wished for; sometimes noticed with a sigh, 
(Whate’er of good ar lovely they might bring) 
Sighs of regret, for the familiar good 

And loveliness endeared which they removed. 





Seven years of occupation undisturbed 
Established seemingly a right to hold 
That happiness; and use and habit gave 
To what an alien spirit had acquired 

A patrimonial sanctity. And thus, 
With thoughts and wishes bounded to this world, 
I lived and breathed ; most grateful—if to enjoy 
Without repining or desire for more, 

For different lot, or change to higher sphere, 
(Only except some impulses of pride 


It svothes me to perceive, 


Advance, swerving not from the path preseribed ; 








With no determined object, though upheld 

By theories with suitable support)— 

Most grateful, if in such wise to enjoy 

Bo proof of gratitnde for what we have ; ‘ 
Else, } allow, most thankless. —But, at onee, 

From some dark seat of fatal power was urged 

A claim that shattered afl—Our blooming girl, 
Caught in the gripe of death, with euch brief time 

To struggle in as searcely would allow 

Her cheek to change its colour, was conveyed 

From us to insecessible worlds, to regions 

Where height, ar depth, admits not the approach 

Of living man, though longing to pursue. 
—With even as brief a 
















T tremble yet to think of—our last prop, 


Our happy life's only remaining stay— 
The brother followed ; and was seen no more ! 








Calnt as a frozen lakewhen ruthless winds 
Blow fiercely, agitating earth and sky, 
The Mother now remained ; as if in her, 
Who, to the lowest region of the soul, 








To shake ; but only to bind up and seal ; 
And to establish thankfulness of heart 

In Heayen’s determinations, ever just. 
‘The eminenes whereon her spirit stood, 
Mino was unable to attain, Immense 
‘The space that severed us! But, as the sight 
Communicates with heaven's ethereal orbs 
Incaleulably distant ; 80, I folt 

‘That consolation may descend from far 
(And that is intercourse, and union, too,) 
While, overeame with speechless gratitude, 
And, with a holier love inspired, I looked 
On her—at once superior to my woes 
And partner of my loss —O heavy change ! 
‘Dimness o'er this clear luminary crept 
Insensibly ;—the immortal and divine 
Yielded to mortal reflux; her pure glory, 























































‘Axi, accheaendljelsaavollad ines impaatans 
And left me, on this earth, disconsolatet 












‘What followed cannot be reviewed in thoughts 
Much loss, retraced in words, If she, of life 
Blameless, so intimate with love and joy 
And all the tender motions of the soul, 




























“eo ck Sales Meier fled 


| The tree of Liberty."—My heart rebounded ; 
| My melancholy voice the chorus joined ; 

SR Ea omer ede tremad 

£ Yo that are capable af joy be glad t 

* Henceforth, whate’er is wanting to yourselves 

"Tn others ye shall promptly find ;—and all, 

* Eurichod by mutual and reflected wealth, 

* Shall with one heart honour their common kind.’ 




















Enough if notions seemed to be high-pitched, 


And determined.—Among men 

So charactered did I maintain a strifo 
Hopeless, and still more hopeless every hour ; 
But, in the process, 1 began to feel 

‘That, if the emancipation of the world 

Were missed, I should at least socure my own, 
And be in part compensated. For rights, 
Widely—inveterately usurped npon, 

I spake with vehemence; and promptly scized 


‘Those new persuasions, Not that I rejoiced, 
Or even found pleasure, in such vagrant course, 
For its own sake; but farthest from the walk 
Which I had trod in happiness and peace, 

‘Was most inviting to a troubled mind ; 

‘That, in o struggling and distempered world, 
Saw a seductive image of herself. 

Yet, mark the contradictions of which Man 

Is still the sport! Here Nature was my guide, 
The Nature of the dissolute ; but thee, 

O fostering Nature! I rejected—smiled 

At others’ tears in pity ; and in scorn 

At those, whieh thy soft influence sometimes drew 
From my unguarded heart—The tranquil shores 


Despise, as senseless: for my spirit relished 
Strangely the exasperation of that Land, — 
Whieh turned an angry beak against the down 
Of her own breast ; confounded into hope 

Of disencumbering thus her fretful wings. 





But all was quicted by iron bonds 
Of military sway. The shifting aims, 
‘The moral interests, the creative might, 
‘The varied functions and high attributes 
Of civil action, yielded to = power 
Formal, and odious, and contemptible. 
—In Britain, ruled a panic dread of change ; 
‘Tho weak were praised, rewarded, and advanced ; 
‘And, from the impulse of a just disdain, 
‘Once more did I retire into myself. 
There feeling uo contentment, I resolved 
To fly, for safeguard, to some foreign shore, 
Remote from Europe ; from her blasted hopes 5 
Her fields of earnage, and polluted air. 


Fresh blew the wind, when o’er the Atlantic Main 
‘The ship went gliding with her thoughtless crew ; 
And who among them but an Exile, freed 


| — 





O, never let the Wretched, if a choice 

Be left him, trust the freight of his distress 
To a long voyage on the silent deep! 

For, like « plague, will memory break out ; 
And, in the blank and solitude of things, 

Upon his spirit, with a fever’s strength, 

Will conscience prey —Feebly must they have felt 
Who, in old time, attired with snakes and whips 
‘The vengeful Furies. Beautiful regards 
Were tarned on me—the face of her I loved ; 
The Wife and Mother pitifully fixing 

Tender reproaches, insupportable ! 

Where now that boasted liberty! No weleome 
From unknown objects I received ; and those, 
Known and familiar, which the vaulted sky 
Did, in the placid clearness of the night, 
Disclose, had accusations to prefer 
Against my peace. Within the eabin stood 
‘That volame—as a compass for the soal— 
Revered among the nations. I implored 

Its guidance ; but the infallible support 

Of faith was wanting Tell me, why refused 
To One by storms annoyed and adverse winds ; 
Perplexed with earrents; of his weakness sick ; 
Of vain endeavours tired ; and by his own, 
And by his nature's, ignorance, dismayed | 


Long-wished-for sight, the Western World | 


appeared 5 
And, when the ship was moored, I leapod ashore 
Indignantly—resolved to be a man, 
Who, having o’er the past no power, would live 
No longer in subjection to the past, 
With abject mind—from a tyrannic lord 
Inviting penance, fruitlessly endured : 
So, like a fugitive, whose feet have cleared 
Some boundary, which his followers may not eros 
In prosecution of their deadly chase, 
Respiring 1 looked round.—How bright the sun, 
Tho breeze how soft! Can any thing produced 
In the old World compare, thought I, for power 
And majesty with this gigantic stream, 
Sprang from the desert! And behold a city: 
Fresh, youthful, and aspiring! What are those 
To me, or I to them! As much at least 
As ho desires that they should be, whom winds 
And waves have wafted to this distant shore, 
In the condition of a damaged seed, 
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DESPONDENCY CORRECTED 








BOOK FOURTH. 
DESPONDENCY CORRECTED. Of suffering hath boon thoroughly fortified 
_—— By acquiescence in the Will supreme 
satan For time and for eternity ; by faith, 
State of fecling produoed by tho foregoing Narratire—A | Faith absolute in God, ineluding hope, 


‘Wanderer applies his discourse to that other cause of 
dejection im the Solitary’s mind—Disappelatment from 
the French Revolution—States grounds of bope, and 
insists on the necessity of patience and fortitude with 
Fespoct to the course of great revolutions—Knowledge 
the source of tranquillity—Rural Solitude favourable to 
knowledge of the inferior Creatures; Study of their 
habits and ways recommended ; exhortation to bodily 
exertionand communion with Nature—Morbid Solitude: 
pitiable—Superstition better than apathy —Apathy and 
destitution unknown in the infanay of soniety—The 
various modes of Religion prevented it—Iustrated in 
‘the Jewish, Porsian, Babylonian, Chaldean, and Grecian 
modes of Vellef—Solitary Loterpoes—W anderer points 
‘out the influence of religious and imaginative feeling in 
the humble ranks of sclety, iMusteated from present 
‘und past times—These principles tend to recal exploded 
supervtitions and popery—Wanderer rebuts this charge, 
and contrasts the dignities of the Imagination with the 
presnniptuous littlenes of certain modern Philosophers 
—Rocommends other lights and guides—Aserts tho 
power of the Soul to regenerate hervelf, Solitary asks 
‘how—Reply—Personal appeal~Exhortation activity 
‘of body renewel—Hlow to commune with Naturo— 
‘Wanderer concludes with a legitimate union of tho 
dmagination, affections understanding, aud reason— 
Erteet of his discourse—Evening; Return to the Cottage. 


Heax closed the Tenant of that lonely vale 
His mournful narrative—commonced in pain, 
In pain commencod, and ended without peace: 
Yet tempered, not unfrequently, with strains 
Of native feeling, grateful to our minds ; 

And yielding surely some relief to his, 

While we sate listening with compassion doe. 

A pause of silence followed ; then, with vaice 
‘That did not falter though the heart was moved, 


‘The Wanderer said :— 
“One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists—one only ; an assured belief 
‘That the procession of our fate, bowe'er 
Sad or disturbed. is ordered by a Boing 
Of infinite benevolence and power ; 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good. 
—The darts of anguish 2x not where the seat 





To the dishonour of his holy name. 

‘Soul of our Souls, and safeguard of the world! 
Sustain, thou only canst, the sick of henrt; 
‘Restore their languid spirits, and recal 

Their lost affections unto thee and thine!” 


Then, as we iseved from that covert nook, 
He thus continued, lifting up his eyes 
To heaven >—* How beautiful this domo of sky; 
And the vast hills, in fluctuation fixed 
At thy command, how awful! Shall the Soul, 
Human and rational, report of thee 
Even less than these!—Be mute who will, who 


ean, 

Yet I will praise thee with impassioned yoloe: 

My lips, that may forget thee in tho erowd, 

Camnot forget thee here; where thou hast built, * 
For thy own glory, in the wilderness 1 

Me didst thou constitute « priest of thine, 

In such a temple a5 we now behold 

Reared for thy presence: therefore, am I bound 

‘To worship, here, and every where—as ono 

Not doomed to ignorance, though forced to tread, 


‘The particle divine remained unquenched ; 
And, ‘mid the wild weeds of a rugged soil, 

‘Thy bounty caused to flourish deathless flowers, 
From parndise transplanted : wintry age 
Impends ; the frost will gather round my heart; 
If the flowers wither, I am worse than dead | 
—Come, labour, when the worn-out frame requires 
Perpetual sabbath ; come, disease and want; 
And sad exclusion through decay of sense ; 
But leave me unabated trust in thee— 

And let thy favour, to the end of life, 

Inspire me with ability to seek 

Repose and hope among eternal things— 
Father of heaven and earth! and T am rich, 
And will possess my portion in content! 

















DESPONDENCY CORRECTED. 


With bodily eyes, they are borne down by love 
Of what ix lost, and perish through regret. 
Ob! no, the innocent Sufferer often seen 

‘Too clearly ; feels too vividly ; and longs 

To realize the vision, with intense 

And over-constant yearning ;—there—there lies 
The exeess, by which tho balance is destroyed. 
‘Too, too contracted are these walls of flesh, 
‘This vital warmth too cold, these visual orbs, 
‘Though inconceivably endowed, too dim 

For any passion of the soul that leads 

To ecstasy ; and, all the crooked paths 


Nor rapt, nor eraving, but in settled pence, 
Teannot doubt that they whom you deplore 
Are glorified ; or, if they sleep, sball wake 
From sleep, and dwell with God in endless love. 
Tn mercy, carried infinite degrees 

Beyond the tenderness of human hearts : 
Hope, below this, consists not with belief 

In perfect wisdom, guiding mightiest power, 
‘That finds no limits but her own pure will. 


Here then we rest; not fearing for our creed 
‘The worst that human reasoning can achieve, 
To unsettle or perplex it: yet with pain 
Acknowledging, and grievous self-reproach, 
That, though immovably convinced, we want 
Zeal, and the virtuo to oxist by faith 
As soldiers live by courage ; as, by strength 
‘Of heart, the sailor fights with roaring sens, 
Alas! the endowment of immortal power 


Distress and care, What then remains t~—To seek 
‘Those helps for his occasions ever near 

Who lacks not will to use them; vows, renewed 
‘On the first motion of a holy thought ; 

Vigils of contemplation ; praise ; and prayer— 

A stream, which, from the fountain of the heart 


But, above all, the victory is mast sare 
For him, who, seeking faith by virtue, strives 
To yield entire submission to the law 





| 


Of conscience—conscience reverenced and obeyed, 
Ax» God's most intimate presence in the soul, 
And hix most perfect image in the world. 
—Endeavour thus to live; these rules rogard ; 
‘These helps solicit; and a stedfast seat 

Shall then be yours among the happy few 

Who dwell on earth, yot breathe empyrval air, 
Sons of the morning, For your nobler part, 
Ere diseneumbered of her mortal chains, 

Doubt shall be quelled and trouble chased away ; 
With only such degree of sadness left 

As may support longings of pure desire ; 

And strengthen love, rejoicing secretly 

In the sublime attractions of the grave.” 


While, in this strain, the venerable Sage 
Poured forth his aspirations, and announced 
His judgments, near that lonely house wo paced 
A plot of green-award, seemingly preserved 
‘By nature's care from wreck of scattered stowes, 
And from encroachment of encircling heath = 
Small space! but, for reiterated steps, 

Smooth and commodious ; a4 « stately deck 
Which to and fro the mariner in used 
‘To tread for pastime, talking with his runtes, 
Or haply thinking of far-distant friends, 
While the ship glides before a steady breeze, 
Stillness prevailed around us: and the voice 
That spake was capable to lift the soul 
Toward regions yet more tranquil. But,methought, 
‘That he, whose fixed despondency had given 
Impolse and motive to that strong discourse, 
Was less upraised in spirit than abashed ; 
Shrinking from admonition, like a man 
Who feels that to exhort is to reproach. 
Yet not to be diverted from his aim, 
‘The Sage continued :— 

“For that other lows, 
‘Tho loss of confidence in social man, 
By the unexpected transports of our age 
Carried so high, that every thought, which looked 
Beyond the temporal destiny of the Kind, 
To many seemed superfluous—as, no cause 
Could e’er far sch exalted confidence 
Exist ; 80, none is now for fixed despair: 
‘The two extremes are equally disowned 
By reason: if, with sharp recoil, from one 
You have been driven far as its opposite, 
Between them seck the point whercon to build 
‘Sound expectations. So doth he advise 
Who shared at first the illusion ; but was soon 
Cast from tho pedestal of pride by shocks 
Which Nature gently gave, in woods and fields ; 
Nor unreproved by Providence, thus speaking 











on 
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Of command which they have power to break, 
Or rule which they are tempted to transgress : 
These, with a soothed or elevated heart, 

May we behold; their knowledge register ; 
Observe their ways; and, free from envy, find 
Complacenee there :—but wherefore this to yout 
1 guess that, welcome to your lonely hearth, 
‘The redbreast, ruffled up by winter's cold 

Tato « “feathery bunch,’ feeds at your hand = 

A box, perchance, is from your casement hung 
For the small wren to build in ;—not in vain, 
‘Tho barriers disregarding that surround 

‘This deep abiding place, before your sight 
Mounts on the breeze the butterfly; and soars, 
Small ereature as she is, from earth’s bright flowers, 
Tato the dewy clouds, Ambition reigns 

In the waste wilderness: the Soul ascends 
Drawn towards her native firmament of heaven, 
When the fresh eagle, in the month of May, 
Upborne, at evening, on replenished wing, 

This shaded valley leaves ; and leaves the dark 
Empurpled hills, conapicuously renewing 

A proud communication with the aun 

Low sunk beneath the horizon !—List !—1 heard, 
From yon huge breast of rock, a voice sent forth 
As if the visible mountain made the ery. 

Again t"—The effect upon the soul was such 
As he expressed: from out the mountain's heart 
The soleran voice appeared to iasne, startling 
The blank air—for the region all around 

Stood empty of all shape of life, and silent 
Save for that single ery, the unanswer'd blent 
Of « poor lamb—teft somewhere to itself, 

‘The plaintive spirit of tho solitude! 


And, in soft tone of speoch, thus he resumed, 


“ Ab! ifthe heart, too confidently raised, 
Perechanes too lightly occupied, or lulled 
‘Too easily, despise or overlook 
‘The vassalage that binds her to the earth, 


‘The little Hower her vanity shall check ; 
‘The trailing worm reprove her thoughtless pride? 


Tn the cold ground ; and to the emmet gives 





Her foresight, and intelligence that makes 
The tiny creatures strong by social league ; 
‘Supports the gencrations, multiplies 

‘Their tribes, till we behold a spacious plain 
Or grasay bottom, all, with little hille— 
Their Inbour, covered, asa lake with waves; 
Thousands of cities, in the desert place 
Built up of life, and food, and means of life! 
Nor wanting here, to entertain the thought, 
Creatures that in communities exist, 

Less, as might seem, for general guardianship 


‘What other spirit can it be that prompts 

The gilded summer flies to mix aad weave 
‘Their sports together in the solar beam, 

Or in the gloom of twilight ham their joy? 
More obviously the self-eame Influence rules 
The feathered kinds ; the fieldfare's pensive flock, 
‘The cawing rooks, and sea-mnews from afar, 
Hovering above these inland solitudes, 

By the rough wind unseattered, at whose call 
‘Up throngh the trenches of the Iong-drawn vales 
‘Their voyage was begun : nor is ite power 
‘Unfelt among the sedentary fowl 

‘That seek yon pool, and there prolong their stay 
In silent congress ; o together roused 

‘Take flight; while with their clang the air resounds, 
And, over all, it that ethereal vault, 

Is the mute company of changeful clouds ; 
Bright apparition, suddenly put forth, 

‘The rainbow smiling on the faded storm ; 

‘The mild assemblage of the starry heavens ; 
And the great sun, earth's universal lord ! 


How bountiful is Nature! he shall find 
‘Who seeks not ; and to him, who hath not asked, 
Large measure shall be dealt. Three ssbbath-days 
Ave scarcely told, since, on a service bent 
Of mere humanity, you clomb those heights ; 
And what « marvellous and heavenly show 
Was suddenly revealed !—the swains moved on, 
And heeded not: you lingered, you perceived 
And felt, deeply ax living man could feel. 
There is o luxury in self-dispraise 5 
And inward eelf-disparagement affords 
To meditative spleen a grateful feast, 
‘Trust me, pronouncing on your own desert, 
‘You judge unthankfully : distempered nerves 
Infect the thoughts: the languor of the frame 
Depresses the soul's vigour. Quit your couch— 
Cleave not #0 fondly to your moody cell ; 
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His morbid humour, with delight supplied 

Or wolace, varying as the seasons change, 

—Truth has her pleasure-grounds, her haunts of 
caso 

And easy contemplation ; gay parterres, 

And labyrinthine walks, her sunny glades 

And shady groves in studied contrast—each, 

For recreation, leading into each = 

These may be range, if willing to partake 

Their soft indulgences, and in due time 

May issue thence, reeruited for the tasks 

And course of service Truth requires from those 

Who tend her altars, wait upon her throne, 

And guard her fortresses. Who thinks, and feols, 

And recognises ever and anon 

The breeze of nature stirring in his soul, 

Why need such man go desperately astray, 

And nurse * the dreadful appetite of death !* 

If tired with systema, each in its degree 

Substantial, and all crumbling in their tarn, 

Let him build systems of his own, and smile 

At the fond work, demolished with a touch ; 

Tf unreligious, let him be at once 

Among ten thousand innocents, enrolled 

A pupil in the many-chambered school, 

Where superstition weaves her airy dreams. 


Life’s autumn past, T stand on winter’s verge ; 
And daily Jose what I desire to keep 
Yet rather would I instantly decline 
To the traditionary eympathies 
‘Of a most rustic ignorance, and take 
A fearful apprehension from the owl 
Or death-watch : and as readily rejoice, 
If two auspicious magpies cromed my way ;— 
To this would rather bend than sce and hear 
The repetitions wearisome of sense, 
Where soul is dead, and feeling hath no place ; 
Where knowledge, ill begun in cold remark 
On outward things, with formal inference ends ; 
Or, if the mind turn inward, she recoils 
At once—or, not recoiling, ix perplexed— 
Lost in a gloom of uninspired research ; 
Meanwhile, the heart within the heart, the seat 
Where penee and happy consciousness should 

dwell, 

On its own axis restlessly revolving, 
Seeks, yot can nowhere find, the light of truth. 


Upon the breast of new-created earth 
Man walked ; and when and wheresoe’er he moved, 
Alone or mated, solitade was not, 
He hear, borne on the wind, the articulate voice 
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Crowning the glorious hills of paradise ; 

Or through: the groves gliding like morning mist 
Enkindled by the sun, He sate—and talked 

With winged Messengers ; who daily brought 

‘To his small island in the ethereal deep 

‘Tidings of joy and love,—From those pure heights 
(Whether of actual vision, sensible 

‘To sight and foeling, or that in this sort 

Have condescendingly been shadowed forth 


‘That flowing years repealed not: and distress 
And grief spread wide ; but Man eseaped the doom 
Of destitution ;—solitude was not. 
—Jchovah—shapeless Power above all Powers, 
Single and one, the omnipresent God, 

By vocal utterance, or blaze of light, 

Or cloud of darkness, localised in heaven ; 

On earth, enshrined within the wandering ark 5 
Or, out of Sion, thundering from his throne 
Between the Cherubim—on the chosen Race 
Showered miracles, and ceased not to dispense 
Judgments, that filled the land from age to age 
With hope, and love, and gratitude, and fear ; 
And with amazement smote ;—thereby to assert 
His scorned, or unacknowledged, sovereignty. 
And when the One, ineffable of name, 

Of nature indivisible, withdrew 

From mortal adoration or regard, 

Not then was Deity engulfed; nor Man, 

‘The rational creature, left, to fool the weight 
‘Of his own reason, without sense or thought 
‘Of higher reason and a purer will, 

‘To benefit and bless, through mightier power :-— 
Whether the Persian—zcalous to reject 

Altar and image, and the inclusive walls 

And roofs of temples built by human hands— 
‘To loftiest heights ascending, from their tops, 
With myrtle-wreathed tiara on his brow, 
Presented sacrifice to moon and stars, 

And te the winds and mother elements, 

And the whole circle of the heavens, for him 

A sensitive existence, and a God, 

With lifted hands invoked, and songs of praise : 
Or, less reluctantly to bonds of sense 

Yielding hia soul, the Babylonian framed 

For influence undefined a personal shape ; 
And, from the plain, with toil immense, upreared 
Tower eight times planted on the top of tawer, 
‘That Belus, nightly to his splendid couch 
‘Descending, there might rest ; upon that height 
Pure and serene, diffused—to overlook 


Of God; and Angels to his sight appeared Winding Euphrates, and the city vast 
on 











‘But present to the dead ; who, so they deemed, 
‘Like those eclestial beheld 
All accidents, and ¢ were of all. 


‘The lively Grecian, in a land of hills, 
Rivers and fertile plaing, and sounding shores,— 
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At every moment—and, with strength, increase 


| Offary; or, while snow is at the door, 





Assaulting and defending, and the wind, 

A sightless labourer, whistles at his work— 
Pearful ; bat resignation tempers fear, 

And picty is sweet to infant minds. 

—The Shepherd-lad, that in the sunshine carves, 
On the green turf, a dial—to divide 

The silent hours; and who to that report 

Can portion out his pleasures, and adapt, 
‘Throughout « long and lonely summer's day 
His round of pastoral duties, is not left 

With loss intelligence for moral things 

Of gravest import. Early he perecives, 
Within himeelf, a measure and a rale, 

Which to the sun of truth he can spply, 

‘That shines for him, and shines for all mankind, 
Experience daily fixing bis regards 

‘On naturo’s wants, he knows how few they aro, 
And whore they lie, how answered and appeased. 
This knowledge ample recompense affords 

For manifold privations ; he refers 

His notions to this standard ; on this rock 
‘Rests his desires ; and hence, in after life, 
Soul-strengthening patience, and sublime content. 
Imagination—not permitted here 

‘To waste her powers, as in the worldling’s mind, 
On fickle pleasures, and superfluous cares, 

And trivial ostentation—is left free 

And puissant to range the solemn walks 

Of time and nature, girded by a zone 

‘That, while it binds, invigorates and supports. 
Acknowledge, then, that whether by the side 
Of his poor hut, or on the mountain top, 

Or in the cultured field, » Man so bred 

(Take from him what you will upon the score 
Of ignorance or illusion) lives and breathes 

For noble purposes of mind: his heart 

Beats to the heraic song of ancient days; 

His eye distinguishes, his soul creates, 

And those illusions, which excite the scorn 

Or move the pity of unthinking minds, 

Are they not mainly outward ministers 

Of inward conscience! with whose service charged 
‘They came and go, appeared and disappear, 
Diverting evil purposes, remorse 
Awakening, chastenihg an intemperate grief, 
Or pride of heart abating: and, whenc'er 

Por Jess important ends those phantoms move, 
Who would forbid them, if their presence serve, 
On thinly-peopled mountains and wild heaths, 
Pilling a space, elxe vacant, to exalt 

‘The forme of Nature, and enlarge her powors? 





ans 
‘Onee more to distant ages of the world 
Let us revert, and place before our thoughts 
‘The face whieh roral solitude might wear = 
‘To the unenlightened swains of pagan Greece. 
—In that fair clime, the lonely herdsman, stretched 
(On the soft grass through half a summer's day, 
With music lulled his indolent repose : 
And, in some fit of weariness, if he, 
When his own breath was silent, chanced to hear 
A distant strain, far sweeter than the sounds 
Which his poor skill could make, his fancy fetched, | 
Even from the blazing chariot of the sun, 
A beardloss Youth, who touched a golden lute, 
And filled the illumined groves with ravishment, 
The nightly hmnter, lifting n bright eye 
Up towards dhe crescent moon, with grateful heart 
Called on the lovely wanderer who bestowed. 
‘That timely light, to share his joyous sport: 
And hence, a beaming Goddess with her Nymphs, 
Across the Inwn and through the darksame grove, 
‘Not unaccompanied with tuneful notes 
By echo multiplied from rock or cave, 
Swept in the storm of chase; a5 moon and stars 
Glanee rapidly along the clouded heaven, 
When winds are blowing strong. The traveller 

slaked 





His thirst from rill or gushing fount, and thanked 
The Naind. Sunibeams, apon distant bills 
Gliding apace, with shadows in their train, 

Might, with small help from fancy, be transformed 
Into fleet Oreads sparting visibly. 

‘The Zephyrs fanning, as they passed, their wings, 
With gentle whisper, Withored boughs grotesque, 
Stripped of their leaves and twigs by hoary age, 
From depth of shaggy covert peeping forth 

In the low vale, or on steep mountain side; 

And, sometimes, intermixed with stirring horns 
Of the live decr, or goat's depending beard,— 
These were the lurking Satyrs, a wild brood 

Of gamesome Deities; or Pan himself, 

‘The simple shepherd's awe-inspiring God 1" 


‘The strain was aptly chosen; and 7 could mark 


While, listening, he had paced the noiseless turf, 

Like one whose untired ear a murmuring stream 

Detains ; but tempted now to interpose, 

He with a smile exclaimed -— 
"Tis well you speak 

At a safe distance from our native land, 





And from tho mansions whore our youth was 
rid 





| DESPONDENCY CORRECTED. 


Ta sign of conquest by his wit achieved 

And benefits his wisdom had couferrod ; 

His stooping body tottered with wreaths of flowers 
‘Opprest, far loss becoming ornaments 

Than Spring oft twines about a mouldering tree ; 
‘Yet wo it pleased a fond, a vain, old Man, 

And a most frivolons people. Him I mean 
‘Who permed, to ridicule confiding faith, 

‘This corry Legend ; which by chance we found 
Piled in a nook, through malice, a might eeem, 
Among more innocent rubbish."—Speaking thus, 
With a brief notice when, and how, and where, 
We had espied the book, he drew it forth ; 
And courteously, as if the act remaved, 

At once, all traces from the good Man's heart 
Of unbenign aversion or contempt, 
Restored it to its owner. “Gentle Friend,” 
Herewith he grasped the Solitary’s hand, 
 Youhave known lights and guides better than these. 
Ab! let not aught amiss within dispose 

‘A noble mind to practise on hervelf, 

And tempt opinion to support the wrongs 

Of passion : whatsoo’er be felt or feared, 

From higher jadgment-seats make no nppeal 
To lower: can you question that the soul 
Inherits an allegiance, not by choice 

‘To be cast off, upon an oath proposed 

‘By each new upstart notion! In the ports 

‘Of levity no refuge can be found, 

No shelter, for a spirit in distress, 

He, who by wilful disestoem of life 

And proud insensibility to hope, 

Affronts the eye of Solitude, shall learn 

‘That her mild nature ean be terrible ; 

‘That neither she nor Silence lack the power 
‘To avenge their own insulted majesty. 


















































O blest seclusion! when the mind admits 
‘The law of duty; and can therefore movo 
Through cach vieissitude of loss and gain, 


Upon the boughs of sheltering leisure hung 

Tn sober plenty ; when the spirit stoops 

‘To drink with gratitude the crystal stream 

Of unreproved enjoyment; and is pleased 

‘To muse, and be saluted by the air 

Of meek repentance, wafting wall-flower scents 

From out the crumbling ruins of fallen pride 

And chambers of transgression, now forlorn. 

O, calin contented days, and peweful nights ! 
Who, when such good can be obtained, would strive 











To reconcile his manhood to w couch 

Soft, as may seem, but, under that disguise, 
‘Stuffed with the thorny substance of the past 
For fixed annoyance ; and full oft beset 
With floating dreams, blnck end disconsolate, 
‘The yapoury phantoms of futurity? 


Within the soul « faculty sbides, 
‘That with interposition, which would hide 
And darken, so can deal that they become 
Contingencies of pomp; and serve to exalt 
Her native brightness. As the ample moon, 
In the deep stillness of a sumimer even 
Rising behind a thick and lofty grove, 
Burns, like an unconsuming fire of light, 
In the green trees ; and, kindling on all sides 
‘Their leafy umbrage, turns tlie dusky veil 
Tote « substance glorious as her own, 
‘Yea, with her own incorporated, by power 
Capacious and serene. Like power abides 
Tu man’s celestial spirit; virtue thos 
Sets forth and maguifies herself; thus feeds 
A calm, a beautiful, and silent fire, 


‘The Solitary by these words waa touched 
With manifest emotion, and exclaimed ; 
But how begin? and wheneet—*The Mind is 

free— 

Resolve,’ the haughty Moralist would say, 
“This single net is all that we demand.’ 
Alas! such wisdom bids a creature fly 
Whose very sorrow is, that time hath shorn 
For suceour ; but perhaps he sits alone 
On stormy waters, tossed in a little boat 
‘That holds but him, and can contain no more! 
Religion tells of amity sublime ” 
Which no condition can preclude ; of Ono 
Who sees all suffering, comprebends all wants, 
All weakness fathomes, can supply all needs: 
But is that bounty absolute t—His gifts, 
Are they not, still, in some degree, rewards 
For nets of service! Can his love extend 
‘To hearts that own not him ! Willshowers of grace, 
When in the sky no promise may be seen, 
Fall to refresh » parched and withered land? 
Or shall the groaning Spirit cast her load 
At the Redeemer’s feet!” 

In ruefel tone, 
With some impatience in bis mien, he spake: 














With inarticulate language. 
For, the Man— 

Who, in this spirit, communes with the Forms 

Of notore, who with understanding heart 

Both knows and loves such objects as excite 

No morbid passions, no disquietude, 

No vengeance, and no hatred—needs must feel 

‘The joy of that pare principle of love 

So deeply, that, unsatisfied with naught 

‘Leas pure and exquisite, he cannot choose 

But seek for objects of a kindred love 

In fellow-natures and a kindred joy. 

Accordingly he by degrees perceives 


From a clear fountain flowing, he looks round 
And seeks for good; and finds the good he secks: 
Until abhorrence and contempt are things 

He only knows by name; and, if he hear, 

From other mouths, the language which theyspeak, 
He is compassionate ; and has no thought, 

No feeling, which can overcome his love, 


And further ; by contemplating these Forms 
In the relations which they hear to man, 
He shall discern, how, through the various means 
Which silently they yield, are multiplied 
The spiritual presences of absont things. 
‘Trust me, that for the instructed, time will eome 
When they shall moet no object but may teach 
Some acceptable lesson to their minds 
Of human sufforing, or of human joy. 
So shall they learn, while all things speak of man, 
‘Their duties from all forms; and general laws, 
And local aecidents, shall tend alike 


‘The glorious habit by which sonse is made 
Subservient still to moral purposes, 
Auxiliar to divine. That change shall clothe 
‘The naked spirit, ceasing to deplore 

‘The barthen of existence, Science then 
‘Shall be a precious visitant ; and then, 

And only then, be worthy of her name: 

For then her heart shall kindle; her dull eye, 
‘Dall and inanimate, no more shall hang 
Chained to its object in brute slavery 5 

Bot taught with patient interest to watch 
‘The processes of things, and serve the cause 








Of order and distinctness, not for this 
Shall it forget that its most noble use, 

Tts most Tlastrious province, rust be found 
In furnishing clear guidance, » support 

Not treacherous, to the mind’s excersies power. 
—So build we up the Being that we are; 
‘Thus deeply drinking-in the soul of things, 
‘We shall be wise perforce ; and, while inspired 
‘By choice, and conscious that the Will is free, 
Shall move unswerving, even as if impelled 

Dy strict necessity, along the path 

Of order and of good. Whate'er we see, 

Or feel, shall tend to quicken and refine ; 
Shall fix, in calmer seats of moral strength, 
Earthly desires ; and raise, to loftier heights 
Of divine love, cur intellectual soul.” 


Here closed the Sage that eloquent harangue, 
Poured forth with fervour in continuous stream, 
‘Such as, remote, mid savage wilderness, 

An Indian Chief discharges from his breast 
Into the hearing of assembled tribes, 

In open circle seated round, and hushed 

As the unbreathing air, when not a leaf 
Stirs in the mighty woods —So did he speak: 
‘Tho words he uttered shall not pass away 
Dispersed, like music that the wind takes up 
By snatches, and lets fall, to be forgotten ; 
No—they sank into me, the bountcous gift 
Of one whom time and nature had made wise, 
Gracing his doctrine with authority 

Which hostile spirits silently allow ; 

Of one accustomed to desires that feed 

On fruitago gathcred from the tree of life; 
‘To hopes on knowledge and experience built; 
Of one in whom permuasion and belief 

Had ripened into faith, and faith become 

A pussionate intuition ; whence the Soul, 
‘Though bound to earth by ties of pity and love, 
From all injurious servitude was free, 


‘The Sun, before his place of rest were reached, 
Had yet to travel far, but unto wa, 
‘To us who stood low in thut hollow dell, 
He had become invisible,—s pomp 
Leaving behind of yellow rudinnee spread 
‘Over the mountain sides, in contrast bold 
With ample shadows, seemingly, no less 
‘Than those resplendent lights, his rich bequest ; 
A dispensation of his evening power, 
—Adown the path that from the glen had bod 
‘The funcral train, the Shepherd and bis Mate 
‘Were seen descending :—forth to grovt them ran 
Our litte Page: the rustic pair approach ; 

















THE PASTOR. 





For my own peaceful lot and happy choice ; 

A choice that from the passions of the world 
Withdrew, and fixed me in a still retreat ; 
Sheltered, but not to social duties lost, 
Secluded, but not buried ; and with song 
Cheering my days, and with industrious thought ; 
With the ever-welcome company of books ; 
With virtuous friendship's soul-sustaining aid, 
And with the blessings of domestic love. 


‘Thus occupied in mind 1 paced along, 
Following the rugged road, by sledge or whoel 
Worn in the moorland, till I overtook 
My two Associates, in the morning sunshine 
Halting together on a rocky knoll, : 
Whence the bare rond descended rapidly 
‘To tho green meadows of anothor vale. 


Here did our pensive Host put forth his hand 
In sign of farewell. “Nay,” the old Man said, 
* The fragrant air its coolness still retains ; 

‘The herds and flocks aro yot abroad to crop 
‘The dewy grass; you cannot leave us now, 

We must not part at this inviting hour.” 

He yielded, though reluctant ; for his mind 
Instinctively disposod him to retira 

‘To his own covert ; ns 0 billow, heaved 

Upon the beach, rolls back into the sea, 

—So we deseend : and winding round a rock 
Attain a point that showed the valley—stretched 
In length before us; aud, not distant far, 
Upon o rising ground a grey church-tawer, 
Whose battlements were screened by tufted trees. 
And towards a crystal Mere, that lay beyond 
Among steep hills and woods embosomed, flowed 
A copious stream with boldly-winding course ; 
Here traceable, there hidden—there again 

‘To sight restored, and glittering in the sun. 

On the stream’s bank, and every where, appeared 
Fair dwellings, single, or in social knots ; 

Some seattered o'er the level, others perched 
On the hill sides, a cheerful quiet scene, 

Now in its morning purity arrayed. 


© As "mid some bappy valley of the Alps,” 
Said I, “once happy, ere tyrannic power, 
Wantonly breaking in upon the Swiss, 

Destroyed their unoffending commonwealth, 

A popular equality reigns hero, 

Save for yon. stately House benesth whose roof 

A raral lord might dwell."—* No feudal pomp, 
Or power,” replied the Wanderer, “ to that House 
Belongs, but there in his allotted Home 

Abides, from year to year, a genuine Pricst, 





The shepherd of his flock ; or, as. king 
Is styled, when most affectionately praised, 
The father of his people. Such iw he; 

And rich and poor, and young and old, rejoice 
Under his spiritual sway. He bath vouchsafed 
To me some portion of a kind regard; 


From academic bowers. He Joved the spot— 

‘Who does not love his native soil!—he prized 

‘The ancient rural character, composed 

Of simple manners, feelings unsupprest 

And undigguived, and strong and serious thought ; 

A character reflected in himself, 

With such embellishment as well beseems 

‘His rook and sacred function. This deep vale 

Winds far in reaches hidden from our sight, 

And one # turreted manorial hall 

Adorns, in which the good Man's ancestors 

Haye dwelt through ages—Patrons of this Cure. 

To them, and to his own judicious pains, 

The Vicar’s dwelling, and the whole domain, 

Owes that presiding aspect which might well 

Attract your notice ; statelier than could else 

Have been bestowed, through course of common 
chance, 


On a5. mawesllliy. mountain Benafion 


‘This maid, oft pausing, we pursned our way ; 
Nor reached the village-churchyard till the sun 
‘Travelling at steadier pace than ours, had risen 
Above the summits of the highest hills, 

And round our path darted oppressive beams. 


As chanced, the portals of the sacred Pile 
Stood open; and we entered. On my frame, 
At such transition from the fervid air, 

A grateful coolness fell, that seemed to strike 
‘The heart, in concert with that temperate awe 
And patural reverence which the place inspired, 
Not raised in nice proportions was the pile, 
But large and masay ; for duration built ; 
With pillars crowded, and the roof upheld 

By naked rafters intricately cromed, 

Like leafless underboughs, in some thick wood, 
All withered by the depth of shade above. 
Admonitory texts inscribed the walls, 

Each, in its ornamental scroll, enclosed ; 




















To king snd people true. A brazen plate, 
Not easily deciphered, told of one 

‘Whose course of earthly honour was begun 

In quality of page among the train 

Of the eighth Henry, when he croseed the seas 
‘His royal state to show, and prove his strength 
In tournament, upon the ficlds of France. 
Another tablet registered the death, 

And praised the gallant bearing, of o Knight 
‘Tried in the sea-fights of the second Charles, 
‘Near this brave Knight his Father lay entombed ; 
And, to the silent language giving voice, 

I read,—how in his manhood’s earlier day 











THE PASTOR. 
We should recoil, stricken with sorrow and. shame, 


To seo disclosed, by such dread proof, how ill 
That which is done accords with what is known 
To reason, and by conscience is enjoined ; 
How idly, how perversely, life’s whole course, 
‘To this eanclusion, deviates from the line, 
Or of the end stops short, proposed to all 
At her aspiring outset. 

Mark the babe 


Not long acenstomed to this breathing world ; 
One that hath barely learned. to shape a smile, 
‘Though yet irrational of coul, to grasp 
‘With tiny finger—to let fall » tear; 
Anil, a3 the heavy cloud of sleep dissolves, 
‘To stretch his limbs, bemocking, as might scom, 
The outward functions of intelligent man ; 
A grave proficient in amusive feats 
Of puppetry, that from the lap declare 
His expectations, and announce his claims 
‘To that inheritance which millions rue 
‘That they were ever born to! In due time 
A day of solemn ceremonial comes ; 
When they, who for this Minor hold in trust 
Rights that transcend the loftiest heritage 
Of mere humanity, present their Charge, 
For this oceasion daintily adorned, 
At the baptismal font. And when the pure 
And consecrating element hath cleansed 
The original stain, the child is there received 
Into the second ark, Christ's church, with trust 
That he, from wrath redeemed, therein shall float 
Over the billows of this troublesome world 
To the fair land of everlasting life. 
Corrupt affections, covetous desires, 
Are all renounced ; high as the thooght of man 
Can carry virtue, virtue is professed ; 
A dedication made, a promise given 
For due provision to control and guide, 
And unremitting progress to ensure 
Ta holiness and truth." 

“ You cannot blame,” 
Here interposing fervently I said, 
Rites which attest that Man by nature lies 
Bedded for good and evil in a gulf 
Fearfully low; nor will your jadgment scorn 
Those services, whereby attempt is made 
To lift the creature toward that eminence 
On which, now fallen, crewhile in majesty 
He stood ; ar if not so, whose top serene 


‘That what the Soul perceives, if glory lost, 























Lies within reach, and one day shall be gained.” 


“1 blame them not,” he calmly auswered—* no ; 
‘The outward ritual and established forms 
With which communities of men invest 
‘These inward feelings, and the aspiring vows 
‘To which the lips give publie utterance 
Are both a natural process; and by me 
Shall pass uncensured ; though the issue prove, 
Bringing from age to age its own reproach, 
Incongruous, impotent, and blank.—But, oh! 
If to be weak is to be wrotchod—miserable, 
As the lost Angel by a human voice 
Hath mournfully pronounced, then, in my mind, 
Far better not to move at all than move 
By impulse sent from such illusive power,— 
‘That finds and cannot fasten down ; that grasps 
And is rejoiced, and loses while it grasps 5 
‘That tempts, emboldens—for a time sustains, 
And then betrays ; accuses and inflicts 
Remorseless punishment ; and so retreads 
‘The inevitable circle: better far 
‘Than this, to graze the herb in thoughtless peace, 
By foresight or remembrance, undisturbed ! 


Philosophy | and thou more vaunted name 
Religion | with thy statelier retinue, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity—from the visible world 
Choose for your emblems whatsoe’er ye find 
Of eafest guidance or of firmest trast— 
The torch, the star, the anchor ; nor except 
The cross itself, at whose unconscious feet 
‘The generations of mankind have knelt 
Ruefully seized, and shedding bitter tears, 
And through that conflict seeking rest—of you, 
High-titled Powers, am I constrained to ask, 
Here standing, with the unvoyageable sky 
In faint reflection of infinitude 
Stretehed overhead, and at my pensive feet 
A snbterraneous magazine of bones, 
In whose dark vaults my own shall soon be bid, 
Where are your triumphs! your dominion where? 
And in what age admitted and confirmed? 
—Not for a happy land do I enquire, 
Island or grove, that hides a blessed fow 
Who, with obedience willing and sincere, 
‘To your serene authorities conform ; 
But whom, I ask, of individual Souls, 
Have ye withdrawn from passion’s crooked ways, 
Inspired, and thoroughly fortified !—If the heart 
Could. be to its inmost folds 





By sight undazzled with the glare of praise, 
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‘The other—like 4 stately sycamore, 
‘That spreads, in gentle porup, its honied shade. 


A general greeting was exchanged ; and soon 
‘The Pastor learned that his approach had given 
A welcome interruption to discourne 
Grave, and in truth too often sad —* In Man 
Achild of hopet Do generations press 
‘On generations, without progress made t 
Halts the individual, ere his hairs be grey, 
Perforce! , Are wo a creature in whom good 
Preponderntes, or evil Doth the will 
Acknowledge reason’s law! A living power 
Is virtue, or no better than a name, 

Fleeting as health or beanty, and unsound! 

So that the only substance which remains, 

(For thus the tenor of complaint hath run) 
Among #0 many shadows, are the pains 

And penalties of miserable life, 

Doomed to decay, and then expire in dust! 
—Our cogitations this way have been drawn, 
‘Theseare the points,” the Wanderer said, “onwhich 
Our inquest turns—Accord, good Sir! the light 
Of your experience to dispel this gloom; 

| By your persuasive wisdom shall the heart 
‘That frets, or languishes, be stilled and cheered.” 


“Our nature,” said the Priest, in mild reply, 
“Angels may weigh and fathom: they perceive, 
With undistempered and unclouded spirit, 
‘The object as it is; but, for ourselves, 

That speculative height we may not reach, 
The good and evil are our own; and we 

Are that which we would contemplate from far. 
Knowledge, for ua, is difficult to gain— 

Is difficult to gain, and hard to keep— 

As virtue’s self; like virtue is beset 

With snares ; tried, tempted, subject to decay. 
Love, admiration, fear, desire, and hate, 
Blind were we without these: through these alone 
Are capable to notice or discern 

Or to record ; we judge, but cannot be 
Indifferent judges. 'Spite of proudest boast, 
Reason, best reason, is to imperfect man 

An effort only, and a noble aim 5 

A crown, an attribute of sovereign power, 
Still to be courted—never to be won. 

—Look forth, or each man dive into himself ; 
What sees he but a creature too perturbed ; 
‘That is transported to excess; that yearns, 
Regrets, or trembles, wrongly, or too much ; 
Hopes rashily, in dingust as rash recoils ; 
Battons on spleen, or moulders in despair! 
‘Thus comprehension fails, and truth is missed ; 





Spread, from disease, whose subtle injury Inrks 
Within the very faculty of sight, 


Yet for the general purposes of faith 
Tn Providence, for solace an support, 
We may not doubt that who can best subject 
‘The will to reason's law, can strictliest live 
And act in that obedience, he shall gain 
The clearest apprehension of those truths, 
Which unassisted reason's utmost power 
Is too infirm to reach. But, waiving this, 
And our regards confining within bounds 
Of less exalted consciousness, through which 
The very multitude are free to range, 
We safely may affirm that human life 
Is either fair and tempting, a soft scene 
Grateful to sight, refreshing to the soul, 
Or « forbidden tract of cheerless view ; 
Even as the same is looked at, or approached. 
Thus, when in changeful April fields are white 
With new-fallen snow, if from the sullen north 
Your walk conduct you hither, ere the sun 

filled 


With mounds transversely lying side by side 
From east to west, before you will appear 

An unillumined, blank, and dreary, plainy 
With more than wintry cheerlessness and gloom. 
Saddening the heart. Go forward, and look bnek ; 
Look, from the quarter whonce the lord of light, 
Of life, of love, and gladness doth dispense 

‘His beams ; which, unexcluded in their fall, 
Upon the southern side of every grave 

Have gently exercised a melting power ; 

Then will » vernal prospect greet your eye, 

All fresh and beautiful, and green and bright, 
‘Hopeful and cheerful ;—vanished is the pall 
‘That overspread and chilled the sacred turf, 
‘Vanished or hidden; and the whole domain, 
‘To some, too lightly minded, might appear 

A meadow carpot for the daneing hours. 
—This contrast, not unsuitable to life, 

Is to that other state more apposite, 

‘Death and its two-fold aspect! wintry—one, 
Cold, sullen, blank, from hope and joy shut out ; 
‘The other, which the ray divine hath touched, 
Replete with vivid promise, bright as spring.” 


“ We seo, then, as we feel," the Wanderer thus 
With a complacent animation apake, 
“ And in your judgment, Sir! the mind's repose 
‘On evidence is not to be ensured 
By act of naked reason. Moral truth 











An earth-despising dignity of 


‘Wiso in that union, and without if blind !"” 
| Tho way,” said I, “to court, if not obtain 
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Is undergone; the transit made that shows 
‘The very Soul, revealed as she departs. 
Yet, on your first suggestion, will I give, 
Ere we descend into these silent vaults, 
‘One picture from the living. 

You behold, 


High on the breast of yon dark mountain, dark 
With stony barrennoss, a shining speck 

Bright as sunbeam sleeping till a shower 

Bruch it away, or cloud pass over it; 

And such it might be deemed—a sleeping sunbeam ; 
But ‘tis a plot of cultivated ground, 

Cut off, an island im the dusky waste; 


The tiller's hand, a hermit might have chosen, 
For opportunity presented, thence 

Far forth to send his windering eye o'er land 
And ocean, and look down upon the works, 

‘The habitations, and the ways of men, 

Himeolf unsoen! But no tradition tells 

‘That ever hermit dipped his maple dish 

In the sweet spring that lurks "mid yon green fields; 
And no such visionary views belong 

To those who occupy and till the ground, 
High on that mountain where they long have dwelt 
A wedded pair in childless solitude. 

A house of stones collected on the spot, 

By rude hands built, with rocky knolls in front, 
Backed also by » ledge of rock, whose crest 

Of bireh-trees waves over the chimnoy top ; 

A rough abode—in colour, shape, and size, 

Such as in unsafe times of border-war 

Might have been wished for and contrived, to elude 
The eye of roving plunderer—for their need 
Suffices ; and unshaken bears the assanit 

Of their most dreaded foe, the strong South-west 
In anger blowing from the distant sea. 

—Alone within hor solitary hut ; 

There, or within the compass of her fields, 

At any moment may the Dame be found, 

‘True as the stock-dove to her shallow nest 

And to the grove that holds it. Sho boguiles 





Even at the worst, 4 smooth stream of content, 
Until the expected hour at which her Mate 
Prom the far-distant quarry's vault returns; 
And by his converse crowns a silent day 

With evening cheerfalness. In powers of mind, 
In seale of culture, few among mny flock 

Hold lower rank than this sequestered pair: 


But true humility descends from heaven ; 

And that best gift of heaven hath fallen on them ; 
Abundant recompense for every want, 

—Stoop from your height, ye proud, and copy these! 
Who, in their noiseless dwelling-place, can hear 
‘The voice of wisdom whispering scripture texts 
Por tho mind’s government, or tomper’s peace ; 
And recommending for their mutual need, 
Forgiveness, patience, bope, and charity {” 


© Much was I pleased,” the grey-haired Wanderer 


“ When to those shining fields our notice first 
You turned ; and yet more pleased have from your 
lips 


Gathered this fair report of them who dwell 

In that retirement; whither, by such conrse 

Of evil hap and good as oft awnits 

A tired way-faring man, once J was brought 

While traversing alone yon mountain pass 

Dark on my read the autumnal evening fell, 

And night sueceeded with unusual gloom, 

So hazardous that fect and hands became 

Guides better than mine eyes—until a light 

High in the gloom appeared, too high, methought, 

For human habitation ; but J longed 

To reach it, destitute of other hope. 

T looked with steadiness ns sailors look 

‘On the north star, or watch-tower’s distant lamp, 

And saw the light—now fixed—and shifting now— 

Not like s dancing meteor, but in line 

Of never-varying motion, to and fro, 

It is no night-fire of the naked bills, 

Thought [—some friendly covert must bo near. 

With this persuasion thitherward my steps 

I turn, and reach at last tho guiding light ; 

Joy to myself! but to the heart of hor 

‘Who there was standing on the open hill, 

(The same kind Matron whom your tongue hath 
praised) 

Alarm and disappointment ! The alarm 

Ceased, when she learned through what mishap I 


came, 
And by what help had gained those distant flelds. 
Drawn from ber cottage, om that ary height, 
Bearing a lantern in her hand she stood, 
Or paced the ground—to guide her Husband home, 
‘By that unwearied signal, kenned afar ; 
An anxious duty! which the lofty site, 






















‘By theso obstructions, ‘round. 
A fortilising moisture,” sid the Swain, 

* Gathers, and is preserved ; and feeding dews 
“And damps, through all the droughty summer 


day 

« From out their substance issuing, maintain 
« Herbage that never fails: no grass springs up 
* So green, so fresh, so plentiful, as mine!” 
But thinly sown these natures; rare, st Jeast, 
The mutual aptitude of seed and soil 
‘That yields sueh kindly product. He, whose bed 
Perhaps yon loose sods cover, the poor Pensioner 
Brought yesterday from our sequestered dell 
Here to lie down in lasting quiet, he, 
If living now, could otherwise report 
Of rustic lonetiness: that grey-haired Orphan— 
So call him, for humanity to him 
No parent was—feclingly could have told, 
In life, in death, what solitade can breed 
Of selfishness, and cruelty, and vice; 
Or, if it breed not, hath not power to cure. 
—Biut your compliance, Sir! with our request 
My words too long have hindered.” 

Undeterred, 


Perhaps incited rather, by these shocks, 

Th no ungracious opposition, given 

To the confiding spirit of his own 
Experienced faith, the reverend Pastor said, 
Around him looking ; “ Where shall 1 begin ! 
Who shall be first selected from my flock 
Gathered together in their peaceful fold” 

He paused—and having lifted up his eyes 

To the pure heaven, he cast them down again 
Upon the earth beneath his feet ; and spake :— 


“To a mysteriously-united pair 
This place is consecrate ; to Death and Life, 
And to the best affections that proceed 
From thir conjunction ; censecrate to faith 
In him who bled for man upon the cross ; 
Hallowed to revelation ; and no less 
To reasons mandates; and the hopes divine 
Of pure imagination ;—above all, 
‘To charity, and love, that have provided, 
Within these preeincts, a capacious bed. 
And receptacle, open to the good 
And evil, to the just and the unjust ; 
In which they find an equal resting-pilace : 
Even as the multitude of kindred brooks 
And streams, whose murmur fills this hollow vale, 
Whether their course be turbulent or anooth, 
‘Their waters clear or sullied, all are lost 
Within the bosom of yan crystal Lake, 
And end their journey in the same repose! 











Ani blest are they who sleep ;. and we that know, 
‘While in a spot like this we breathe and walk, 
‘That all beneath us by the wings are covered 

Of motherly humanity, outepread 

And gathering all within their tender shade, 
‘Though loth and slow to come! A batile-field, 
In stillness left when slaughter is no more, 

With this compared, makes a strange spectacle! 
A dismal prospect yields the wild shore strewn: 
With wrecks, and trod by feet of young and old 
Wandering about in miserable search 

Of friends or kindred, whom the angry sea 
Restores not to their prayer! Ah! who would 






























From the delights of charity eut off, © 

‘To pity dead, the oppressor and the opprest ; 
‘Tyrants who utter the destroying word, 

And slaves who will consent to be destroyed— 
Were of one species with the sheltered few, 
Who, with » dutifal and tender hand, 
Lodged, in a dear appropriated spot, 

‘This file of infants; some that never breathed 
‘The vital air; others, which, though allowed 
‘That privilege, did yet expire too soon, 

Or with too brief a warning, to admit 
Administration of the holy rite 

‘That lovingly consigns the babe to the arms 
Of Jesus, and his everlasting care, 

‘These that in trembling hope are Inid apart; 
And the besprinkled nurding, unrequired 
Till he begins to smile upon the breast 

‘That feeds him ; and the tottering litthe-one 
‘Taken from air and sunshine when the rose 
Of infancy first blooms upon his cheek ; 

The thinking, thoughtless, school-boy ; the bold 


youth 

Of soul impetuous, and the bashful maid 

Smitten while all the promises of life 

Are opening round her; those of middle age, 

Cast down while confident in strength they stand, 

Like pillars fixed more firmly, as might seem, 

And more secure, by very weight of all 

‘That, for support, rests on them ; the decayed 

And burthensome ; and lastly, that poor few 

Whose light of reason is with age extinct ; 

‘The hopeful and the hopeless, first and last, 

‘The earliest summoned and the longest spared— 

Are here deposited, with tribute paid 

Various, but unto each some tribute paid ; 

As if, amid these peaceful hills and groves, 
er 






































































| "Of feeling to produce them, without aid 

| From the pure soul, the sonl sublime and pure ; 
With her two faculties of eye and ear, 

| The one by which a creatare, whom his sins 
‘Have rendered prone, can upward look to heaven; 


Whispering those truths in stillness, which the 
Worn, 
‘To the four quarters of the winds, proclaims. 


BOOK SIXTH, 


—— 


THE CHURCH-YARD AMONG THE 
MOUNTAINS. 
— 
ARGUMENT. 
‘Poet's Address to the State and Church of England~The 
Pastor not Inferior to the ancient Worthies of tho 


- lonely Miner—An tnstanoe of perseverance— 
‘Which leads by contrast to an exampleof abused talents, 
‘Irresslution, and weaknees—folitary, applying this 
covertly to his own case, asks for an instance of some 


Hat to the crown by Freee 
An English Sovereign's brow f 
Whereon be sits! Whose di 
In veneration and the p 
‘Whose steps are equity, 
—Hail to the State of Ex 
With this a salutation as devo 
Made to the spiritual fabric 
Founded in truth ; by blood 
Cemented ; by the hands of 
In beauty of holiness, with on 
Decent and unreproved, 
‘Tho majesty of both, shall 
‘They may endure long as 
‘This favoured Land, or 


And 0, yo swelling hills, 
Besprent from shore to 
And spires whose silent fin, 
Nor wanting, at wide inter 
Of ancient minster lifted a 
Of the dense air, which to 
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To intercept the sun's glad beams—may ne‘er 
‘That true succession fail of English hearts, 
Who, with ancestral feeling, can perceive 
What in those holy structures ye possess 
Of ornamental interest, and the charm 

Of pious sentiment diffused afar, 

And human charity, and social love. 

—Thus never shall the indignities of tine 
Approach their reverend graces, unopposed ; 
Nor shall the elements be free to hurt 
‘Their fnir proportions ; nor the blinder rage 
Of bigot zeal madly to overturn ; 

And, if the desolating hand of war 

Spare them, they shall continue to bestow, 
Upon the thronged abodes of busy men. 
(Depraved, and ever prone to fill the mind 
Exclusively with transitory things) 

An air and mien of dignified pursuit; 

Of sweet civility, on rustic wilds, 


The Poet, fostering for his native Innd 
Such hope, entreats that servants may abound 
Of those pure altara worthy ; ministers 
Detached from pleasure, to the love of gain 
Superior, insusceptible of pride, 
And by ambitious longings undisturbed; 
Men, whose delight is where their duty leads 
Or fixes them ; whose least distinguished day 
Shines with some portion of that heavenly lustre 
Which makes the sabbath lovely in the sight 
Of blessed angels, pitying human cares. 
—<And, as on earth it is the doom of truth 
‘To be perpetunlly attacked by foes 
Open or covert, be that priesthood still, 
For ber defence, replenished with a band 
Of strenuous champions, in scholastic arts 
‘Thoroughly disciplined ; nor (if in course 
Of the revolving world’s disturbances 
Cause should reeur, which righteous Heaven avert ! 
‘To mect such trial) from their spiritan] sires 
Degenerate ; who, constrained to wield the sword 
Of disputation, shrunk not, though assailed 
With hostile din, and combating in sight 
Of angry umpires, partial and unjust ; 
‘And did, thereafter, bathe their hands in fire, 
So to declare the conscience satisfied : 
Nor for their bodies would accept release ; 
But, blessing God and praising him, bequeathed 
With their last breath, from out the smouldering 

Hame, 

The faith which they by diligence had earned, 
Or, through illuminating grace, received, 
Por their dear countrymen, and all mankind. 
0 high example, constancy divine! 








Even such a Man (inheriting the zeal 
And from the sanctity of elder times 
Not deviating, —a priest, the like of whom, 
‘If multiplied, and in their stations set, 
Would o'er the bosom of a joyful Innd 
Spread true religion and her genuine fruits)” 
Before me stood that day ; on holy ground 
Franght with the relies of mortality, 
Esalting tender themes, by just degrees 
‘To lofty raised ; and to the highest, last ; 


‘That basis laid, dhose principles of faith 
Announced, as 4 preparatory act 

Of reverence done to the spirit of the place, 
‘The Pastor cast his eyes upon the ground ; 
Not, as before, like one oppressed with awe, 
But with a mild and social cheerfulness; 
“Then to the Solitary turned, and spake, 


At morn or eve, in your retired domain, 
Perchance you sot unfrequently have marked 
A Visitor—in quest of herbs and flowers; 

Too delicate employ, a8 would appear, 

For one, who, though of drooping mien, had yet 
From nature's kindliness received a frame 
Robust as ever rural labour bred." 


‘Tho Solitary answered ; “Such » Form 
Full well I recollect, We often crossed 
Fach other's path ; but, as tho Intrader seemed 
Fondly to prize the silence which he kept, 
And [ as willingly did cherish mine, 
We met, and passed, like shadows. I have heard, 
From my good Host, that being crazed In brain 
By unrequited love, he sealed the roeks, 
Dived into caves, and pierced the matted woods, 
In hope to find some virtuous herb of power 
‘To cure his malady |” 

‘The Vicar smiled,— 
“ Alns! before to-morrow’s sun goes down 
His babitation will be here; for kim 
‘That open grave is destined.” 
“ Died be then 

Of pain and grief” the Solitary asked, 
* Do not believe it; never could that be!” 


© He loved," the Vicar answered, “deeply loved, 

Loved fondly, truly, fervently ; and dared 

At length to tell his love, but sued in vain; 

Rejected, yea repelled ; and, if with scorn 

Upon the haughty maiden’s brow, ’tis but 
ER? 


























‘worthier of regard than he, 
In the transition of that bitter hour ! 
‘Lost was she, lont ; nor could the Sufferer any 
‘That in the act of preference he had been 
‘Unjustly dealt with ; but the Maid was gone! 
ad vanished from his prospects and desires; 
‘Not by translation to the heavenly choir 


complete,— 
« Joy bo heir Tot, and happiness, he eried, 
# His Jot and bors, as misery must be mine !* 


‘Such was that strong concussion ; but the Man, 
‘Who trembled, trunk and limbs, like some huge oak 
By a fierce tempest shaken, soon resumed 
‘The stedfast quiet natural to a mind 
Of composition gentle and sedate, 

And, in its movements, circumspect and slow. 
To books, and to the long-forenken desk, 
O'er which enchnined by science he had loved 
To bend, he stoutly re-addressed himself, 
Resolved to quell his pain, and seareh for truth 
With keener appetite (if that might be) 
And closer industry, Of what ensued 
Within the heart no outward sign appeared 
‘Till a betraying sickliness was scen 
‘To tinge his cheek ; and through his frame it crept 
With slow mutation unconcealable ; 
Such oniversal change as autumn makes 
In the fair body of a leafy grove 
Discoloured, then divested. 

3 "Tis affirmed 


By poets skilled in nature’s secret ways 
‘That Love will not submit to be controlled 
‘By mastery :—and the good Man lacked not friends 
Who strove to insti! this truth into his mind, 
A mind in all heart-mysterice unyersed, 
* Go to the hile,’ said one, ‘remit a while 
Ae Real diligence —at early morn 
the fresh air, explore the heaths and woods; 
Nea etek 0217 sts ep, 
* By caloulationa snge, the ebb and flow 
Gf shag aa apide Citi bo ell 
“Do you, for your own benefit, construct 
A calendar of flowers, plucked a they blow 
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‘By others dreaded as the fucklees thrall 
-Of subterranean Spirits feeding hope 
By various mockery of sight and sown ; 
Hope after hope, encouraged and destroyed. 
—But when the lord of seasons had matured 
‘the fruits of earth through space of twice ten years, 
‘The mountain’s entrails offered to his view 
And trembling grasp the long-deferred reward. 
Not with more transport did Columbus greet 
_A world, his rich discovery! But our Swain, 
A very hero till his point was gained, 
Proved all unable to support the weight 
Of prosperous fortune. On tho fields he looked 
With an unsettled liberty of thought, 
Wishes and endless schemes ; by daylight walked 
Giddy and restless ; ever and anon 
Quaffed in- his gratitude immoderate cups; 
And truly might be said to die of jay! 
He vanished ; but conspicuous to this day 
‘Tho path romains that linked his eottage-door 
To the mine’s mouth; a long and slanting track, 
Upon the rugged mountain's stony side, 
Worn by his daily visits to and from 
‘The darksome centre of a constant hope. 
This vestige, neither force of beating rai, 
Nor the vicissitudes of frost and thaw 
Shall cause to fade, till ages pase away 5 
And it is named, in memory of the event, 
| ‘The Part or Pensevenasce.” 
“Thou from whom 
Man has -his strength,” exclaimed the Wanderer, 
*ohl 
Do thou direet it! ‘To the virtuous grant 
‘The penetrative eye which can perceive 
In this blind world the guiding vein af hope 
‘That, like this Labourer, such may dig thoir way, 
** Unsbaken, unseduced, unterrified ;* 
Grant to the wise Ais firmness of resolve!" 


“That prayer were not superfluous,” said the 


Priest, 
* Amid the noblest relies, proudest dust, 
‘That Westminster, for Britain's glory, holds 


Which wafts that prayer to heaven, is due to all, 
‘Whererer laid, who living fell below 

‘Their virtue’s humbler mark; a sigh of pain 

If to the opposite extreme they sank. 

How would you pity her who yonder rests ; 
Him, farther off ; the pair, who here are Inid ; 
But, above all, that mixtare of earth's mould 
Whom sight of this green hillock to my mind 
Recals ! 








He lived not till his locks were nipped 


‘To mix the manly brown with silver grey, 
Gave obvions instance of the sad effect 
Produced, when thoughtless Folly hath usurped 
‘The natural crown that sage Experience wears, 
Gay, volatile, ingenious, quick ta learn, 
And prompt to exhibit all that he possessed 
Or could perform ; a zealous actor, hired 
Into the troop of mirth, a soldior, sworn 
Into the lists of giddy 
‘Such was he; yet, as if within his frame 
‘Two several souls alternately had lodged, 
‘Two sets of manners could the Youth put on; 
And, fraught with anties as the Indian bird 
‘That writhes and chatters in her wiry cago, 
Was graceful, when it pleased him, smooth and stift 
As the mute swan that fonts adown the stream, 
Or, on the waters of the unruftled lake, 
Anchors her placid beauty. Not a leaf, 
‘That flutters on the bough, than ho; 
And not a flower, that droops in the green shade, 
More winningly reserved! If ye enquire 
How such consummate eleganee was bred 
Amid these wilds, this answer may suffice ; 
"Twas Nature's will; who sometimes undertakes, 
For the reproof of human vanity, 
Art to outstrip in her peculiar walk. 

for this endowed 
With personal gifts, and bright instinetive wit, 
While both, embellishing each other, stood 
‘Yet farther recommended by the eharm: 
Of fine demeanour, and by dance and song, 
And skill in letters—every fancy shaped 
Fair expectations ; nor, when to the world’s 
Capacious field forth went the Adventurer, there 
Were he and his attainments overlooked, 
Or seantily rewarded ; but all hopes, 
Cherished for him, he suffered to depart, 
Like blighted buds ; or clouds that mimicked land 
Before the sailor's eye ; or diamond drops 
‘That sparkling decked the morning grass ; oraughit 
‘That was attractive, and hath ceased to be! 


Yet, when this Prodigal returned, the rites 

‘Of joyfal greeting were on him bestowed, 

Who, by humiliation undeterred, 

Sought for his weariness a place of rest 

Within his Fathor’s gates—Whence came he {— 
clothed 

In tattered garb, from hovels where abides 

Necessity, the stationary host 
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‘The new succession, as a line of kings [ee 5 that—spurning 
Whose oath had virtue to protect the land The field of selfish difference and dispute, 
Against the dive assaults of papacy And every care which transitory things, 
And arbitrary rule, But launch thy bark Earth and the kingdoms of the earth, create— 
On the distempered flood of public life, Doth, by a rapture of forgetfalners, 


And cause for most rare triamph will be thine 
Tf, spite of keenest eye and steadiest hand, 
The stream, that bears thee forward, prove not, soon 
Or late, a perilous master, Ho—who oft, 
Beneath the battlements and stately trees 
That round his mansion cast a sober gloom, 
Had moralised on this, and other truths 

Of kindred import, pleased and satisfied — 
Was forced to vent his wisdom with a sigh 
Heaved from the heart in fortnne’s bitterness, 
When he had crushed « plentiful estate 

By ruinous contest, to obtain a sent 

In Britain’s senate, Fruitless was the attempt: 
And while the uproar of that desperate strife 
Continued yet to vibrate on his ear, 

‘The vanquished Whig, under a borrowed name, 
(For the mere sound and echo of his own 
Haunted him with senentions of disgust 

‘That he was glad to lose) slunk from the world 
‘To the deep shade of those untravelled Wilds ; 
In which the Scottish Laind had long possessed 
An undisturbed abode. Here, then, they met, 
‘Two doughty champions ; flaming Jacobite 
And sullen Hanoverian! You might think 
‘That loses and vexations, less severe 

‘Than those which they had severally sustained, 
Would have inclined each to abate his zeal 
Por his ungrateful cause ; no-—T have heard 
My reverend Father tell that, ‘mid tho calm 
CS eae ee eee Les Een aes 


And vexed the market-place. But in the breasts 
Of these opponents gradually was wrought, 
With little change of general sentiment, 

Sach loaning towards each other, that their days 
By choice were spent in constant fellowship ; 
And if, at times, they fretted with the yoke, 
Those very bickerings made them love it more. 


A favourite boundary to their lengthened walks 
This Chureh-yard was, And,whether theyhadeome 
‘Treading their path in xympathy and linked 

In social converse, or by some short space 
Discreetly parted to preserve the peace, 

‘One spirit seldom failed to extend its sway 

Over both minds, when they awhile had marked 
‘The visible quiet of this holy ground, 

And breathed ite soothing air ;—the spirit of hopo 











Which olse the Christian virtue mighthave claimed. 


‘There live who yet remember here to have seen 
‘Their courtly figures, seated on the stump 
Of an old yew, their favourite resting-plaee. 
‘But as the remnant of the long-lived tree 
‘Was disappearing by a swift decay, 
‘They, with joint care, determined to erect, 
Upon its site, s dial, that might stand 
For public use preserved, and thus survive 
As their own monument: for this 
Was the particular spot, in which they wished 
(And Heaven was pleased to aceamplish the desire) 
‘That, undivided, their remains should lie. 
So, where the mouldered tree had stood, was raised. 
Yon structure, framing, with the ascent of steps 
‘That to the decorated pillar lead, 
A work of art more sumptuous than might seem 
‘To suit this place; yet built in no proud scorn 
Of rustic homeliness ; they only aimed 
‘To ensure for it respectful guardianship, 
Around the margin of the plate, wherean 
‘The shadow falls to note the stealthy hours, 
Winds an inseriptive legend.”—At these words 
‘Thither we turned ; and gathered, as we read, 
‘The appropriate sense, in Latin nambers couched 
€ Time flies ; it is his melancholy task 
To bring, and bear away, delusive hopes, 
And re-produce the troubles he destroys. 
But, while his blindness thus is occupied, 
Discerning Mortal! do thow serve the will 
Of Time's eternal Master, and that peace, 
Which the world wants, shall be for thee confirmed f* 





Smooth verse, inspired by no unlettered Muse,” 
Exclaimed the Seeptic, “and tho strain of thought 
Accords with nature's language ;—the soft voice 
Of yon white torrent falling down the rocks 
Speaks, less distinctly, to the came effect. 
If, then, their blended influence be not lost 
Upon our hearts, not wholly lost, I grant, 
Even upon mine, the more are we required 
‘To feel for those among our fellow-men, | 
Who, offering no cbelsance to the world, | 
Are yct made desperate by * too quick o sense | 
Of constant infolicity,’ ent olf 
From peace like exiles on some barren rock, 
‘Their life’s appointed prison ; not more free 








|} Loth to disturb what Heaven hath hushed in peace. 


|| —Still teas, far less, am T inclined to treat 


| And might 
Be recognised by all— “ Ah! do not think,” 
‘The Wanderer somewhat eagerly exclaimed, 
Wish eould be ours that you, for such poor gain, 
| (Gain shall T call it?—gain of what !—for whom ') 
‘Should breathe » 
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‘It was no momentary 


happiness 

To have one Enclosure where the volec that apeaks 
In envy or detraction is not heard ; 
Which malice may not enter ; where the traces 
Of evil inclinations are unknown ; 
Whore love and pity tenderly nnite 
With resignation ; and no jarring tone 
Intrudes, the peaceful concert to disturb 
Of mmity and gratitude.” 

© Thus sanetioned,” 
The Pastor said, * I willingly confine 
My narratives to subjects that excite 
Feelings with these accordant ; love, exteem, 


Retired and covert ; so that ye shall have 
Clear images before your gladdened eyes 
Of nature's unambitious underwood, 
And flowers that prosper in the shade, And 

when 
I speak of such among my flock as swerved 
Or fell, those only shall be singled out 
Upon whose lapse, or error, something more 
‘Than brotherly forgiveness may attend ; 
To such will we restrict our notice, else 
Better my tongue were mute. 

And yet there are, 

I feel, good reasons why we should not leave 
Wholly untraced a more forbidding way. 
For, strength to persevere and to support, 
And energy to conquer and repel— 
‘These clements of virtue, that declare 
‘The native grandeur of the human soul— 
Are oft-times not unprofitably shown 
In tho perverseness of o selfish course: 
‘Truth every day exemplified, no less 
In the grey cottage by the murmuring stream 
‘Than in fantastic conqueror’s roving camp, 
Or ‘mid the factions senate unappalled 
Whoe'er may sink, or rise—to sink again, 
As merciless proscription ebbs and flows. 


There,” said tho Vicar, pointing as he spake, 
“ A woman rests in peace ; surpassed by few 
In power of mind, and eloquent discourse. 
‘Toll was her stature; her complexion dark 
And satarnine ; her head not raised to hold 
Converse with heaven, nor yet deprest towards 


earth, 
But in projection carried, as she walked 
For ever musing. Sunken were her eyes; 
Wrinkled and furrowed with habitual thought 
‘Was her broad forehead ; like the brow of one 
Whose visual nerve shrinks from » painful glare 


















Of overpowering light.—While yet a child, 
She, ‘mid the humble flowerets af the vale, 
‘Towered like the imperial thistle, not unfurnished 
With its appropriate graco, yet rather seeking 
‘To be admired, than coveted and loved. 

Even at that age she ruled, « sovereign queen, 
Over her comrades; else their simple sports, 
‘Wanting all relish for her strenuous mind, 
Had crossed her only to be shunned with scorn. 
—Oh?! pang of sorrowful regret for those 
Whom, in their youth, sweet study has enthralled, 
‘That they have lived for harsher servitude, 
Whether in soul, in body, or estate ! 
Such doom was hers; yet nothing could sabdue 
Her keen desire of knowledge, nor efface 
‘Those brighter images by books imprest 
Upon her memory, faithfully as stars 

‘That oceupy their places, and, though oft 
Hidden by clouds, and oft bodimmed by haze, 
Are not to be extinguished, nor impaired. 


‘Two passions, both degenerate, for they both 
Began in honour, gradually obtained 
Rule over ber, and vexed her daily life ; 
<a or cious thrift ; 

And a strange thraldom of maternal love, 
‘That held her spirit, in its own despite, 


And tears, in pride suppressed, in shame con- 
cealed— 


To a poor dissolute Son, her only child. 
—Her welded days had opened with mishap, 
Whence dire dependence. What could she perform 
‘To shake the burthen off! Ak! there was folt, 
Indignantly, the weakness of her sex. 

She mused, resolved, adhered to her resolve 5 
‘The band grew elack in alms-giving, the heart 
Closed by degrees to charity ; heaven's blessing 
Not seeking from that source, she placed her trust 
Tn coaselest pains—and strictest parsimony 
Which sternly hoarded all that could be spared, 
From each day's need, out of each day's least vain, 


‘Thus all was re-established, and a pile 
Constroetod, that sufficed for every end, 
Save the contentment of the builder's mind ; 
A mind by nature indisposed to aught 
So placid, so inactive, as content ; 

A mind intolerant of lasting peace, 

And cherishing the pang her heart deplored. 
Dread life of conflict! which I oft compared 
‘To the agitation of a brook that rans 

Down a recky mountain, buried now and lost 














Hf not in beauty yet in sprightly air, 
Was hapless Ellen.—No one toyehed the ground 
So deftly, and the nicest maiden’s locks 

Less gracefully were braided ;—but this praise, 
Methinks, would better suit another place. 


She loved, and fondly deemed herself beloved. 
—The road is dim, the eurrent wyperceived, 
‘The weakness painful and most pitiful, 

By which s virtuons woman, in pure youth, 

May be delivered to distress and shame. 

‘Such fate was hers—The last time Ellen danced, 

Among her equals, round Tae Jorven Tax, 

She bore a sceret burthen ; and full soon 

Was left to tremble for a breaking vow,— 

‘Then, to bewail a sternly-broken vow, 

Alone, within her widowed Mother's house. 

It was the season of unfolding leaves, 

Of days advancing toward their utmost length, 

And small birds singing happily to mates 

Happy as they. With spirit-saddening power 

Winds pipe through fading woods ; but those blithe 
notes 

Strike the deserted to the heart; I speak 

Of what I know, and what wo feol within, 

—Beside the cottage in which Ellen dwelt 

Stands a tall ash-troe; to whose topmost twit 

A thrush resorts, and annually chants, 

At morn and evening from that naked perch, 

While all the undergrove is thick with leaves, 

A timo-beguiling ditty, for delight 

Of his fond partner, silent in the nest. 

—‘ Ah why,’ enid Ellen, sighing to herself, 

€ Why do not words, and kiss, and solemn pledge ; 

“And nature that is kind in wornan’s breast, 

“And reason that in man is wise and good, 

* And fear of him who is a rightoous judge ; 







* Theirspring-time with one love,and that haveneed 
© Of mutual pity and forgiveness, sweet 

“To grant, or be received ; while that poor bird— 
*0 come and hear him! Thou who hast to me 

* Been faithless, hear him, thongh a lowly creature, 


* As if he wished the firmament of heaven 

* Should listen, and give back to him tho voice 
‘ Of his triumphant constancy and love ; 

*' The proclamation that he makes, how far 

“ His darkness doth transcend our fickle light!" 


Such was the tendor passage, not by mu 
Repeated without logs of simple phrase, 
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Which I perused, even as thé words had been 
‘Committed by formken Ellen's hand 

‘To the blank margin of a Valentine, 
Bedropped with tears, Twill please you tobe told 





Of their long twilight, pore upon her book 
By the lst lingering help of the open shy 
Until dark night dismissed her to ber bed | 
‘Thus did a waking fancy sometimes lose 
The unconquerable pang of despised love. 


A kindlier passion opened on her soul 
When that poor Child was born. Upon its fice 
She gazed as on a pure and spotless gift 
Of unexpected promise, where a grief 
Or dread was all that had been thought of,—joy 
Far livelier than bewildered traveller feels, 
Amid a perilous waste that all night long 
Hath harassed him toiling through fearfal storm, 
When he bebolds the first pale speck serene 
Of day-spring, in the gloomy east, revealed, 
And greots it with dinukeziving. “Till this hour,” 
Thus, in her Mother's hearing Ellon spake, 
«There was a stony region in my heart ; 
‘But He, at whose command the parchid rock 
* Was amitton,and poured forth a quenching stream, 
‘ Hath softened that obduracy, and made 
‘ Unlooked-for gladness in the desert place, 
«To save the perishing; and, henceforth, [ breathe 
«The air with cheerful spirit, for thy sake 
«My Infant! and for that good Mother dear, 
* Who bore me ; and hath prayed for me in vain ;— 
* Yet not in vain; it shall not be in vain’ 
She spake, nor was the assurance unfulfilled ; 
And if heart-rending thoughts would aft return, 
They stayed not long —The blameless Infant grew ; 
The Child whom Ellen and her Mother loved 
‘They soon were proud of ; tended it and nursed ; 
A soothing comforter, although forlorn ; 
Like @ poor singing-bird from distant lands ; 
Or & choice shrab, which hhe, who pases by 
With vacant mind, not seldom may observe 
Pair-flowering in a thinly-peopled house, 
Whose window, somewhat sadly, it adorns, 







































Through four months’ space the Infurt drew fit» 
food 


From the maternal breast; then seraples rose ; 
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Gave way to words of pity or complaint, 

Sho stilled them with a prompt reproof, and said, 
* He who afflicts me knows what I can bear; 

* And, when 1 fail, and can endure no more, 

© Will mercifully take me to himself.’ 

So, through the cloud of death, her Spirit passed 
Into that pure and unknown world of love 
Where injury cannot come :—and here is laid 
‘The mortal Body by her Infant's side.” 


'The Viear ceased ; and downeast looks made known 
‘That each had listened with his inmost heart. 
For me, the emotion searcely was less strong, 

Or less benign than that which I had felt 

When seated near my venerable Friend, 

Under thou shady elms, from him I heard 

‘The story that retraced the slow decline 

Of Margaret, sinking on the lonely heath 

With the neglected house to which she clung. 

—I noted that the Solitary's cheek 

Confeseed the power of nature — Pleased though sad, 
More pleased than sad, the grey-haired Wanderer 


Capacious and serene ; his blameless life, 
His knowledge, wisdom, love of truth, and Jove 
Of human kind! He was it who first broke 
The pensive silence, saying :— 

* Blest are they 


Whose sorrow rather is to suffer wrong 
"Than to do wrong, albeit themselves have erred. 
‘This tale gives proof that Heaven most gently deals 
With such, in their affliction, —Ellen’s fate, 
Her tender spirit, and her contrite heart, 
Call to my mind dark hints which I have heard 
Of one who died within this vale, by doom 
Heavier, as his offence was heavier far, 
Where, Sir, I pray you, where are laid the bones 
Of Wilfred Armathwnite 1" 

‘The Vicar answered, 


In that green nook, clase by the Church-yard wall, 
Beneath yon hawthorn, planted by myself 

Tn memory and for warning, and in sign 

Of sweetness where dire anguish had been known, 
Of reeoneilement after deep offence— 
There doth he rest. No theme his fate supplies 
Por the smooth glozingy of the indulgent world ; 
‘Nor need the windingy of his devious course 

Bo here retraced ;—enough that, by mishap 

And yenial error, robbed of competence, 

And her obsequious shadow, peace of mind, 

He craved a substitute in troubled joy ; 

Against his conscience rose in arms, and, braving 
Divine displeasure, broke the marriage-vow, 





: ‘That which he had been weak enough to do 


‘Was misery in remembrance ; he was stung, 
Soung by his inward thoughts, and by the «miles 
Of wife and children stung to agony. 

Wretched at home, he gained no peace abroad ; 
‘Ranged through themountaina, slept upon the earth, 
Asked comfort. of the open air, and found 

No quict in the darkness of the night, 

No pleasure in the beauty of the day. 

His flock he slighted: his paternal fields 
Became a clog to him, whose spirit wished 

To fly—but whither! And this gracious Chureh, 
‘That wears a look so full of peace and hope 

And love, benignant mother of the yale, 

How fair amid her brood of cottages ! 

She was to him a sickness and reproach, 

Mach to the last remained unknown: but this 
Is suro, that through remorse and grief he died ; 
‘Thongh pitied among men, absolved by God, 

He could not find forgiveness in himself ; 

Nor could endure the weight of his own shame, 


Here rests a Mother. But from hor I turn, 
And from ber grave.—Behold—upon that ridge, 
‘That, stretehing beldly from the mountain side, 
Corvies into the centre of the yale 


Its rocks and woods—the Cottage where she dwelt ; | 


And where yet dwells her faithful Partner, left 
(Foll eight years past) the solitary prop 

Of many helpless Children, I begin 

With words that might be prelade to a tale 
Of sorrow and dojection ; but I feel 

No sadness, when I think of what mine eyes 
See daily in that happy family. 

— Bright garland form they for the pensive brow 
Of their undrooping Father's widowhood, 
‘Those six fair Daughters, budding yet—not one, 
Not one of all the band, # full-blown flower. 
‘Deprest, and desolate of soul, as once 

‘That Father wns, and filled with anxious fear, 
Now, by experience taught, he stands assured, 
‘That God, who takes away, yet takes not half 
Of what he seems to take ; or gives it back, 
Not to our prayer, but far beyond our prayer; 
He gives it—the boon produce of a soil 

Which our endeavours havo refused to till, 
And hope hath never watered. The Abode, 
Whose grateful owner can attest those truths, 
Even were the object nearer to our sight, 
Would seem in no distinction to surpass 

‘The rudest habitations. Ye might think 
‘Thatit had sprung self-raised from earth, or grown 
Out of the living rock, to be adorned 

By nature only ; but, if thither led, 
























‘Were they, to ssize and oceupy the eense ; 
But to a higher mark ‘than song can reach 
Rose this pure eloquence. And, when the stream 
Which overflowed the soul was passed awny, 

A consciousness remained that it had loft, 
Deposited upon the silent shore 

Of memory, images and precious thoughts, 

‘That shall not die, and cannot be destroyed. 





© These grassy heaps lic amicably clase,” 
Said I, “like surges heaving in the wind 
Along the surface of a mountain pool ; 
Whence comes it, then, that yonder we behold 
Five graves, and only five, that rise together 
Unsociably and encroaching 
| On the smooth play-ground of the village-sctool 1” 


The Viear answered,—* No disdainful pride 
Tn them who rest beneath, nor any course 
Of strange or tragic accident, hath helped 
To place those hillocks in that lonely guise. 


‘The length of road that fram yon mountain's base 
Through bare enclosures stretches, "till its line 
Ix lost within a little tuft of troes ; 
‘Then, reappearing in a moment, quits 
The cultured fields; and up the heathy waste, 
Mounts, as you see, in mazes serpentine, 
Led towards an eaay outlet of the vale. 
That little shady spot, that sylvan tuft, 
By which the road is hidden, leo hides 
A cottage from our view; though I discern 
(Ye scarcely can) amid its sheltering trees 
‘The smokeless chimney-top.— 

All anembowered 
And naked stood that lowly Parsonage 
(For such in trath it is, and appertains 
‘To w small Chapel in the vale beyond) 
‘When hither came its last Inhabitat, 
Rough and forbidding wore the choicest roads 
By which our northern wilds could then be crossed; 
And into most of these secluded vales 
‘Was no access for wain, heavy or light. 
So, nt his dwelling-place the Priest arrived 
With store of household goods, in panniers slung 
On sturdy horses graced with jingling bells, 
And on the beck of mare ignoble beast ; 
‘That, with like burthen of effeets most prized 
Or easiest carried, closed the motley train. 
Young was I then, a school-boy of eight years; 
But still, methinks, I see them as they paused 
In order, drawing toward their wished-for home, 
—Rocked by the motion of s trusty ass 
Two ruddy ebifdren hung, a well-poised freight, 
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—Gnce more look forth, and follow with your sight 






Each in his basket nodding drowsily ; 

‘Their bonnets, I remember, wreathed with flowers, 

Which told it was the pleasant month of June; 

And, closo behind, the comely Matron rode, 

A woman of soft speech and gracious smile, 

And with a lndy’s mien—From far they eame, 

Even from Northumbrian hills; yet theirs had 
beon 

A merry journey, rich in pastime, cheered 

By music, prank, and lnughter-stivring jest ; 

And freak put on, and arch word dropped—to 
swell 


‘The cloud of fancy and uncouth surmise 

"Phat gathered round the train, 

— Whenee do they come! and with what errand 
charged t 

* Belong they to the fortune-telling tribe 

© Who pitch their tents under the green-wood tree? 

* Or Strollers are they, furnished to enact 

* Fair Rosamond, and the Children of the Wood, 

* And, by that whiskered tabby's aid, set forth 

«The lucky venture of sage Whittington, 

* When the next village hears the show announced 

* By blast of trumpet t? Plenteous wns the growth 

‘Of such conjectures, overheard, or seen 

On many a staring countenance portrayed 

Of boor or burgher, as they marched along. 

And more than once their steadiness of face 

‘Was put to proof, and exercise supplied 

‘To their inventive humour, by stern looks, 

And questions in authoritative tone, 

From some staid guardian of the public peasw, 

Cheeking the sober steed on whieh he rede, 

In his suspicious wisdom ; oftener still, 

By notice indirect, or blunt demand 

From traveller halting in his own despite, 

A simple curiosity to ease: 

Of which adventures, that beguiled and cheered | 

‘Their grave migration, the good pair would tell, 

With undiminished glee, in hoary age. 






























A Priest he was by function ; but his course 
From his youth ep, and high as manhood"s noon, 
(The hour of life to which he then was brought) 
Had been irregular, I might any, wild ; 

By books unsteniied, by his pastoral care 

Too little checked. An active, ardent mind ; 

A fancy pregnant with resonree and seheme 

To chent the sadness of a rainy day ; 

Hands apt for all ingenious arts and games; 

A generous spirit, and » body strong 

To cope with stoutest champions of the bowl ; 
Had earned for him sure woleome, and the rights 
Of « prized visitant, in the jolly hall 












































‘Soo him a constant preacher to the poor! 
And visiting, though not with mintly zeal, 
Yot, when noed was, with no reluctant will, 
‘The sick in body, or dixtrest in mind ; 


Or the wild brooks ; from which he now retarned 
Contented to partake the quiet meal 
| Of his own board, where sat his gentle Mate 
And three fair Children, plentifully fed. 
Though simply, from their little household farm ; 
‘Nor wantod timely treat of fish or fowl 
‘By nature yielded to his practised hand ;— 
‘To help the small but certain comings-in 
Of that spare benefice, Yet not the less 
Theirs was a hospitable board, and theirs 
A charitable door, 
‘So days and years 


‘Passed on ;—tho inside of that rugged house 
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She, far behind him in the race of years, 

‘Yot keeping her first mildness, was advanced 
Far nearer, in the habit of her soul, 

‘To that still region whither all aro bound. 
‘Him might we liken to the setting sun 

As secn not seldom on somo gusty day, 
Struggling and bold, and shining from the west 
With an inconstant and unmellowed light; 
She was a soft attendant cloud, that hung 

A» if with wish to veil the restless orb ; 

From which it did itself imbibe a ray 

Of pleasing Instre.—But no more of this ; 

T better love to sprinkle on the sed 

That now divides the pair, ar rather sy, 
‘That still unites them, praises, like heaven's dew, 


Had never come, through space of forty years ; 

Sparing both old and young in that abode. 

Suddenly then they disappeared : not twice 

Had summer scorched the fields; not twice had 
fallen, 

On those high peaks, the first autumnal snow, 

Before the greedy visiting was closed, 

And tho long-privileged house left empty—ewept 

As by a plague. Yet no rapacious plague 

Had beon among them ; all was gentle death, 

One after one, with intervals of peace. 

A happy consummation { an accord 

Swoot, perfect, to be wished for! save that here 

Was something which to mortal sense might sound 

Like harshnese,—that the old grey-headed Sire, 

The oldest, he was taken last, survived 

When tho meek Partner of his age, his Son, 

His Danghter, and that late and high-prized yift, 

His little emiling Grandchild, were no more. 


« All gone, all vanished ! he deprived and bare, 
* How will he face the remnant of his life t 
* What will become of him 1" wo said, and mused 
Jn sad conjectures— Shall we meet him now 
* Haunting with rod and line the craggy brooks ? 
* Or shall we overhear him, as we pass, 
“Striving to entertain the lonely hours 
«With music? (for he had not ceased to touch 
‘The harp or viol which himself had framed, 
For their sweet purpases, with perfect skill.) 
*« What titles will he keep! will he remain 
«Musician, gardener, builder, mechanist, 
“A planter, and a rearer from the seed? 








51s 
*Even to the last "—Sneh was he, unsubdued. 
‘But Heaven was gracious ; yet a little while, 
And this Survivor, with his cheerful throng 
Of open projects, and his inwanl hoard 
Of unsunned griefs, too many and too keen, 
Was overcome by unexpected sleep, 
In one blest moment. Like a shadow thrown 
Softly and lightly from a passing cloud, 
Death fell npon him, while reclined he lay 
For noontide solace on the summer grass, 
‘The warm lap of his mother earth : and so, 
‘Their lenient term of separation past, 
That family (whose graves you there behold) 
By yet a higher privilege once more 
Were gutherod to each other.” 

Calm of mind 
And silenco waited on these closing words ; 
Until the Wanderer (whether moved by fear 
Lest in those pasmges of life were some 
‘That might have touched the sickheart of his Friend 
Too nearly, or intent to reinforce 
His own firm spirit in degree deprest 
By tender sorrow for our mortal state) 
Thos silence broke >—* Behold » thoughtless Man 
From vice and premature decay preserved 
By useful habit, to a fitter soil 
‘Transplanted ere too late-—The hermit, lodged 
Amid tho untroddon desert, tolls his beads, 
With cach repeating its allotted prayer 
And thus divides and thus relieves the time; 
Smooth task, with his compared, whose mind could 

atring, 

Not scantily, bright minutes on the thread 
Of keen domestic anguish; and beguile 
A solitude, unchosen, unprofessed ; 
Till gentlest death released him, 

Far from us 
Be the desire—too curiously to ask 
How much of this is but the blind result 
Of cordial spirits and vital temperament, 
And what to higher powers is justly due 
But you, Sir, know that in a neighbouring vale 
A Priest abides before whose life such doubts 
Full to the ground ; whose gifts of nature lie 
Retired from notice, lost in attributes 
Of reason, honourably effaced by debts 
Which her poor treasure-house is content to owe, 
‘To which hor frowardness must noods submit, 
In this one Man is shown a temperance—proof 
Againat all trials ; industry severe 
And constant as the motion of the day ; 
Stern self-denial round him spread, with shade 


A man of hope and forward-looking mind Freee i Bs ned MANE ees 



















He should depart, to plant himeelf anew. 

And when, mature in manhood, he beheld 

‘His parents laid in earth, no loss ensued 

‘Of rights to him; but he remained well pleased, 








‘To whom the small inheritance had fallen. 
—Nor deem that his mild presence was weight 







Were ready comrades whom he could not tire ; 
Of whose society the blameless Man 

Was never mtiate. Their familiar voice, 
Even to old ago, with unabated charm 









Beyond its natural elevation raised 
His introverted spirit ; and bestowed 
Upon his life an outward dignity 







‘Tho stormy day, each had its own resource ; 
‘Song of the muses, sage historic tale, 

Science severe, or word of holy Writ 
Announcing immortality and joy 

To the assembled spirits of just men 

Made perfeet, and from injury seeure. 
—Thus soothed nt home, thus busy in the field, 
To no perverse suspicion be gare way, 

No languor, peevishness, nor vain complaint : 
And they, who were about him, did not fail 
In reverence, of in courtesy ; they prized 
His gentle manners: and his peaceful amiles, 
‘The gleams of his slow-varying countenance, 
Were met with answering sympathy and love. 
















A slow disease insensibly consumed 

‘The powers of nature: and a few short steps 
Of friends and kindred bore him from his home 
(Yon cottage shaded by the woody crags) 











How long, and by what kindly outward aids, 
And in what pure contentedness of mind, 
Tho avd privation was by him endured. 







‘Was wasted on the good Man's living car, 
Hath now its own peculiar sanctity ; 

And, at the touch of every wandering breeze, 
Marmurs, nat idly, o’er his peaceful grave, — 
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‘That pressed upon his brother's house; for books 


Beguiled his leisure hours; refreshed his thoughts; 


Which all acknowledged. ‘The dark winter night, 


At length, when sixty years and five were told, 


—And yon tall pine-treo, whose composing sound 
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Sonl-cheering Light, most tountifal of things! 
Guide of our way, mysterious comforter! 
Whose sacred influence, spread through earth and 


heaven, 
We all too thanklessly participate, 
Thy gifts were utterly withheld from bir 
Whose place of rest is near yon ivied parch, 
Yet, of the wild brooks ask if he complained ; 
Ask of the channelled rivers if they held 
A mfer, easier, more determined, connec. 
What terrar doth it strike into the mind 
To think of one, blind and alone, advancing 
Straight toward some precipice's airy brink! 
But, timely warned, /7e would have stayed his steps, 
Protected, say enlightened, by his ear ; 
And on the very edge of vacaney 
Not more endangered than a man whose eye 
Beholds ile gulf beneath.—No floweret blooms 
Throughout the lofty range of these rough hills, 
Nor in the woods, that could from him conceal 
Its birth-place; none whose figure did not live 
Upon his touch. The bowels of the earth 
Enriched with knowledge his industrious mind ; 
‘The oocan paid him tribute from tho stores 
Lodged im her bosom ; and, by science led, 
His genius mounted to the plains of heaven. 
—Methinks 1 see him—how his eyé-balls rolled, 
Beneath his ample brow, in darkness paired,— 
But each instinct with spirit; and the frame 
Of the whole countenance alive with thought, 
Faney, and understanding ; while the voice 
Discoursed of natural or moral truth 
With cloquence, and sch authentic power, 
‘That, in his presence, humbler knowledge stood 
Abashed, and tender pity overawed.” 


A noble—and, to unreflecting minds, 
A marvellous spectacle,” the Wanderer sid, 
“ Beings like these present! But proof abounds 
Upon the earth that faculties, which seem 
Extinguished, do not, therefore, cease to be. 
And to the mind among her powers of sense 
‘This transfer is permitted,—not alone 
‘That the bereft their recompense may win ; 
But for remoter purposes of love 
And charity; nar last nor least for this, 
‘That to the imagination may be given 
A type and shadow of an awful truth ; 
How, likewise, under sufferance divine, 
Darkness is banished from the realms of death, 
By man’s imperishable spirit, quelled. 
Unto the men who see not as we see 















* Here,” said the Pastor, “do womuse,and moury, 
‘The waste of death; and lo! the giant oak 
‘Stretched an his bior—that massy timber wain ; 
‘Nor fail to note the Man who guides the team.”* 


‘He was a peasant of the lowest class: 
Grey locks profusely round his temples hung 
In clustering curls, like ivy, which the bite 
Of winter cannot thin; the fresh air lodged 
Within bis cheek, as light within a cloud; 
And he returned our greeting with a smile. 
‘When he had passed, the Solitary spake 
“ A Man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 
And confident to-morrows ; with a face 
Not worldly-minded, for it bears too much 
Of Nature’s impress,—gaicty and health, 
Freedom and hope; but keen, withal, and shrewd. 
His gestures note,—and hark! his tones of voice 
Are all vivacious ax his mien and looks.” 


‘The Pastor answered. © You have read him well. 
‘Year after year is added to his store 
‘With silent increase; summers, winters—past, 
Past or to come; yea, boldly might I say, 
‘Ten summers and ton winters of a space 
‘That lies beyond life's ordinary bounds, 
Upon his sprightly vigour cannot fix 
‘The obligation of an anxious mind, 
A pride in having, or a fear to love 5 
Possessed like outskirts of some large domain, 
By any one more thought of than by him 
Who helds the land in foo, its careless lord | 
Yet is the creature rational, endowed 
gion tics bemeha limit 
‘The christian promise with attentive ear; 
Nor will, I trust, the Majesty of Heaven 
Reject the incense offered np by him, 
‘Though of the kind which beasts and birds preseut 
In grove or pasture; cheerfulness of soul, 
From trepidation und repining frec, 
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From Age, that often unlamented drops, 

And mark that daisied hillock, three spans long ! 
—Seven lusty Sons sate daily round the board 
Of Gold-rill side ; and, when the hope had ceased 
Of other progeny, a Danghter then 

‘Was given, the crowning bounty of the whole; 
And so acknowledged with « trenmalous joy 

Felt to the eentre of that heavenly ealm 

With whieh by nature every mother's soul 

Is stricken in the moment when her throes: 

Are ended, and her cars have heard the ery 
Which tells her that a fiving child is born ; 

And she lies conscions, in a blissful rest, 

‘That the dread storm is weathered by them both. 


‘The Father—him at this unlooked-for gift 
A bolder transport seizes. From the side 
Of his bright hearth, and from his open door, 
Day after day the gladness is diffused 
To all that come, almost to all that pass; 
Invited, summoned, to partake the cheer 
Spread on the never-empty board, and drink 
Health and good wishes to his new-born girl, 
From cups replenished by his joyous hand. 
—Those seven fair brothers variously were moved 
Each by the thonghts best suited to his years: 
But most of all and with most thankful mind 
The hoary grandsire felt himself enriched ; 
A happiness that ebbed not, but remained 
To fill the total measure of his soul ! 
—From the low tenement, his own abode, 
Whither, as to » little private cell, 
He had withdrawn from bustle, care, and noiso, 
‘To spend the sabbath of old age in pence, 
Once every day he duteously repaired 
To rock the cradle of the slumbering babe: 
For in that female infant's name he heard 
‘The silent name of his departed wife ; 
Heart-stirring tousie! hourly heard that name ; 
Full blest he was, * Another Margaret Groen,” 
Oft did he say, ‘was come to Gold-rill side.” 


Oh! pang unthought of, as the precious boon 
Itrelf had been unlooked-for; oh! dire stroke 
Of desolating anguish for them all! 

—Just as the Child could totter on the floor, 
And, by some friendly finger’s help upstayed, 
Range round the garden walk, while she perchance 
Was catching at some novelty of spring, 
Ground-flower, or glossy insect from its cell 
Drawn by the sunshine—at that hopeful season 
‘The winds of March, smiting insidiously, 

Raised in the tender passage of the throat 
Viewless obstruction ; whence, all unforowarned, 





The household lost their pride and soul's delight, 
—Baut time hath power to soften all regrets, 

And prayer and thought can bring to worst distress 
Due resignation. Therefore, though some tears 
Fail not to spring from either Parent's eye 

Oft a9 they hear of sorrow like their own, 

Yet this depnrted Little-cne, too long 

‘The innocent troubler of their quiet, sleops 

Tn what may now be called a peaceful bed. 


On a bright day—so calm and bright, it seemed 
To us, with our aad apirita, heavenly-falr— 
‘These mountains echoed to an unknown sound ; 


A volley, thrice repeated o’er the Corse 
‘Let down into the hollow of that grave, 
Whose shelving sides are red with naked mould. 
Ye rains of April, duly wet this carth! 
‘Spare, burning sun of midsummer, these sods, 
‘That they may lonit together, and therewith 
‘Our thoughts unite in kindred quietness! 
Nor #0 the Valley shall forget her loss, 
Dear Youth, by young and old alike beloved, 
‘To me as precious a4 my own !—Green herbs 
May creep (I wish that they would softly ereep) 
Over thy last abode, and we may pass 
Reminded less imperiously of thee ;— 
‘The ridge itself may aink into the breast 
Of earth, the great abyss, and be no more; 
Yet shall not thy remembrance leave our hearts, 
Thy image disappear ! 

‘The Mountain-ush 
No eye can overlook, when "mid a grove 
Of yet unfaded troes sho lifts har head 
Decked with autumnal berries, that outshine 
Spring's richest blossoms; and ye may have marked, 
By a brook-side or solitary tarn, 
How she her station doth adorn: the pool 
Glows at her feet, and all the gloomy rocks 
Are brightened round her. In his native vale 
Such and go glorious did this Youth appear; 
A sight that kindled pleasure in all hearts. 
By his ingenuous beauty, by the gleam 
Of his fair eyes, by his capacious brow, 
By all the graces with which nature's hand 
Had lavishly arrayed him, As old bards 
Tell in their idle songs of wandering gods, 
Pan or Apollo, veiled in aman form : 
Yet, like the swoet-breathed violet of the shade 
Discovered in their own despite to sense 
Of mortals (if such fables withont blame 
May find chance-mention on this ssered ground) 
So, through a simple rustic gurb’s disguise, 
And through the impediment of rural canes, 
Tn him revealed a scholar's genias sbone ; 


For, not unconscions of the mighty debt 
Which to outrageous wrong the sufferer owes, 
Europe, through all her habitable bounds, 
Is thirsting for their overthrow, who yet 
Survive, as payan temples atood of yare, 

By horror of their impious rites, preserved 5 
Are still permitted to extend their pride, 
Like cedars on the top of Lebanon 


Darkening the sun. 

But less impatient thoughts, 
Anil love fall hoping and expecting all,’ 
This hallowed grave demands, where rests in peace 
A humble champion of the better cause; 
A Peasant-youth, so call him, for he asked 
No higher name ; in whom our country showed, 
As in a favourite son, most beantiful. 
In spite of vice, and misery, and disease, 
Spread with the spreading of her wealthy arts, 
England, the ancient and the froe, appeared 
In him to stand before my swimming eyes, 
Unconquerably virtuous and secure. 
—No more of this, less I offend his dust : 
Short was his life, and a brief tale remains. 


Ove day—a summer's day of annual pomp 
And solemn chase—from mom to sultry noon 
His stops had followed, floetest of the fleet, 

The red-deer driven along its native heights 
With ery of hound and horn ; and, from that toil 
Returned with sinews weakened and relaxed, 
‘This generous Youth, too negligent of self, 
Plunged—'mid a gay and busy throng eanvened 
To wash the fleeces of his Father's flock— 

Into the chilling flood. Convulsions dire [space 
Seized him, that self-same night; and through the 
Of twelve enauing days his frame was wrenched, 
‘Till nature rested from her work in death, 

‘To him, thus snatched away, his comrades paid 
A soldier’s honours. At his funeral bour 
Bright was the ann, the sky a cloudless blue— 

A golden lustre slept upon the hills ; 

And if by chance a strangor, wandering there, 
From some commanding eminence had looked 
Down on this spot, well plensed would he have seen 
A glittering spectacle ; but every fice 

‘Was pallid: seldom hath that eye been moist 
With tears, that wept not then ; nor were the few, 
Who from their dwellings came not forth to join 
In this md service, less disturbed than we, 

‘They started at the tributary peal 

Of instantaneous thander, which announced, 
‘Through the still air, tho closing of the Grave; 
And distant mountains echoed with a sound 
Nieman an 
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The Pastor ceased —My venerable Friend 
Victoriously upraised his clear bright eye; 
And, when that eulogy was ended, stood 
Enrapt, as if his inward sense perceived 
‘The prolongation of some still response, 
‘Sent by the ancient Soul of this wide land, 
‘The Spirit of its mountains and its seas, 


And, at the last of those memorial words, 
‘The pining Solitary turned aside; 
Whether through manly instinet to conoeal 
‘Tender emotions spreading from the heart 
‘To his worn eheek ; or with uneasy shame 
For those cold humours of habitual spleen 
‘That, fondly secking in dispraise of man 
Solace and self-exeuse, had sometines urged 
‘To self-abuse « not incloquent tongue, 
—Right toward the sered Edifice his steps 
Had been directed ; and we saw him now 
Intent upon « monumental stone, 
Whose uncouth form was grafted on the wall, 
Or rather seemed to have grown into the side 
Of the rude pile ; as oft-times trunks of trees, 
Where nature works in wild and eragyy spots, 
Aro seen incorporate with the living rock— 
To endure for aye. The Vicar, taking note 
Of his employment, with « courteous smile 
Exclaimed— 

“The sgest Antiquarian’s eye 
‘That task would foil ;” then, letting fall his voiow 
While he advanced, thus spake: “ Tradition tells 
‘That, in Eliza's golden days, a Knight 
Came on 4 war-horse sumptuously attired, 
And fixed his home in this vale. 
“Tis left untold if hore he first drew breath, 
Or as a stranger reached this deep recess, 
Unknowing and unknown, A pleasing thought 
I sometimes ontertain, that haply bound. 
‘To Scotland's court in serviee of his Qacen, 
‘Or cent on mission to some northern Chief 
Of England’s realm, this vale he might have seen 
With transient observation ; and thence caught 
An image fair, which, brightoning in his soul 
‘When joy of war and pride of chivalry 
Languished beneath necummlated years, 
‘Had power to draw him from the world, resolved 
‘To make that paradise his chosen home 
‘To which his peaceful fancy oft had turned. 


Vague thoughts are these ; but, if belief may rest 
Upon unwritten story fondly traced 
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Of all who suffor wrong, and to ennet 

By sword and lance the law of gentlonens, 
(if I may venture of myself to speak, 
‘Trusting that not incongrnously I blend 

Low things with lofty) I too shall be doomed 
To outlive the kindly use and fair cwtecm 
‘Of the poor calling which my youth embraced 
With nounworthy prospect. But enough; 





—Thoughts erowd upon me—and "twere scemlier 
now 

To stop, and yield our gracious Teacher thanks 

For the pathetic records which bis voice 

Hath here delivered ; words of heartfelt truth, 

‘Tending to patience when affliction strikes ; 

To hope and love; to confident repose 

In God ; and reverence for the dust of Man." 





BOOK EIGHTH. 
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— 


ARGUMENT. 

Pastor's apology ant apprebensions that he might have 
detained his Auditors too long, with the Pastor's Invita~ 
ton Lo his house—Solitary disinclined to comply—rallies 
the Wanderer—and playfully draws a comparison be- 
‘twoen bis itinerant profession and that of thee Knight- 
errant—which leads to Wanderer’s giving an account of 
changes In the Country from the manufacturing spirit 
—Favournble effects—The other side of the picture, and 
chiefly as it has affected the humbler clases—Wandorer 
usserts the hollowness of all national grandeur if un- 
supported by moral worth—Physical scienos unable to 
support Iteelf—Lamentations over an excess of manu- 
facturing industry among the humbler Classes of Soolety, 


—Hils Wife—Ilis Son (a Boy) enters with his Companion 
—Their happy appearance—The Wanderer how affected 
by the sight of them, 


Tux pensive Seeptic of the lonely vale 

To those acknowledgments subseribed his own, 
With a sedate compliance, which the Priest 
Failed not to notice, inly pleased, and said :— 
“If yo, by whom invited I began 

‘These narratives of calm and humble life, 

Be satisfiod, "tis well,—the end is gained ; 


Are they—and might demand a seraph’s tongue, 
Were they not equal to their own support; 
And therefore no incompetence of mine 
Could do them wrong, ‘The universal forme 
Of human nature, in a spot like this, 

Present themselves at once to all men's view : 
Ye wished for act and circumstance, that make 








‘The individual known and understood 5 
And such as my best judgment could select 
From what the place afforded, have been given ; 
Though apprehensions crossed me that my zeal 
To his might well be likened, who unlocks 
A cabinet stored with gems and pictures—draws 
Hix treasures forth, soliciting regard, 
To this, and this, ax worthior than the last, 
Till the spectator, who awhile was pleasod 
More than the exhibitor himself, becomes 
Weary and faint, and Jongs to be released. 
—But let us hence! my dwelling is in sight, 
And there—” 

At this the Solitary shrunk 
With backward will; but, wanting not oddress 
‘That inward motion to disguise, he said 
To his Compatriot, smiling as he spake; 
—* The peaceable remains of this good Knight 
Would be disturbed, I fear, with wrathfal scorn, 
If consciousness could reach him where he lies 
That one, albeit of these degenerate times, 
Deploring changes past, or dreading change 
Foroseon, had dared to couple, even in thought, 
‘The fine vocation of the sword and lance 
With the gross aims and body-bending toil 
Of @ poor brotherhood who walk the earth 
Pitied, and, where they are not known, despised. 


Yet, by the good Knight's leave, the two estates 
Are graced with some resemblance. Errant those, 
Exiles and wanderers—and the like are these; 
‘Who, with their burthen, traverse hill and dale, 
Carrying reliof for nature's simple wants. 
—Whiat though no higher recompense be sought 
‘Than honest maintenance, by irksome toil 
Full oft procured, yet may they claim respect, 
Among the intelligent, for what this course 
Enables them to be and to perform, 
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For England's bane—When soothing darkness 


spreads 
O'er hill and vale,” the Wanderer thus expressed 
His rocollections, “ and the punctual stars, 
While all things else are gathering to their homes, 
Advanes, and in the firmament of heaven 


With peaceful admonitions for the heart 
Of all-beholding Man, earth's thoughtful lord ; 
Then, im fall many # region, oneo like this 


And at the appointed hour a bell is heard, 

Of harsher import than the eurfew-knoll 

That spake the Norman Conqueror’s stern behest— 
A local summons to unceasing toil ! 

Diagorged are now the ministers of day; 

And, as they issue from the illumined pile, 

A fresh band mects them, at the crowded door— 
And in the courts—and where the rumbling stream, 
‘That turns the multitade of dizzy wheels, 
Glares, like a troubled spirit, in its bed 
Among the rocks below. Men, maidens, youths, 
Mother and little children, boys and girls, 
Enter, and each the wonted task resumes: 
Within this temple, where is offered up 

To Gain, the master idol of the realm, 
Perpetual eacrifice. Even thus of old 

‘Our ancestors, within the still domain 

‘Of vast cathedral or conventual church, 

‘Their vigils kept ; where tapers day and night 
On the dim altar burned continually, 

In token that the House was evermore 
Watching to God. Religious men were thoy ; 
Nor would their reason, tutored to aspire 

Above this transitory world, allow 

‘That there should pass a moment of the year, 
When in their land the Almighty's service ceased. 


‘Triumph who will in these profaner rites 
Which wo, a generation self-extolled, 
As zealously perform! I cannot share 
His proud complacency :—yet do I exult, 
Casting reserve away, exult to see 
An intellectual mastery exercised 
O'er the blind elements; « purpose given, 
A perseverance fed ; almost a soul 
Imparted—to brute matter. I rejoice, 
Measuring the force of those gigantic powers 
‘That, by the thinking mind, have been compelled 
‘Toserve the will of feeble-boiied Man, 








For with the sense of admiration blends 
‘The animating hope that time may come 

‘When, strengthened, yet not dexzled, by the might 
Of this dominion over nature gained, 

Mon of all lands shall exercise the same 

Tn due proportion to their country’s need ; 
Learning, though late, that all true glory rests, 
All praine, all sufety, and all happinces, 

Upon the moral law. Egyptian Thebes, 
‘Tyre, by the margin of the sounding waves, 
Palmyra, central in the desert, fell ; 

And the Arts died by which they had been raised. 


‘That not the slender privilege is theirs 
‘To save themselves from blank forgetfulness!" 


When from the Wanderer’s lips these wards lad 


fallen, 
I said, “ And, did in truth those vaunted Arts 
Possess such privilege, how could we escape 
Sadness and keen regret, we who revere, 
And would preserve as things above all price, 
The old domestic morals of the land, 
Her simple manners, and the stable worth 
‘That dignified and cheered a low estate! 
Oh! where is now the character of pesce, 
Sobricty, and order, and chaste love, 
And honest dealing, and untainted speech, 
And pure good-will, and hospitable cheer ; 
That made the very thought of country-life 
A thought of refuge, for « mind detained 
Reluctantly amid the crowd! 
Whore now the beauty of the sabbath kept 
With conscientious reverence, as a day 
By the almighty Lawgiver pronounced 
Holy and blest? and where the winning grace 
Of all the lighter ornaments attached 
To time and season, an the year rolled round!" 


“ Filed!" was the Wanderer’s passionate response, 
“ Fled utterly! or only to be traced 
In a few fortunate retreats like this; 








By the destruction of her innocent sous 

‘Tn whom a promature necessity 

Blocks out the forms of nature, preconsumes 
‘The reason, famishes the heart, shuts up 
‘The infant Being in iteelf, and makes: 

Its very spring a season of deny! 

‘The lot is wretched, the condition sad, 
Whether a pining discontent survive, 

And thirst for change; or habit hath subdued 





Yet be it asked, in justice to 


If there wore not, before | 
‘These structures rose, 
And unripe sex with sex, | 


If there were not, then, in ow 
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For the least boon that pity ean bestow. 


Such on the breast of darksome heaths are found ; 
And with their parents occupy the skirts 

Of furze-clad commons; such are born and reared 
At the mine's mouth under impending rocks ; 

‘Or dwell in chambers of some natural cave 5 

Or where their ancestors erected huts, 

For the convenience of unlawful gain, 

In forest purlieus ; and the like are bred, 

All England through, where nooks and slips of 


ground 

Purloined, in times less jealous than our own, 
From the green margin of the public way, 
A residence afford them, ‘mid the bloom 
And gaiety of cultivated fields. 
Such (we will hope the lowest in the scale) 
Do I remember oft-times to have seen 
’Mid Buxton’s dreary heights. In earnest wateh, 
Till the swift vehicle appronch, they stand ; 
‘Then, following closely with the cloud of dust, 
An uncouth feat exhibit, and are gone 
Heels over head, like tumblers on » stage. 
—Up from the ground they snatch the copper coin, 
And, on the freight of merry passengers 
Fixing a steady eye, maintain their speed ; 
And spin—and pant—and overhead again, 
Wild pursuivants ! until their breath is lost, 
Or bounty tires—and every face, that smiled 

hath ceased to look that way. 
—But, like the vagrants of the gipsy tribe, 
‘These, bred to little pleasure in themselves, 
Are profitless to others, 

‘Turn wo then 

‘To Britons born and bred within the pale 
Of civil polity, and carly trained 
To carn, by wholesome labour in the field, 
‘The bread they cat. A sample should I give 
Of what this stock hath long produced to enrich 
The tender age of life, ye would exclaim, 
Ts this the whistling plough-boy whose shrill notes 
Impart new gladness to the morning air !* 
Forgive me if I venture to suspect 
That many, sweet to hear of in soft verse, 
Are of no finer frame. Stiff are his joints ; 
Beneath a cumbrous frock, that to the knees 
Invests the thriving churl, his legs appear, 
Fellows to those that lustily upheld 
‘The wooden stools for everlasting use, 
Whereon our fithers sate. And mark his brow! 
Under whose shaggy canopy are set 
Two eyes—not dim, but of a healthy stare— 
Wide, sluggish, blank, and ignorant, and strange— 
Proclaiming boldly that they never drew 
A look or motion of intelligence 


From infant-eonning of the Christ-cross-row, + 
Oe puzzling through o primer, line by line, 
‘Till perfect mastery crown the pnins at lust. 
—What kindly warmth from touch of fostering 


hand, 
‘What penotrating power of sun or breeze, 
‘Shall e’er diasolve the crust wherein his soul 
Sleeps, like a caterpillar sheathed in ice! 
‘This torpor is no pitiable work 
‘Of modern ingenuity ; no town 
Nor crowded city can be taxed with aught 
Of sottish vice or desperate breach of law, 
To which (and who can tell where or how soon t) 
He may be roused. This Boy the fields produce: 
‘His spade and hoe, mattock and glittering scythe, 
‘The carter's whip that on his shoulder rests 
In air high-towering with a boorish pomp, 
‘The seeptre of his sway; his country’s name, 
Her equal rights, her churebes and her schools— 
What have they done for him! And, let mo ask, 
For tens of thousands uninformed as he | 
In brief, what liberty of mind is here!” 


‘This ardent sally pleased the mild good Man, 
To whom the appeal couched in its closing words 
Was pointedly addressed ; and to the thoughts 
‘That, in sesent or opposition, rose 
Within his mind, he seemed prepared to give 
Prompt utterance; but the Vicar interposed 
With invitation urgently renewed. 

—We followed, taking as he led, a path 

Along a hedge of hollies dark and tall, 

‘Whose fiexile boughs low bending with a weight 
Of leafy spray, concealed the stems and roots 
‘That gave them nourishment. When frosty winds 
Howl from the north, what kindly warmth, me- 


thought, 
Ts here—how grateful this impervious screen ! 
—Not shaped by simple wearing of the foot 
On rural business passing to and fro 
Was the commodious walk: a carefal hand 
Had marked the line, and strewn its surface o'er 
With pure cerulean gravel, from the heights 
Fotehed bya neighbouring brook.— Across the vale 
Tho stately fence nccompanied our steps; 
And thus the pathway, by perennial green 
Guarded and graced, seemed fashioned to anite, 
‘As by a beautiful yet solemn chain, 
‘The Pastor’s mansion with the house of prayer. 


Like image of solemnity, conjoined 
With feminine allurement soft and fair, 
| The mansion’s self displayed ;—a reverend pile 
/ With bold projections and recesses deep; 
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A splendid sight, together thus exposed ; 
Dead—but not sullied or deformed by death, 
‘That seemed to pity what he could not spare, 


But O, the animation in the mien 
‘Of those two boys! yea in the very words 
With which the young narrator was i 
‘When, as our questions led, he told st lange 
of day's prowess! Him might I eompare, 
His tones, gestures, eager eloquence, 
To a bold Imook that splits for better speed, 
And at the self-same moment, works its way 
‘Throngh many channels, ever and anon 
Parted and re-united: his compeer 
To the still lake, whose stillness is to sight 
Ass beantiful—as grateful to the mind. 
—But to what ébject shall the lovely Girl 
Be likened! She whose countenance and air 


Unite the graceful qualities of both, 
‘Even as she shares the pride and joy of both. 


‘My grey-haired Friend was moved ; his vivid eye 
Glistened with tenderness; his mind, I knew, 
‘Was full; and bad, T doubted not, returned, 

Upon this impulse, to the theme—erewhile 
Abruptly broken off. ‘The ruddy boys 
Withdrew, on summons to their well-carned meal ; 
And He—to whom all tongues resigned their rights 
With willingness, to whom the general ear 
Listened with readier patience than to strain 

Of music, lute or harp, a long delight 

‘That ceased not when his voice had ceased—as One 








BOOK NINTH. 
DISCOURSE OF THE WANDERER, AND | Of azure heaven, the unenduring clouds, 
AN EVENING VISIT TO THE LAKE. _ | In flower and tree, in every pobbly atone 
== ‘That paves the brooks, the stationary rocks, 
pede! ‘The moving waters, and the invisible air, 


Wanderer asserts that an aotive principle pervades the 
Universe, its noblest seat the buman eul—How lively 
this principle is in Childhood—Hence the delight tn old 
Age of looking back upon Childhood—The dignity, 
powers, and privileges of Ago asserted—Theso not to be 
looked for generally but under a just government—Right 
of a human Creature to be exempt from being considered 
aes mere Inatrument—The condition of multitudes 
deplored—Former convermtion recurred to, and the 
‘Wanderer’s opinions sot in a clearer light—Truth placed 
within reach of the humblest—Equality—Happy stato 
of the two Boys again adverted to—Eamest wish 
expressed fur a System of National Education estabtished 
universally by Government—Glorious effects of this 
foretold—Walk to the Lake—Grand spectacle from tho 
side of = hill—Address of Priest to the Supreme Being 
—In the course of which he contrasts with ancient Baz- 
arian the present appearance ef the scene before him 


Tn all things, in all natures ; in the stars 





Whate’er exists hath properties that spread 
Beyond itself, communicating good, 

‘A simple blessing, or with evil mixed ; 
Spirit that knows no insulated spot, 

No chasm, no solitude; from link to link 

It circulates, the Soul of all the worlds, 

‘This is the freedom of the universe; 
Unfolded still the more, more visible, 

The more we know; and yet is reverenced least, 
And least respected in the human Mind, 

Its most apparent home. The food of hope 
Is meditated action ; robbed of this 

Her sole support, che langnishes and dies. 

We perish also; for we live by hope 

And by desire ; we see by the glad light 
And breathe the sweet air of futurity; 

And so we live, or ¢lse we have no life. 
To-morrow—nay perchance this very hour 
(For every moment hath st own to-morrow !) 


A field before them freshened with the dew 
Of other expectations ;—in which course 
‘Their happy year spins round, The youth obeys 




















a ." said the Solitary; “by what fores © 
Of language shall a fecling heart expreas 

Her sorrow for that multitade in whom 

We look for health from seeds that have been sown 
In sickness, and for increase in a power 

‘That works but by extinction? On themselves 
‘They cannot lean, nor turn to their own hearts 
‘To know what they must do; their wisdom is 

To look into the ¢yes of others, thence 

To be instructed what they must avoid: 

Or rather, let us say, how least observed, 

How with most quiet and most silent death, 

With the least taint and injury to the air 

The oppressor breathes, their human form divine, 
And their immortal soul, may waste away.” 


‘The Sage rejoined, #1 thank you—you have 


spared 
My voice tho utterance of a keen regret, 
A wide compassion which with you I share, 
When, heretofore, I placed before your sight 
A Little-one, subjected to the arts 
Of modern ingenuity, and made 
The senseless member of a vast machine, 
Serving as doth a xpindle or a wheel; 
‘Think not, that, pitying him, I could forget 
‘The rustic Boy, who walks the ficlds, untaught ; 
The slave of ignorance, and oft of want, 
And miserable hanger. Much, too much, 
Of this unhappy lot, in early youth 
We both have witnessod, lot which I myself 
Shared, though in mild nnd merciful degree : 
‘Yet was the mind to hinderances exposed, 
Through which [ struggled, not without distrems 
And sometimes injury, like a lamb enthralled 
"Mid thorns and brambles; or a bird that breaks 
‘Through a strong net, and mounts upon the wind, 
‘Though with her plumes impaired. If they, whose 
souls 


Should open while they range the richer fields 
Of merry England, are obstructed less 

By indigence, their ignorance is not less, 

Nor leas to be deplored. For who can doubt 
‘That tens of thousands at this day exist 
Such as the boy you painted, lineal heirs 

Of those who once were vas of her soil, 
Following its fortunes like the beasts or trees 
Which it sustained. But no one takes delight 
In this oppression ; none are proud of it; 

It bears no sounding namé, nor ever bore ; 

A standing grievance, an indigenous vice 

Of every country under heaven. My thoughts 
Were turned to evils that are new and chosen, 
A bondage lurking under shape of good,— 








Arts, in themselves benefloent and kind, 
But all too foridly followed and too far ;— 
To victims, which the merciful can see 


Delusion which a moment may destroy! 

Lastly, I mourned for those whom I had seen 
Corrupted and cast down, on favoured ground, 
Where circumstance and nature had combined 
‘To shelter innocence, and cherish love ; 

Who, but for this intrusion, would have lived, _ 
Possessed of health,and strength, and peaceofmind; 
‘Thus would have lived, or never have been born, 










Alas! what differs more than man from man ! 


For see the universal Race endowed 

With the same upright form !—The sun is fixed, 

And the infinite magnificence of heaven 

Fixed, within reach of every human eye } 

The sleepless ocean murmurs for all ears ; 

‘The vernal fild infuses fresh delight 

Tnto all hearts, Throughout the world of sense, 

Even as an object is sublime or fair, 

‘That object is lald open to the view 

Without reserve or veil ; and as 4 power 

Ts salutary, or an influence sweet, 

Are cach and all enabled to perecive 

‘That power, that influence, by impartial law. 

Gifts nobler are vouchaafed alike to all ; 

‘Reason, and, with that reason, smiles and tears ; 

Imagination, freedom in the will ; 

‘Conscience to guide and cheek ; nnd death to be 

Foretasted, immortality conceived 

By all,—a blissful immortality, 

‘To them whose holinces on earth shall make 

‘The Spirit eapablo of heaven, assured. 

Strange, then, nor less than monstrous, might be 
deemed 


‘The failure, if the Almighty, to this point 
Liberal and wndistinguishing, should hide 
The excellence of moral qualities 
From common understanding ; leaving truth 
And virtue, difficult, abetruse, and dark ; 
Hard to be won, and only by 6 few; 
Strange, should He deal herein with nieo respects, 
And frustrate all the rest! Believe it not: 
‘The primal duties shine aloft—like stars ; 
‘The eharities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
uM 








ry rel =O for 
eras lon a? 
yer ‘5 for proudly grneed— | When, 
for meek of heart. ‘The smoke ascends | And’ 
| Av from the haughtiest palace. He, whose soul 
‘Ponders this true equality, may walk 
‘The fields of earth with gratitude and hope ; 
| Yet, in that meditation, will be find 
Motive to sadder grief, ns we have found ; 
|| So wide a difference between man and man. 


‘Thon let us rather fix our gladdened thoughts 
| Upon the brighter scene, How blest that pair 
| Of blooming Boys (whom we beheld even now) 

Blest in their several and their common lot! 
| A few short hours of each returning day: 
The thriving prisoners of their village-echool ; 
And thence let loose, to seek their pleasant homes 
Or range the grassy lawn in vacancy ; 
To breathe and te be happy, run and shout 
| Idle,—but no delay, no harm, no lows; 
‘For evory gonial power of heaven and earth, 
‘Throngh all the seasons of the changeful year, 
doth take upon herself 
To labour for them ; bringing ench in turn 
The tribute of enjoyment, knowledge, health, 
‘Beauty, or strongth! Such priviloge is theirs, 
‘Granted alike in the outset of their course 
‘To both ; and, if that partnership must cease, 
‘I grieve not,” to the Pastor here he turned, 
Much as I glory in that child of yours, 
‘Repine not for his cottage-comrde, whom 
‘Belike no higher destiny awaits 
‘Than the old hereditary wish fulfilled ; 
‘The wish for liberty to live—content 
‘With what Heaven grants, and die—in peace of 





mind, 
‘Within the bosom of hia native vale. 
At least, whatever fate the noon of life 
(| Reserves for either, sure it is that both 
|| Have been permitted to enjoy the daven ; 
Whether 
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Of the eame breath ave shattered and destroyed. 
Meantime the sovereignty of these fair Isles 
Remains entire and indivisible: 

And, if that ignorance were removed, which breeds 
Within the compass of their several shores: 

Dark discontent, or loud commotion, each: 

Might still preserve the beautiful repose 

Of heavenly bodies shining in their spheres. 
—The discipline of slavery is unknown 

Among us;—hence the more do we require 

‘The discipline of virtue; ordor else 

Cannot subsist, nor confidence, nor peace. 

‘Thus, duties rising out of good. possest 

And prudent caution needful to avert 
Impending evil, equally require 

‘That the whole people should be taught and trained. 
So shall licontiousness and black resolve 

Tie rooted out, and virtuous habits take 

Their place ; and genuine piety descend, 

Like an inheritance, from age to age. 


With such foundations laid, avaunt the fear 
Of numbers crowded on their native soil, 
‘To the prevention of all healthful growth 
‘Through mutual injury! Rather in the law 
Of increase and the mandate from above 
Rejoice !—and ye have special cnuse for joy. 
—For, as the clement of air affords 
An easy passage to the industrious bees 
Fraught with their burthens; and a way as smooth 
For those ordained to take their sounding flight 
From the thronged hive, and settle where they list 
In fresh abodes—their Inbour to renew ; 
So the wide waters, open to the power, 
The will, the instinets, and appointed neods 
Of Britain, do invite her to cast off 
Her swarms, and in saccession send them forth ; 
Bound to establish new communities 
On every shore whose aspect favours hope 
Or bold adventure ; promising to skill 
And perseverance their deserved reward. 


Yes,” he continued, kindling as he spake, 
“Change wide, and deep, and silently performed, 
This Land shall witness; and as days roll on, 
Earth's universal frame shall feel the effect ; 
Even till the smallest habitable rock, 

Beaten by lonely billows, hear the songs 
Of humanised society ; and bloom 
With civil arts, that shall breathe forth their 
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Expect these mighty issues: from the pains 
And faithful eare of unambitious schools 
Instructing simple childhood's ready ear: 
‘Thence look for these magnificent results ! 
—Vast the cireumference of hope—and yo 
Are at its centre, British Lawgivers ; 

Ah! sleepnottherein shame! Shall Wisdom's voice 
From out the bosom of these troubled times 
Repeat the dictates of her calmer mind, 

And shall the venerable balls ye fill 

Refuse to echo the sublime deeres t 

‘Trust not to partial care » general good ; 
‘Transfer not to futurity © work 

Of urgent need.—Your Country must complete 
Her glorious destiny, Begin even now, 


‘The happy Island where ye think and act ; 
Now, when destruction is a prime pursuit, 
Show to the wretched nations for what end 
‘The powers of civil polity were given.” 


Abruptly here, but with » graceful air, 
‘The Sage broke off. No sooner had he ceased 
‘Than, looking forth, the gentle Lady asid, 
“Behold the shades of afternoon have fallen 
‘Upon this flowery slope ; and see—beyond— 
‘The silvery lake is streaked with placid blue ; 
As if preparing for the peace of evening. 
‘How tomptingly the landscape shines! ‘The air 
Breathes invitation ; easy is the walk 
To the lake's margin, where « boat lies moored 
Under a sheltering tree.”"—Upon this hint 
We rose together : all were pleasod ; but most 
‘The beauteons girl, whose cheek was flushed with joy. 
Light as a sunbeam glides along the hills 
Sho vanished—eager to impart the scheme 
‘To her loved brother and his shy compeer. 
—Now was there bustle in the Vicar’s house 
And earnest preparation —Forth we went, 
And down the vale along the streamet’s edge 
Pursued our way, a broken company, 
‘Muto or conversing, single or in pairs. 
‘Thos having reached a bridge, that overarehod 
‘The hasty rivulet where it lay becalmed 
In a deep pool, by happy chance we sw 
A two-fold image; on » grassy bank 
A snow-white ram, and in tho crystal flood 
Another and the same! Most beautiful, 
On the green turf, with his imperial front 
Shaggy and bold, and wreathéd horns superb, 
‘The breathing creature stood; as beantiful, 
‘Beneath him, shewed his shadowy counterpart. 
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Leaving, in quest of other scenes, the shore 
Of that wild spot, the Solitary said 

Ina low voice, yet careless who might hear, 
The fire, that burned so brightly to our wish, 
Where is it now Deserted on the beach— 
Dying, or dead | Nor shall the fanning breeze 
Revive its ashes. What care we for this, 
Whose ends are gained? Behold an emblem here 
Of one day's pleasure, and all mortal joys! 
And, in this unpremeditated slight 

Of that which is no longer needed, see 

‘The common course of human gratitude!” 


This plaintive note disturbed not the repose 
Of the still evening, Right across the Inke 
‘Our pinnace moves ; then, coasting creck and bay, 
Glades we behold, and into thickets peep, 
Where couch the spotted deer ; or raised our eyes 
To shaggy steeps on which the careless goat 
Browsed by the side of dashing waterfalls ; 
And thus the bark, meandering with the shore, 
Parsued her voyage, till a natural pier 
Of jutting rock invited us to land. 


Alert to follow ns the Pastor led, 
We clomb a greon hill’s sido; and, as we clomb, 
The Valley, opening out her bosom, gave 
Fair prospect, intercepted less and leas, 
O'er the flat meadows and indented const 
Of the smooth lake, in compass seen :—far off, 
And yet conspicuous, stood the old Church-towor, 
In majesty presiding over fields 
And habitations seemingly preserved 
From all intrusion of the restless world 
By rocks impassable and mountains huge. 


Soft heath this elevated spot supplied, 
And choice of moss-clad stones, whereon we couched 
Or sate reclined ; admiring quiotly 
‘The general aspect of the scene; but each 
Not seldom over anxious to make known 
His own discoveries; or to favourite points 
Directing notice, merely from a wish 
‘To impart a joy, imperfect while unshared, 
‘That rapturous moment never shall I forget 
When these particular interests were effaced 
From every mind !—Already had the sun, 
Sinking with less than ordinary state, 
Attained his western bound ; bat rays of light— 
Now suddenly diverging from the orb 
Retired behind the mountain tops or veiled 
By the dense air—shot upwards to the crown 
Of the blue firmament—aloft, and wide: 








‘Through their ethereal texture pieroed—ere we, 
Who saw, of change were conscious—had become 
Vivid as fire; clouds separntely poised,— 
Tonumerable multitude of forme 

Scattered half the cirele of the sky; 

And giving back, and shedding each on each, 
With prodigal communion, the bright hues 
Which from the unapparent fount of glory 

‘They had imbibed, and ceased not to receive, 
That which the heavens displayed, the liquid deep 
Repeated ; but with unity sublime! 


While from the grassy mountain's open side 
We gazed, in silence hushed, with cyes intent 
On the refulgent spectacle, diffused 
‘Through earth, sky, water, and all visible space, 
‘The Priest in holy transport thus exclaimed ; 


* Eternal Spirit | universal God { 
Power inaccessible to human thought, 

Save by degrees and steps which thou hast deigned 
‘To furnish ; far this effluence of thyself, 

‘To the infirmity of mortal sense 
Vouchsafed ; this local transitory type 

Of thy paternal splendours, and the pomp 

‘Of those who fill thy courts in highest heaven, 
‘The radiant Cherubim ;—accept the thanks 
Which we, thy humble Creatures, hero convened, 
Presume to offer ; we, who—from the breast 
Of the frail earth, permitted to behold 

‘The faint reflections only of thy faco— 

Are yet exalted, and in soul adore! 

Such as they are who in thy presence stand 
Unsullied, incorruptible, and drink 
Imporishable majesty streamed forth 

From thy empyreal throne, the elect of earth 
Shall be—divested at the appointed hour 

Of all dishonour, cleansed from mortal stain, 
—Accomplish, then, their number ; and conelude 
‘Time's weary course! Or if, by thy deeree, 
‘The consummation that will come hy stealth 
Be yet far distant, let thy Word prevail, 

Oh ! let thy Word prevail, to take away 

‘The sting of human nature. Spread the law, 
As it is written in thy holy book, 
Throughout all lands: let every nation hear 
The high behest, and every heart obey ; 

Both for the love of purity, and hope 

Which it affords, to such as do thy will 

And persevere in good, that they shall rise, 

‘To have a nearer view of thee, in heaven, 
—Father of good! this prayer in bounty grant, 
Tn mercy grant it, to thy wretched sons. 

‘Then, nor till then, shall persecution cense, 


‘And multitudes of little floating clouds, 





And crucl wars expire. The way is marked, 
‘The guide appointed, and the ransom paid. 
Alas! the nations, who of yore received 
‘These tidings, and in Christian temples moet 
‘The sacred truth to acknowledge, linger still ; 
Preferring bonds and darkness to a state 

Of holy freedom, by redeeming love 
Proffered to all, while yet on earth detained, 


So fare the many ; and the thoughtful few, 
Who in the anguish of their souls bewail 
‘This dine cannot choose but ask, 
Shall it endure t—Shall enmity and strife, 
Falsehood and guile, be left to sow their seed ; 
And the kind never perish! Is the hope 
Hye ein career 

dominion, wide a4 earth, 

asesers ‘Shall that blest day arrive 
When they, whose choice or lot it is to dwell 
Tn crowded cities, without fear shall live 
Studious of mutual benefit ; and he, 
‘Whom Morn awakens, among dews and flowers 
Of every clime, to till the lonely field, 
Be happy in himself }—The law of faith 
Working through love, such conquest shall it gain, 
Such triumph over sin and guilt achieve t 
Almighty Lord, thy further grace impart! 
And with that help the wonder shall be seen 
Fulfilled, the hope accomplished ; and thy praise 
Be sung with transport and unceasing joy. 


Once,” and with mild demeanonr, as he spake, 
‘On us the venerable Pastor turned 
His beaming eye that had been raised to Heaven, 
* Once, while the Name, Jehovah, was a sound 
Within the circuit of this sea-girt isle 
Unheard, the savage nations bowed the head 
To Gods delighting in remorseless deeds ; 
Gods which themselves had fashioned, to promote 
Til purposes, and flatter foul desires, 
‘Then, in the bosom of yon mountain-cove, 
‘To those inventions of corrupted man 


‘Tho thing that hath been as the thing that is, 
Aghast we might behold this crystal Mere 


THE EXCURSION. 


Bedimmed with smoke, in wreaths voluminous, 
Flung from the body of devouring fires, 

To Taranis crocted on the heights 

By pricstly hands, for sacrifice performed 
Exultingly, in view of open day 

And full assomblage of a barbarous host; 

Or to Andatos, fomale Power | who gave 

(For so they fancied) glorious victory, 

—A few rude monuments of mountain-stome 
Survive ; all elso is swept away,—How bright 
The appearances of things! From ach, how 


changed 
‘The existing worship ; and with those compared, 
The worshippers how innocent and blest! 
So wide the difference, « willing mind 
Might almost think, at this affecting hour, 
That paradise, the lost abode of man, 
‘Was raised again: and to a happy few, 
Th its original beauty, here restared, 


Whence but from thee, the true and only Ged, 
And from the faith derived through Him who blod 
Upon the cross, this marvellous advance 
Of good from evil ; as if one extreme 
Were left, the other gained —O ye, who come 
‘To kneel devoutly in yon reverend Pile, 

Called to such office by the peaceful sound 

Of sabbath bells ; and ye, who eleep in earth, 

All cares forgotten, round ite hallowed walls! 

For you, in presence of this little band 

Gathered together on the green hill-side, 

Your Pastor is emboldened to prefer 

Vocal thankagivings to the eternal King 5 

Whee love, whines one Sia cae 


Y cre-veng yoites shu i Soe 

And in good works; and him, who is endowed 
With scantiest knowledge, master of all trath 
Which the salvation of his soul requires. 
Conscious of that abundant favour showered: 
‘On you, the children of my humble care, 

And this dear land, our country, while on earth: 
‘We sojourn, have I lifted up my soul, 

Joy giving voice to fervent gratitude. 

‘These barren rocks, your stern inheritance ; 
‘Thess fertile fields, that recompense your pains: 
‘The shadowy yale, the sunny 

Woods waving in the wind their lofty heads, — 
Or hushed ; the roaring waters, and the still— 
‘They see the offering of my lifted hands, 

‘They hear my lips present their sacrifice, 

‘They know if I be silent, morn or even: 

For, though in whispers speaking, tho full heart 
ees 
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Auiible praise, to thee, omniscient Mind, 
From whom all gifts descend, all blessings flow 1” 


This vesper-service closed, without delay, 
From that exalted station to the plain 
Descending, we pursued our homeward course, 
In mute composure, oer the shadowy lake, 
Under a faded sky. No trace remained 
Of those celestial splendours ; grey the vault— 
Pure, cloudless, ether ; and the star of eve 
Was wanting ; but inferior lights appeared 
Faintly, too faint almost for sight; and some 
Above the darkened hills stood boldly forth 
In twinkling lustre, ere the boat attained 
Her mooring-place; where, to the sheltering tree, 
Our youthful Voyagers bound fhat her prow, 
With prompt yet carefalhands, ‘This done, wepaced 
‘The dewy fields; but ere the Vicar’s door 
Was reached, the Solitary checked his steps ; 
Then, intermingling thanks, on each bestowed 
A farewell salutation ; and, the like 
‘To the one cottage in the lonely dell : 


Bat turned not without welcome promise made 
‘That he would share the pleasures and pursuits 
Of yet another summer's day, not loth 
To wander with us through tho fertile vales, 
And o'er the mountain-wastes, “ Another sun,” 
Said he, “shall shine upon us, ere we part; 
Another sun, and peradyenture mare ; 
Tf time, with free consent, bo yours to give, 
And season favours.” 

To enfeobled Power, 
‘From this communion with uninjured Minds, 
‘What renovation had been brought ; and what 
Degree of healing to a wounded spirit, 
Dejectod, and habitually disposed 
‘To neck, in degradation of the Kind, 
Excuse and solace for her own defects ; 
‘How far those erring notions were reformed 5 
And whether anght, of tendency aa good 
And pure, from further intercourse ensued ; 
‘This—if delightful hopes, as heretofore, 
Inspire the serious song, and gentle Hearts 
Cherish, and lofty Minds approve the past— 
My future labours may not leave untold. 



































Page 16. 
* And, hovering, round it often did a raven fly.” 


long since ‘The verses were by a brother of 
aya man of procilaing gonkua, whe dled jouug. 


Page 4. 
* The Borderers.” 


‘This Dramatic Piece, as noticed in its title-page, was 
fm 1705-8, It lay nearly from that time elt 


successors the taak of deciding its fate, 

has been revised with some Da enadtonreteee 
written, and is now published, without any view to ite 
exhibition upon the stage, not the slightest alteration 
hhas been made in the conduct of the story, or the com. 


rapidly advancing to its extreme of wickedness, Thad 
frequent opportunities of being an peor rathe of this 
Process, and it was while that knowledge was fresty upon 
my memory, that the Tragedy of ' The Borderers” was 
composed. 


Page 64. 
* The Norman boy. 


+ Among ancient Trees there are few, I believe, at least 
in France, e» worthy of attention as an Onk which may 
be seen in the “Payx do Cau,’ about a league from 
Yvetot, close to the chureh, and in the burial-ground of 


Allonrille. 

' The height of this Tree does not answer to its girth ; 
the trunk, from the roots to the summit, forms a com- 
plete cone; and the inside of this cone ts hollow through 
out the whole of its height. 

Sas ae Be Aer crs Ae eae ane 
‘The hand of Lipo engl anomie ‘impress: 
‘upon it # ecbaracter still a ee oe 


religious fecling to the respect which ite age naturally 
Bisf rhe lhe arbre le rwssy 
formed into a Chapel of six fect in diameter, 
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Pago 120. 
* The Seven Sisters." 
‘The Story of this Poem ia from the German of Faxne- 
arcs Brow, 
Page 151. 
* The Waggoner,’ 
Several years after the event that forms the subject of 


‘ridge, T happenod to fall In with the person to whom tha 
name of fs given, Upon our expressing 
that we ‘not, for a Tong seen apon the road 


no good ‘could come out of him; he was a man of no 
Tho fact of my discarded hero's tho borses out 


getting 
of @ great difficulty with n word, ns related in the poem, 
sams Sold co ty ak owtinse, = mm 

















Page 1s. 
1 +The hussing Dor-hawk, rownd and rownd, &s wheeling, — 
the ‘iret written the 
|= ace 
‘*The Night-thawl i+ bis frog-lileo 
‘Twirting ble rattle about— 2 


(ean 
Hu 


eae ce a ta pie BNRCAT EN whe | 
so bold a mode of expression, the pasxage was | 
altered as it now stands. = 


Hy 


“Can any mortal clog come to ber! 
Itcan: - 


Hl 


ii 


Hie 


monumental power, shall last 
Boe me and mine! O ehooats of in. 
Take alla Kindness then 


ran piprapeeag 
Heary Clifford, de. &e., who is 

this 

by ‘Son uenbnpe rid oe Poe as 














repsiver of the breach, the vestorer of paths to dyeeitin.! The 
Farl of Thanet, the present possessor of the resp 


‘Page 158, 
* Barth helped hdm with the ory of blood. 


This lino ts from ‘ The Battle of Bosworth Pield," 
Sir John Beaumont (brother to the Dracnatist), 
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Pago 159. 
* And both the undying Fish that swim 
Through Bowscale-Tarn,” &e, 

It is imagined by the people of the country that there 
are two immortal Fish, inbabitante of this Tara, which 
lies iu the mountains not far from Threlkeld,—Blenea- 
thara, mentioned before, is the old and proper name of 
‘the mountain rulgarly eallod Saddleback. 


Page 159, 
“Armour rusting in Me Holle 
On the ood of Clifford catia.’ 

‘The martial character of the Cliffords {a well known 
to the readers of English history ; but it may not be im- 
proper here to say, by way of comment on these lines 
‘and what follows, that besides several others who pe- 
rished in the same manner, the four immedinte Progeni- 
tors of the Person in whose hearing this ls supposed to 
be spoken, all diod in the Pictd, 


Deen 
long from the subject, and as rather 
preparing for, the due effect of the allusion to the genius 
of Plato :-— 
Pair is the Swan, whose majesty, prevailing 
O’er breeseless water, on Locarno’s lake, 


Behold! the mantling spirit of reserve 
Pashions his neck into a goodly curve ; 
between luxuriant wings 





Page 163. 
*theing Malt” 
+ awhile the living hill 
Heaved with convulsive throes, and all was still” 












“In the Valo of Grasmere, by the side of the old high- 
Ambleside, is 8 gate which, time pA 


‘ ‘Page 197, 
* Something less them joy, bet encore then dull eomtent.” 
COUNTESS OF WENCHILAEA, 


«The churchyard is full of grave-stones and expensive 
monuments, in nll sorts of fantastic shapes —obelitk 
wise, &o. When 
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‘ Soruffel, from the sky 
crown, with a most amorous eyo: 
cor at my pride looks grim, 


‘me with clouds, as J oft threaten him,’ 


t me 
© There lines 


came to my brothor’s momory, as woll as 
« acap 
well of that,’ 
of the 
} door, 
ourselves 
‘kpown 
objects: 
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public mind) through » serupulows dread lest the tribute | Polssurds of Calais, let me take shelter under the autho 
due to the past should prove an injurious tacentive for Sag ah wea Maree Mien ihn alee eee as 











the futare. man the name of Briton | He, a most accurate % fo say.of them, that 
adds his voice to the chorus which extols the exploits of | their foatures and countennnces seemed. to have con- 
his countrymen, with a times overpow- | formed to those of the creatures they dealt in; at all 
cring the effort, that they transcend all praise.—But | events the resemblance was striking. 
thus excited, ts net 

sufficient. The nation would err fe If she suf. Page 255, 
fered the alone which othor states have of military > 
power to prevent her from perceiving that no people ever 7 
was or can be, it, free, or secure, miuch loss ‘This is not the first tribute which In our times 
great, in any sane application of the word, without cal- | has been paid to Morning [wae 
‘Uvation of military virtues, Nor let it be overlooked, | + ” speaks of it in lines which I cannot 

Gerivablo from these sources aro placed | deny myself the of connecting with'my ‘own, 
within the reach of See eae! iene toe “th ath not her, nor hath rain che 
which, by rendering territorial Incorporation tm] structures to hs 
utterly precludes the desire of conquest onder the most | 8ave in those recent days, with eril fraught, 
sedvetive shape ft can sssime, enables her to rely, tor Seah bod tens siteesetos adioh 
leplry che -ae chiefly upon a speclos | 1 ‘+ loose her flerce and maay-Headed 


tofear. Such are the privileges of her sltmation ; and, But for the sears in that unhappy rage 
invite her to way to the : 
te permitting: Uy Geshe ar) Tnficted, firm sho stands and undecayed ; 













Which for such 
Pair Bruges, 1 







by indisputable pro- 

mise: particularly by applying, in ite utmost 

extent, that system of tuition whose master.s 
gradually ened subordination ;—by im- is 













plished to country under whose protection | through other parts of Plandors. The hotel 
ite faculties have been unfolded, and its riches acquired ; | drove at Ghont furnished an odd instance. In the pas- 
cages 
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aclonce. hostess of 
Thave only to add, that I should feel little satisfaction | exhibition would hare been complete, 
in giving to the world these Limited attempts to celebrate | Flemish figure, in the dross of the days of Holbein ; 
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a but in old images are still 
= prepa ‘a goings-on of iniaip peopled hs inecoranay iene: 
‘PERSONS AS a 
‘The ode was published along with other pieces, now In pn grace sec oO cst ever aloe he 







‘im this Sonnet I should seem to have borne a little | let us fancy this wall a crescent, with jits 
‘too hard upon the personal appearance of the worthy | convexity towards 





* For aa St. Maurice, from yon emat 
ore ‘Line Pounenzs, the poin 
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stratagem y sad Oe Tynes that price bad boon paid for it by the late Sir G. Bean- 
their creatures, to the frontiers, after having witnessed | mont, upon condition that the proprictor should not act | 
the destrvetion of thelr ‘ids. rom that time | upon his known intention of eutting it down, 
the Landenberg has been the place where 
Of this division of the: assemble, ‘The site, which 
fa woll described by Ebel, is ono of the moat beautiful in Page 277. 

and. * Comaldoli." 

Page 260, ‘This famous sanctuary was the original establishment 

* Calls me to pace her honoured Bridge—" of Saint pie! va merle oe ha ha sae 
Tho bridges of Lacerne are roofed, and open nt the Soecey tag piven hp ececeaniinane , the ground 
sides, 40 that the passenger has, at the eame time, the | jos) noworen, have spread wide asa cue 
benefit of shade, and a view of the magnificent country. | Yietines nud may therefore be Lesealebee 
The pictures are attached tw the rafters; those from | SU Oe ine monsstic ondera, aes bre tek war 
Scripture History, on the Cathedral. amount, ac | 2" nters, monler and om ny 
cording to my notes, to 40, Snibjects from the Old Tes- sre yom latae Reenter aie ee 
tament thee the as he towards neater Sa as Be kotornt 
Cathedral, and those from the New as he returns, The Preece ba pig pega aig ye 

con these bridges, as well as those in most other | Btory,” The inp Se ent 
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Chiabrera, he will find translated specimens of 
this Voluine, under the head of " Epitaphs and 
Pieces.” 
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Page 274. 
+ Aquapendente,” 
Tt would be ungenerous not to advert to the 


movement that, since the composition of these 
1857, has made iteelf felt, more or less stron; 
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He 





on queations of 3 but my own repug- 
nance to the spirit and system of Romanism has been Page 377, | 
” rust, expressed, that 3 * What aim had they the patr of Mone 1* 






In justice to tho Benedictines of Camaldoli, by whom 
strangers are #0 hospitably entertalned, 1 foel obliged to 
notice, that I saw among them no other: atall re 








bot, with strong faith in dhe moral temper which would Insizeand compleaion, the two 
Sera Bi eatiod Wy Liboh: Seneeians so. a fait A in this wees eee Cole nies eae 
: could mot have approaebed without being carried in. 
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and perfection of marred 
had alm or conve. 
nienee, utility, or necessity. Thix unritiated region 
alto is naturally afraid of the cagle—There wore several | stands in no need of tho veil of twilight to soften or 
Roman among these mountains; tha most eon- | disguise ita features. As it glistens in the 
seems to have beon in a meadow at the bead of E 
Windermere, ras & chock over he 
the Passes of ‘an impationce to rove among its pathways, t be greeted 
and Wrynose, On the margin of Rydal lake, a coin of | by the milkmaid, to wander from house to house, ex- 
Trajan was discovered very lately.—The changing ‘good-marrows’ as he passed the open doors ; 
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aud commands a view of the River Daddon ; at 
high water, ls a grand sight, having the beautiful and 
fertile lands and Cum! ‘brook joins the in a view upwards, 
each way from its margin. In this extensive view, the | into the pass through which the river makes its way into 
face of nature Lx displayed in a wonderful variety of hill | the plain of Donnerdale. The perpendicular rock on the 
and dale; wooded, right bears the ancient British name of Tux Pus; the 
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Ulverstone. 


“In memory of the Reverend Robert Walker, who died 
the 20th of June, 1802, in the 93d year of his age, and 
€1th of his curacy at Seathwalte. 

+ Alao, of Anne his wife, who died the 28th of January, 
in tho 8d year of her age.” 


green, with the leaves of many of the troes faded, but 
perhaps none fallen, is truly enchanting. At a point 
elevated enongh to show the various objects in the 
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ther side of the Wharf is overhang by solemn woods, 
from which hage perpendicular masses of grey rock Jat 


‘out at intervals. 
‘ scene was almost inncotesible till of 


This sequestered 
late, that ridings have been eut on both sides of the river, 
and the most interesting polnts laid open by judicious 


amply repays ancther sense by its deep and soleran roar, 
like ‘the Voice of the angry Spirit of the Waters,’ heard 


It is to be regretted that at the present day Bolton 
Abbey wants this ornament: but the Poem, to 


i 


had nother place, but from the painted reaf of the choir, 

which mast have terminated westward, in some building: 

of superior beight to the ridge.” 
Page 203, 

+A Chapel, Like a wid Bird's west,? 


‘The Nave of the Chureh having been reserved at the 
pareablal hepa asd te Oia day oon wal apt Se 
> at - “ 
Dentest English Cathedral’ 


it 


Page 203, 
* Who sate tn Ue shade of the Prior's Oak!” 
“At a small distance from the groat gaterray stood the 
Priors Oak, which was felled about the year 1720, and 
sold for 70l, According to the price of wood at that time, 
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iteould scarcely have coutained lees than 1400 foot of | lly hie last will 
timber,’ fap, if bo died 
Pago 295. Sek ta. 


The detail of this tradition may be found in Dr 
Whitaker's book, nod ip = Porm of this Collection, Tho 
Fores of Prayer.” 





Page 295, 
“Past, pass who will, yon chantry doors” 
‘At the East end of the North aisle of Bolton Priory 
Chareh, is 9 chantry belonging to Bothmesty Hall, aod 
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* By men yet scarcely comscions of 
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| ‘The account Bede gives of this romarkablo event, emg 
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corel tis the magnificent oilifice.'—Sew Turner's 
valuable listory of the Anglo-Saxons. 
‘Tallestn was present at the battle whieti preceded this 
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‘The violent measures 
Dunston, for strengthening the Uenedictine Order, were a 
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Pago 52. 
* Teaching wx to forget hem or forgtee! 
‘This is borrowed. from an affecting passage in Mr, 
Page 382. 
——"had we, lke them, enchueredd 
Sore streas of apprehension," 


George Dycr’s history of Cambridge, 
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* Tet will we not comonat the preciows Cross, 
Like man ashamed :* 
‘The Lutherans have retained the Cros# within thelr 
churches: it is to be regretted that we have not dome the 


Page S04. 
+ Or Ube the Alpine Mowat, thst tabes ite manne 


From roneate hues," de, | 
Some aay that Monte Rosa takes ita name from a belt 


ef rock at its summit—a very anpoetical and 
probable suppositiva, 


And a refined restielty, belong 


To the meat mansion,” 
the benefits arising, as Mr. Coleridge hax well 
eee ape a Church establishment of eodowments 


corresponding with the wealth of the country to which 
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* Are mot, in sooth, thelr Requlems saered thes 


Tam aware that T atx here treading upon tender 
ground; but to the intelligent reader 1 feo! that mo 
apology la duo, The prayers of kurvivors, during pas 
sonate grief for the recent lose of rotatives and frienils, 
a the object of those prayers could no Inoger be the 
waffering body of the dying, would naturally be ejaculated 
for the souls of the departed ; the barriers between the 
two worlds dissolving before the power of love and fulth. 
‘The ministers of religion, from their habitual attendance 
upon aick-beds, would be dally witnesses of thoao banign 
results | and hone would be wtrongly tempted to wim at 
giving to them permanence, by embodying tem in rites 
And veromonlos, recorring at stated periods, All this, aa 
ie was In course of nature, #0 was it blameless, acd even 
Praineworthy; since some of ite gfferts, in that rude 
Kista of sootety, could not but he xalutary, No retteoting 
person, however, can view without sorrow thy alee 
whieh rose out of thas formalising sablime Inetinots, amit 
disinterested movemonts of passion, and perverting therm 
foto means nf gratifying the ambition wnd rapacity of the 
Prieathood, Hut, whilo we deplore and are indignant wt 
these abnses, it would be a groat mirtake If we tmpnted 
the origin of the offices to prospective solfehness on the 
part of the monks oni clergy : they were at first sineere 
In thoie aympathy, and in their degree dupes rather of 
their own creed, than artful and designing men, Charity 
is, upon the whole, the safost guide that wo can take in 
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contrast with 
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Page 357. 
* A weight of awe not easy to be borne.’ 
The daughters of Meg. placed m a perteet elrele 


T might over-rato its importance 
though it will not hear a comparison with Stonehenge, 
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* Descending to the tearm in charity 5 
Tam indebted, here, to @ passage in one of Mr. Dighy’s 
valuable works. 
Page 286. 
* AU change 1 perilous, and ail chanee wnnownd,* 
sro, 
SONKETS DEDICATED TO LISKATY AND ORDER, 
Page 387. 
en of the Western World. 
‘These lines were written several years ago, when 


will wipe off this stain from their name and nation, 











Page: 
+ The Farmer of Titabury Vaile.’ 
from. 
‘ono of “ The Reverie of Poor 
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‘Moss Carapion (Silene asaulis).' 

This most bemutiful plant is scarve in England, though 

itis found in great abundance upon the mountains 
Scotland, The first epecimen f 


Page 438, 
' From the most gentle creature mursed in fields," 
‘This of indicating the of my lamented friend 
thas been found fal with ; perhaps righly ao ; but Tay 
fay in justification of the double sense of the word, that 





Page 440, 

Walter Scott .  _ died 21et Sept, 1892, 
BT. Coleridgs sy, July, 1800. 
Lomb. 6 6 Dec., 28m. 
Geo. Crabbe 2. . 1 ow eb, 13m, 
Felicia Hemana . =. -10th May, 1835, 

Paevack to rae Exccasion, Page 443. 

* Desecud, prophetic Spirit, that terpirest 


‘The Katrmam vot,” dee. 
‘Not mine own fears, nor the Seal 
(Or the wide warta erouog on salage Ne sehak? 
Shakepenre’s Sonnets, 

















tain an admirable picture of the state of a wise Man's 
mind in a time of public commotion. 


‘Nor is he moved with all the thunder-cracks 









Appal not him; that hath po side at all, 
Wut of himself, and knows the worst can fall, 





Although his heart (so near allied to earth) 
Cannot but pity the perplexed stato 

‘Of troublows and distrested mortality, 
‘That thus make way unto the ugly birth 
‘Of their own sorrows, and do still beget 
Affliction upon Imbeeility : 

‘Yet neoing thus the course of things most rum, 
‘Ne looks thereon not strange, but as fore-done, 





‘Thus, Lady, fares that man that hath prepared 

A vest for his desires ; and sees all things 

Beneath linn ; and hath learned this book «f man, 
Pall of the notes of frailty; and compared 

The best of glory with her sufferings : 

By whom, I see, you labour all you can 

To plant your beart! and set your theughts as near 
ils glorious manrion as your powers can bear. 


Page 404. 
* Ov rather, as we stawd on holy oar 
And awe the dead around ws." 


Jo, You, Sir, could holp me to the history 
Of half these graves 1 


Print. Bhasede mrp rhe Wee 
With what T'vo and with what Pye 


Perhaps I might ; -- 
By turning o’er these bitlocks oat by one, 












. 
We two could cravel, Sir, through a strange 


5 
‘Yet all in the broad highway of the world. 
. See Che Brothers, 












‘Page 408, 
And Nature Dat one showld die! 
fering  grivved that one 















‘Page 498. 
* Ane whence that tridsste P sekerefinne these regarits 2” 





ESSAY UPON BPITAPHS, 


Tr needs scarcely be sald, that an Epitaph 
8 Monument, upon whieh it ts to apse py ie! 

























was wonttosay, Non tumulum curo; sepelit natura re- 


I'm careless of a grave Nature her dead will save." 


ros nore haacined teat Line coon Ee 
frown 
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monuments 
two sources of feeling : but these do in fact 
selves into one, ‘The invention of epitapha, Weever, in 
his Discourse of Puneral Monuments, eays rightly, * 
coedod from the presage or fare-foeling of 
all men naturally, and is referred 
who flourished 
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1 do not speak with a wish to recommend that an 
taph should be cast in this mould preferably to the 
fovea bey beer fash copa hey nriabe 


‘Page 516. 
* That Sycamore, which anmually holy 


Within its shade as ie a stontely tewt,! 
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NOTES. 





Page 520. 
“Perish the roses aud the flowers of Kings. 

The ‘Transit gloria mundi’ is finely expressed in the 
Introduction to the Poundation-charters of sume of the 
ancient ALbeys. Some expressions here used are taken 
from that of the Abbey of St. Mary's, Purness, the trans- 
lation of which is as follows -— 

* Considering every day the uncertainty of life, that 
the rses aml flowers of Kings, Emperors, and Dukes, 


| and the crowns and palms of all the great, wither and 
* decay ; and that all things, with an uninterrupted course, 
_ tend to dissolution and death : I therefore,’ Ke, 





Page 322. 
* Earth has lent 
Her waters, Air her breezes 


In treating this subject, it was impossible not to recol- 





Poem of the Fleece, the excellent and amiable Dyer tas 


lect, with gratitade, the pleasing picture, which, in his . 


given of the influences of manufacturing industry cpa 
the face of this Island. He wrote at a time when 
machinery was first beginning to be introduced, and Lis 
benevolent heart prompted him to augur frosa it nothin: 
but guod. Truth has compelled me to dwell upon the 
Daneful effects arising out of an ill-regulated and exces- 
tive application of powers so admirable in themselves. 


Page 520. 
* Binding herself by Statute.” 

‘The discovery ut Dr. Bell affords marvetlous facilities 
for carrying this into effect ; and it is impnemable to over- 
rate the benefit which might accrue to humanity from 
the nniversal application of this simple engine under an 
enlightened and conscientious government. 








APPENDIX, PREFACES, 


ETC. ETC. 


—-— 


Mocs the greatest part of the foregoing Poems has been so long before the Public that no 
prefatory matter, explanatory of any portion of them, or of the arrangement which has been adopted, 
appears to be required; and had it not been for the observations contained in those Prefaces apon 
the principles of Poetry in general they would not have been reprinted even as an Appendix im 
this Edition. 


PREFACE 
TO THE SHOOND EDITION OF SEVERAL OF THR FOREGOING POEMS, PUNLISHRD, WITH AN ADDITIONAL 
VOLUME, UNDER THE TITLE OF “LYRICAL BALLADS.” 





[Nele.—In succeeding Faitions, when the Collection wax much enlarged and diversified, this Preface was trans- 
forred ta the end of the Volumes a2 having Little of a special application to thelr contents.J 


‘Tne first Volume of these Poems has already 
‘been submitted to general perusal. It was published, 
‘as an exporiment, which, I hoped, might be of some 
use to ascertain, how far, by fitting to metrical 
arrangement a selection of the real language of 
men in a state of vivid sensation, that sort of plea- 
survand that quantity of pleasure may be imparted, 
which s Poot may rationally endeavour to impart, 

Thad formed no very innecurate estimate of the 
probable effect of those Poeme: I flattered myself 
that they who should be pleased with them would 
read them with more than common pleasure: and, 
on the other hand, I was well aware, that by those 
who should dislike them, they would be read with 
more than common dislike. The result has differed 
from my expectation in this only, that a greater 
number have been pleased than I ventured to hope 
1 should please. 


. . . . 
Several of my Friends are anxious for the success 
‘of these Poems, from a belief, that, if the views 
with whieh thoy were composed were indeed 
realised, a class of Pootry would be produced, well 
adapted to interest mankind permanently, and not 
unimportant in the quality, aud in the multiplicity 





of its moral relations: and on this account they 
have advised me to prefix a systernatic defenee of 
tho theory upon which the Poeras were written, 
But I was unwilling to undertake the task, knowing 
that on this occasion the Reader would look coldly 
upon my arguments, since T might be suspected of 
having been principally influenced by the selfish 
‘and foolish hepe of reasoning him into an appro- 
bation of these particular Poems: and I was still 
more unwilling to undertake the task, because, 
adequately to display the opinions, and fully to 
enforce the arguments, would require a space 
wholly toa preface, For, to treat 
the subject with the clearness and coherence of 
which it is susceptible, it would be necessary to 
give a full necount of the present state of the public 
taste in this country, and to determine how fir 
this taste is healthy or depraved; which, aguin, 
‘could not be determined, without pointing out in 
what manner language and the human mind set 
and react on each other, and without retracing the 
revolutions, not of literature alone, but likewise of 
society itself, 1 have therefore altogether declined 
to enter regularly upon this dofence ; yet Iam sen~ 
sible, that there would be something like impro- 

















"Tt fn supposed, that by the act of writing in verse 
Cr balepleeler 


pent that he will | fim: 


or Pope. I will not take upon me to determine 
the exnet import of the promise which, by the act 


contracted, 
They who have been necustomed to the gandiness 
phraseology of many modern writers, if 
reading this book to its conclusion, 
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and 
they persist in. 
will, 
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found distinguished at least by ono mark of differ 
ence, that cach of them has a worthy prrpore. 
Not that I always began to write with a distinct 
purpose formally conceived ; but habits of medi- 
tation have, I trust, so prompted and regulated my 
feelings, that my deseriptions of such objects as 
strongly excite those feelings, will be found to carry 
along with them a purpose. If this opinion be 
erroncous, I can have little right to the name of = 
Post, For all good postry is the spontaneous 
overflow of powerful feelings: and though this be 
true, Poems to which any value can be attached 
were never produced on any variety of subjects 
but by a man who, being possessed of more than 


modified and directed by our thoughts, which are 
indeed the representatives of all our past feelings ; 
and, as by contemplating the relation of these 
general representatives to each other, we discover 
what is really important to men, so, by the repeti- 
tion and continuance of this act, our feelings will 
be connected with important subjects, till at length, 
if we be originally possessed of much sensibility, 
such habits of mind will be produced, that, by 
obeying blindly and mechanically the impulses of 
those habits, we shall describe objects, and utter 
sentiments, of such a nature, and in such connection 
with each other, that the understanding of tho 
Reader nist necessarily be in some dogree en- 
lightened, snd his affections strengthened and 
purified. 


It haa been sald that each of these poems has a 
purpose. Another eireumstance must be mentioned 
which distinguishes these Poems from the popular 
Poetry of the day ; it is this, that the feeling there- 
in developed gives importance to the action and 
situation, and not the action and situation to the 


focling. 

A sense of false modesty shall not prevent mo 
from asserting, that the Reader’y attention is 
pointed to this mark of distinction, far less for tho 
sakv of theso particular Poems than from the 
importance of the subject. The subject is indeed 
important! For the haman mind is espable of 
being excited without the application of gross and 
violent stimulants ; and he must have a very faint 
perception of its beauty and dignity who docs not 
know this, and who doos not further know, that 
one being is elevated above another, in propartion 
ax he possesses this capability. It hiss therefore 
appeared to me, that to endeavour to produce or 
enlarge this capability is one of the best services in 
whieh, at any period, a Writer can be engaged ; 





‘but this service, excellent at all times, is expecially 
sont the present day. For a multitude of causes, 
unknown to former times, are now acting with » 
combined forco to blunt the discriminating powers 
of the mind, and, unfitting it for all voluntary 
exertion, to reduce it to a state of almost savage 
torpor. The most effective of these causes aro the 
grvat national events which are daily taking place, 
and the increasing accumulation of men in cities, 
whore the uniformity of their occupations produces 
® ernving for extraordinary incident, which the 
rapid communication of intelligence hourly gratifies. 
To this tendeney of life and manners the literature 


our elder writers, I had almost said the works of 
Shakspeare and Milton, are driven into negleet by 
frnntie novels, sickly and stupid German 

and deluges of idle and extravagant stories in 
verse —When T think upon this degrading thirst 
after outrageous stimulation, 1 am almost ashamed 
to have spoken of the feeble endeavour made in 
these volumes to counteract it; and, reflecting 
upon the magnitude of the general evil, I should be 


likewise of certain powers in the great and 
permanent objects that act upon it, which are 
equally inherent and indestructible; and wore 
there not added to this impression a belief, that the 
time is approaching when the evil will be system- 
atically opposed, by men of greater powers, and 
with far more distinguished success. 

Having dwelt thus long on the subjects and aim 
of these Poems, I shall request the Reader's 
permission to apprise him of a few circumstances 
relating to their style, in order, among other reasons, 
that he may not censure me for not having 


rarely occur in these volumes; and are utterly 


general | rejected, aa an ordinary device to elevate the style, 


and raise it above prose, My purpose was to 
imitate, and, a9 far as is possible, to adopt the very 
language of men; and assuredly such personifica- 
tions do not make any natural or regular part of 
that language. They are, indeed, a figure of speech 
occasionally prompted by passion, and I have made 
use of them assuch ; but have endeavoured utterly 
to reject ther as a mechanical device of style, or 
asa family language which Writers in metre seem 
to lay claim to by prescription. 1 have wished to 
keep the Reader in the company of flesh and blood, 
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‘such as Angels weep,” Lut natural and human 
tears; she can boast of no celestial ichor that 
distinguishes her vital juices from those of prose ; 
the same human blood cireulates through the veins 
of them both. 

If it be affirmed that rhyme and metrical 
arrangement of themselves constitute a distine- 
tion which overturns what has just been said 
on the strict affinity of metrical language with 
that of prose, and paves the way for other arti- 
admits, I answer that the language of such 


myself with these detached remarks. And if, 
in what I am about to say, it shall appear to 
somo that my labour is unnecessary, and that 
Tam like « man fighting a battle without enemica, 
such persons may be reminded, that, whatever 
be the Isnguage outwardly holden by men, a 
practical faith in the opinions which I am wish- 
ing to establish is almost unknown. If my con- 
clusions are admitted, and carricd as far as they 
mat be carried if admitted at all, our judgments 
concerning the works of the greatest Poets both 
ancient and modern will be far different from 
what they are at present, both when we praise, 
and when we censure: and our moral feelings 
influencing and influenced by these judgments 
will, I believe, be corrected and purified. 

Taking up the subject, then, upon general 
grounds, let me ask, what is meant by the word | 
Poett What is a Poet! To whom docs he 
address himselft And what language is to be 
expected from him!—He is a man speaking to 
men: @ man, it is true, endowed with more 





where is it to exist? Not, surely, where the 
Poet speaks through the mouths of his characters: 
it cannot be necossury here, either for elevation 
of style, or any of its eupposed ornaments: for, 
ifthe Poet's subject be judiciously chosen, it will 


other men by absent things as if they were present ; 






But, as the pleasure which I hope to give by 
the Pocms now presented to the Reader must 
depend entirely on just notions upon this sub- 
ject, and, as it is in iteelf of bigh importance to 
our taste and moral feelings, 1 cannot content 


Peotry and Matter of Pret, or felence, Tho only strict 







But whatever portion of this fueulty we may 
“suppose even the greatest Poot to possess, there 
cannot be a doubt that the language which it will 
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‘To this knowledge which all men cry sot | satin he it fecal ee 
with them, and to these sympathies in which, with- | itself. The remotest discoveries of the Chemist, 


out any other discipline than that of our daily life, 
we are fitted to take delight, the Poet principally 
directs his attention. He considers man and nature 
as easentially adapted to each other, and the mind 
of man as naturally the mirror of the fairest and 
most interesting properties of nature, And thay 
the Poety prompted by this feeling of pleasure, 
whieh aceompanies him through the whole course 
of his studies, converses with general nature, with 
affections akin to those, which, through labour and 
Jength of time, the Man of science has raised up in 
himself, by conversing with those particular parts 
of nature which are the objects of his studies. The 
knowledge both of the Poct and the Man of science 
is pleasure ; but the knowledge of the ane cleaves 
to us as & necessary part of our existence, our 
natural and unalienable inheritance ; the other is a 
personal and individual acquisition, slow to come 
to us, and by mo habitual and direct sympathy 
connecting us with our fellow-beings. The Man of 
science seeks trath as a remote and unknown 
benefactor ; he cherishes and loves it in his soli- 
tude: the Poet, singing a song in which all human 
beings join with him, rejoices in the presence of 
truth as our visible friend and hourly companion. 
Tootry is the breath and finer spirit of all know- 
ledge; itis the impassioned expression which is 
in the countenance of all Science. Emphatically 
nmy it be eid of the Poot, as Shnkspeare hath 
said of man, * that he looks before and after." He 
is the rock of defence for human nature; an 
upholder and preserver, carrying every where 
with him relationship and love, In spite of diffor- 
ence of soil and climate, of language and manners, 
of laws and customs: in spite of things silently 
goue out of mind, and things violently destroyed ; 
the Poet binds together by passion and knowledge 
the vast empire of human society, as it is spread 
over the whole earth, and over all time, ‘The 
objects of the Poet's thoughts are every where; 
though the eyes and senses of man are, it is true, 
his favourite guides, yet he will follow wheresoever 
he can find an atmosphere of sensation in which to 
move his wings. Poetry is the first and last of all 
knowledge—it is as immortal as the heart of man. 
If the labours of Men of science should ever create 
any material revolution, direct or indireet, in our 
condition, and in the impressions which wo habit- 
ually receive, the Poet will eleep then no more than 
at present; he will be ready to follow the steps of 
the Man of seienev, not only in those general 
indirect effects, but ho will be at his side, carrying 
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the Botanist, or Mineralogist, will be as proper 
objecta of the Poet's art as any upon which it can 
be employed, if the time should ever come when 
these things shall be familiar to us, and the relations 
under which they are contemplated by the followers 
of those respective sciences shall be manifestly and 
palpably material to us as enjoying and suffering 
beings. If the time should ever come when what 
‘is now called science, thus familiarised to men, 
shall be ready to put on, as it were, a form of flesh 
and blood, the Poet will lend his divine spirit to aid 
the transfiguration, and will welcome the Being thus 
produced, a8 a dear and genuine inmate of the 
houschold of man—It is not, then, to be supposed 
that any one, who holds that sublime notion of 
Poetry whieh I have attempted to convey, will 
break in upon the sanctity and truth of his pictures 
by transitory and accidental ornaments, and 
endeavour to excite admiration of himself by arts, 
the necessity of which must manifestly depend upon 
‘the assumed meanness of his subject. 

What lins been thas far said applies to Poetry 
in general ; bat especially to those parts of com- 
position where the Poet speaks through the mouths 
of his charseters ; and upon this point it appears 
to authorise the conelusion that there are few 
persons of good sense, whe would not allow that 
the dramatic parts of composition are defective, in 
proportion as they deviate from the real language 
of nature, and are coloured by a diction of the 
Poet's own, either peculiar to him as an individual 
Poet or belonging simply to Poets in general ; to. a 
body of men who, from the circumstance of their 
compositions being in metre, it is expected will 
employ ® particular language, 

It is not, then, in the dramatic parts of composi- 
tion that we look for this distinction of language ; 
but still it may be proper and necessary where the 
Poet speaks tous in his own person and character, 
To this I answer by referring the Reader to the 
deseription before given of a Poot, Among tho 
qualities there enumerated as principally conducing 
to form o Poet, is implied nothing differing in kind 
from other men, but only in degree, The sum of 
what wos said is, that the Povt is chiefly dis- 
tinguished from other men by a greater promptness 
to think and feel without immedintc external 
excitement, and a greater power in expressing 
such thoughts and foclings as are produced in him 
in that manner. But these passions and thoughts 
and feelings aro the gencral passions and thoughts 
and feelings of mon, And with what are they 














Port describes, as they are the sensations of other 
Post thinks and feels in the spirit of human passions, 
How, then, can his language differ in any material 


degree from that of all other men who feel vividly | dopends 


and seo clearly? It might be proved that it is im- 


his own gratification, or that of mon like himself. 
But Poets do not write for Poets alone, but for 
‘men. Unless therefore we are nivocates for that 
| admiration which subsists upon ignorance, and that 
pleasure which arises from hearing what wo do not 
understand, the Poet must descend from this 
supposed height; and, in ordor to excite rational 
sympathy, ho must express himself as other men 
express themselves. To this it may be added, that 
while he is only selecting from the real language of 
‘men, or, which amounts to the same thing, compo- 
sing accurately in the spirit of such selection, he ix 
| treading upon safe ground, and we know what we 
are to expoctfrom him. Our feelings are the same 
with respect to metre; for, as it may be proper to 
remind the Reader, tho distinction of metre is 
‘regular and uniform, and not, like that which is 
produced by what is usually called rorrie pictiom, 
arbitrary, and subject to infinite caprices upon 
which no ealeulation whatever can be made. In 
the one case, the Reader is utterly at the mercy of 
the Poet, respecting what imagery or diction he 


may choose to connect with the passion ; whereas, | importance, words 


in the other, the metre obeys certain laws, to whieh 
the Poet and Reader both willingly submit because 
they are certain, and because no interference is 
made by them with the passion but such as the 
concurring testimony of ages has shown to heighten 
and improve the pleasure which co-exists with it. 

It will now be proper to answer an obvious 
question, namely, Why, professing these opinions, 
have I written in verse? To this, in addition to 
such answer as is included in what has been already 








bounds. Now the co-presence of sgmething regu- 
lar, something to which the mind has been accus- 
tomed in various moods and in a less excited state, 
cannot but have great efficacy in tempering and 
restraining the passion by an intertexture of 
ordinary fecling, and of feeling not strictly and 
necessarily connected with the passion. This is 
unquestionably true; and hence, though the 
opinion will at first appear paradoxical, from the 
tendency of metre to divest Janguage, it a certain 
degree, of its reality, and thus to throw a sort of 
half-consciousness of unsubstantial existence over 
the whole composition, there can be little doubt 
but that more pathetic situations and sentiments, 
that is, thoee which have a greater proportion of 
pain connected with them, may be endured in 
motrical composition, especially in rhyme, than 
in prose, The metre of the old ballads is very 
artless ; yet they contain many passages which 
would illustrate this opinion; and, I hope, if the 
following Poems be attentively perused, similar 
instances will be found in them. This opinion 
may be further illustrated by appealing to the 
Reader's own experience of the reluctance with 
which be comes to the re-perusal of the distressful 
parts of Clarisen Harlowe, or the Gamester ; while 
Shakspeare's writings, in the most pathetic scenes, 
hever act upon us,as pathetic, beyond the bounds 
of pleasure—an effect which, in a much greater 
degree than might at first be imagined, is to be 
ascribed to small, but continual and regular im. 
pulses of pleasurable surprise from the metrical 
arrangement—On the other hand (what it must 
be allowed will much more frequently happen) if 
the Poet's words should be incommensurate with 
the passion, and inadequate to raise the Reador 
toa height of desirable excitement, then, (unless 
the Poet's choice of his metro has been grossly 
injudicious) in the feclings of pleasure which the 
‘Reader has been accustomod to connect with metre 
in general, and in tho feeling, whether cheerful 
or melancholy, which he has been accustomed to 
connect with that particular movement of metre, 
there will be found something which will greatly 
contribute to impart passion to the words, and 
to effect the complex end which the Poet proposes 
to himaclf. 

If I had undertaken s sysremaric defence of 
the theory here maintained, it would lave been 
my duty to develope the various causes upon 
which the pleasure received from metrical language 
depends. Among the chief of these enuses is to 
he reckoned « principle which must be well 
known to those who have made any of the Arte 
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is the great spring of the activity of our minds, 
and their chief feeder. From this principle the 
direction of the sexual appetite, and all tho passions 
connected with {t, take their origin : it is the life 


would not be» useless employment to apply this 
principle to the consideration of metre, and to 
show that metre is hence enabled to afford much 
pleasure, and to point out in whnt mauner that 
pleasure is produced. But my limits will not 
Permit me to enter upon this subject, and I must 
content myself with a general summary. 

J have said that poetry is the spontaneous over- 
flow of powerful feelings : it takes its origin from 
emotiom recollected im tranquillity: the emotion 
is contemplated till, by a species of re-netion, the 
tranquillity gradually disappears, snd an emotion, 
kindred to that which was before tho subject of 
contemplation, is gradually produced, and does 
itself actually exist inthe mind. In this mood 
sucessful composition generally begins, and in a 
mood similar to this it is carried on; but the emo- 


will, upon the whole, be in o state of 
If Nature be thus cautious to preserve in a state 
of enjoyment a being so employed, the Poet ought 
to profit by the lesson held forth to him, and ought 
especially to take care, that, whatever passions he 
communicates to his Render, those passions, if 
his Reader's mind be sound and vigorous, should 
always be accompanied with an overbslanee of 
pleasure, Now the music of harmonious metrical 
language, the sense of difficalty overcome, and the 
blind association of pleasure which has been pro- 
viously received from works of rhyme or metre of 
‘the same or similar construction, an indistinet per- 
coption perpetually renewed of language closely 
resembling that of real life, and yet, in the eir- 
‘cumstance of metre, differing from it 80 widely—all 
these imperceptibly make up a complex fooling of 
delight, which is of the most important use in 
tempering the painful feeling always found inter- 
mingled with powerful descriptions of the deeper 
Passions. This effect isalways produced in pathetic 
and impassioned poctry ; while, in lighter compo- 
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seology, which I have condemned under that name. 
‘The earliest poets of all nations generally wrote 
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that they could 
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‘most part with misapplying only expressions 
. which at first had been dictated by real passion, 
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of books upen men, did to = certain 
Abuses of this kind 


progress of refinement this diction became 
daily more and more corrupt, thrusting out of 
sight the plain hamanities of nature by a motley 
masquerade of ticks, quaintnesses, hieroglyphics, 


enigmas, 
Tt would not be uninteresting to point out the 


sind ia which if he does not find himself, he ima- 
gines that he is dalled of a pecaliar enjoyment 
whieh poetry can and ought to bestow. 

The sonnet quoted from Gray, in the Preface, 
except the lines printed in Italics, consists of ttle 
else but this diction, though not of the worst kind ; 
and indeed, ifone may be permitted to say so, it in 
far too common in the best writers both ancient 
and modern. Perhaps in no way, by positive ex- 
ample, could more easily be given a notion of what 
I mean by the phrase poetic diction than by re- 
ferring to m comparison between the metrical 
paraphrase which we have of passages in the Old 
4nd New Testament, and those passages as they 
exist in our common Translation. See Pope’s 
“ Messiah” throughout; Prior's ‘Did sweeter 
sounds adorn my flowing tongue,’ &e. &c. * Though 
T speak with the tongues of men and of angels,’ 
&e. &o, lst Corinthians, chap, xiii. By way 
of immediate example, take the following of Dr 
Johnson : 


“Turn on the pradent Ant thy heedlete eyes, 
Observe her labours, Sluggard,and be wise; 

No stern oarnmand, no monitory volves, 
Preseribes her duties, or direets hur choloe ¢ 
‘Yet, timely provident, she bastes nway 

‘To snatoh the blessings of @ plenteous day 
‘When fruitful Summer loads the teeming plain, 
Bhe crops the harvest, and she stores the grain. 
How long shall sloth usurp thy uselos hours, 
Unnerve thy vigour, and enchain thy powers? 
While artful shsdes thy downy couch enclose, 
And soft wlicitation courta repose, 

Amidst the drowsy charme of dull delight, 
‘Year chasos year with unremitted flight, 

‘Til Want now following, fraudulent am’ stow, 
‘Shall spring to seize thee, lke am ambuah'd fot." 





From this bubbab of words pass to the original. 
* Go to the Ant, thou Sluggard, consider her ways, 
and be wixe: which having no guide, overseer, or 
ruler, provideth her meat in the summer, and 
gathorcth her food in the harvest. How long 
wilt thou sleep, O Sluggard! when wilt thou arise 
out of thy sleep! Yet a little sleep, a little 
slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep, So 
shall thy poverty come as one that travelleth, and 
thy want as an armed man.’ Proverbs, chap. vi, 

One more quotation, and I have done. It is 
from Cowper’s Verses supposed to be written by 
Alexander Selkirk :— 

“Religion! what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly word ! 
‘More precious than silver and gold, 
‘Or all that this earth can afford. 
‘But the sound of the chureh-going belt 
‘Thove valleys and recks never beard, 
‘Neer sighed at the sound of a lenell, 
Or smiled when a sabbath appeared. 


‘Ye winds, that have made mo your sport 
Convey to this desolate shore 

Some cordial endearing repart 

‘Of sland I mast visit 50 more 

My Priends, do they now and then send 
A wish or thought after me ? 

© tell me E yet have a friend, 

‘Though « friend I am never to see.” 


‘This passage is quoted as an instance of three 
different styles of composition, The first four 
lines are poorly expressed ; some Critics would call 
the language prosaic; the fact is, it would be bad 
prose, so bad, that it fs scarcely worse in metre. 
‘The epithet ‘chureh-going’ appliod to a bell, ‘and 
that by so chaste 9 writer as Cowper, is an instance 
of the strange abuses which Poets have introduced 
into their language, till they and their Readers 
take them as mintters of course, if they do not 
single them out expressly ax objects of admiration, 
‘The two lines ‘Ne’er sighed at the sound,’ &e., 
are, in my opinion, an instance of the language of 
passion wrested from its proper use, and, from the 
mere circumstance of the composition being in 
metre, applied upon an aceasion that does not 


except that the Reader hasan exquisite pleasure in. 

seeing such natura! language so naturally connected. 

with metre. ‘The beauty of this stanza tompts me 

to conelude with principle which ought never to 

be lost sight of, and mihi hae been my chief 
vr 














In middle and declining age, a scattered number 
of serious persons resort to poetry, as to religion, 
for a protection against the pressure of trivial em- 
ployments, and asa consolation for the afflictions 
of life, And, lastly, thero are many, who, having 
been enamoured of this art in their youth, have 
found after youth was spent, to cultivate 
genoral literature ; in which poetry has continued 
to be comprehended as a study. 

Into the above classes the Readers of poetry 
may bo divided ; Critics abound in them all; but 
from tho Inst only can opinions be collected of 
absolute value, and worthy to be depended upon, 
ms prophetic of the destiny of a new work. ‘Tho 
young, who in nothing can escape delusion, are 
‘especially subject to it in their intorcourse with 
Poetry. ‘The cause, not so obvious as the fact is 

is the same na that from which 
‘erroncous jodgments in thia art, in the minds of 
‘men of all ages, chiefly proceed ; but upon Youth 
it operates with peculiar foree. The appropriate 
business of poctry, (which, nevertheless, if gennine, 
is a8 permanent as pare science,) her appropriate 
‘employment, ber privilege and her duty, is to treat 
‘of things not as they are, but as they appear; not 
ne they exist in themselves, but as they seem to 
‘exist to the senses, and to the passions, What a 
world of delusion does this acknowledged obligation 
peepare for the inexperienced! what temptations 
to go astray are here held forth for them whose 


‘thoughts have been little disciplined by the under- | departments of 











before them, and to throw the mind back, as by 
enchantment, into the happiest season of life. As 
they read, powers seem to be revived, passions are 
regenerated, and pleasures restored. The Book 
was probably taken up after an escape from the 
burden of business, and with s wish to forget the 
world, and all its vexations and anxieties. Having 
obtained this wish,and so much more, it is matural 
that they should make report as they have felt. 
If Men of mature age, through want of practice, 
be thus easily beguiled into admiration of abeur- 
dities, extravagances, and misplaced ornamonts, 
thinking it proper that their understandings should 
enjoy s holiday, while they are unbending their 
minds with verse, it may be expected that such 
Readers will resemble their former selves also in 
strength of prejudice, and an insptitude to be 
moved by the unostentatious beauties of a pure 
style. In the higher poetry, an enlightened Critic 


chiefly looks for a reflection of the wisdom of the | i: 


heart and the grandeur of the imagination 
Wherever these seis simplicity accompanies 
them; Magnificence herself, when legitimate, 
depeniling upow a simplicity of her own, to regulate 
her ornaments, But it is a well-known. property 
of buman nature, that our estimates are ever 
governed by comparisans, of which weare conscious 
with various dogrees of distinctness, Is it not, 
then, inevitable (confining these observations to the 
effecta of style merely) that an eye, aecustomed to 
the glaring hues of diction by which such Readers 
are caught and excited, will for the most part be 
rather repelled than attracted by an original Work, 
the colouring of which is disposed according to a 
pure and refined scheme of harmony! It isin the 
fine arts as in the affairs of life, no man can seree 
(i.e. obey with zeal and fidelity) two Masters. 
As Poetry is most just to its own divine origin 
when it administers the comforts and breathes the 
spirit of religion, they who haye learned to perceive 
this trath, and who betake themselves to reading 
verse for sncred purposes, must be preserved from 
numerous illusions to which the two Classes of 
Readers, whom we have been considering, are 
liable, But, as the mind grows serious from they 
weight of life, the range of ite passions is contracted 











there is, for the most part, an end put to all sstis- 


faction and Lave, if it befare existed, 
is converted into distike; and the heart of the 
Reader is set against the Author and his book.— 
‘To these excesses, they, who from their professions 























‘the animation which is wanting to the constitution 
of the religion itself. 

Faith was given to man that his affections, 
detached from the treasures of time, might be 
inclined to settle upon those of eternity —the 
elevation of his nature, which this habit produces 
on earth, being to him a presumptive evidence of 
‘ future state of existenco; and giving him o title 
to partake of its holiness, The religious man 
values what he sees chiefly as an ‘imperfect 
shadowing forth’ of what he ix incapable of seeing. 
‘The concerns of relivion refer to indefinite objects, 
and are too weighty for the mind to support them 
without relieving itself by resting a great part of 
the burihen upon words and symbols. The com 
muree between Man and his Maker eannot be 
carried on but by a process where much is repre 
seated in litte, and the Infinite Being accommo- 




















it two far ; being incapable of perceiving when it 
‘ought to yleld to one of higher order, In it are 
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known beyond the limits of the British Isles, 
‘And if the value of his works is to bo esti- 
mated from the attention now paid to them by 
his countrymen, compared with that which they 
bestow on these of some other writers, it must 
be pronounced small indeed. 

* The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors 

And posts sage"— 
are his own words; but his wisdom has, in this 
particular, been his worst enemy: while its 
opposite, whether in the shape of folly or madness, 
has been their best friend. But he was a great 
power, and bears a high name; the laurel has 
been awarded to him. 

‘A dramatic Author, if he write for the stage, 
must adapt himself to the taste of the audience, or 
they will not endure him; accordingly the mighty 
genius of Shakspeare was listened to. The people 
were delighted : but I am not sufficiently versed 
in stage antiquities to determine whether they did 


not flock a4 eagerly to the representation of many | - 


picces of contemporary Authors, wholly undeserv- 
ing to appear upon the «xme boards. Had there 
been formal contest for superiority among 
dramatic writers, that Shakspeare, like his pre- 
decessors Sophocles and Euripides, would have 
often been subject to the mortification of seeing 
the prize adjudged to sorry competitors, becomes 
too probable, when we refiect that the admirers of 
Settle and Shadwell were, in a later age, as numo- 
rous, and. reckoned as reapectable in point of talent, 
as those of Dryden. At all events, that Shak- 
speare stooped to accommodate himeclf to the 
People, is sufficiently apparent ; and one of tho 
most striking proofs of his almost omnipotent 
genius, is, that he could turn to such glorious 
purpose those materials which the prepossessions 
‘of the ago compelled him to make use of. Yet 
even this marvellous skill appears not to have 
been enough to prevent his rivals from having 
some advantage over him in public estimation ; 
else how can we account for pamages and scenes 
that exist in his works, unless upon a supposition 
that some of the grossest of them, « fact which in 
my own mind I bayeno doubt of, were foisted in by 
the Playors, for the gratification of the many t 

But that his Works, whatever might be their 
reception upon the stage, made but little impres- 
sion upon the ruling Intellects of the time, may 
be inferred from the fact that Lord Bacon, in his 
multifarious writings, nowhere either quotes or 
alludes to hime—His dramatic excellence enabled 


+ Tho learned Hakewill (a third edition of whose book 


him to resume possession of the stage after the 
Restoration ; but Dryden tells us that in his time 
two of the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher were 
acted for one of Shakspeare’a. And so faint and 
limited was the perception of the poetic beauties of 
his dramas in the time of Pope, that,in his Edition 
of the Plays, with a view of rendering to the gene- 
ral reader a necessary serview, he printed between 
inverted. commas those passages which he thought 
‘Most worthy of notice. 

At this day, the French Critics have abated. 
nothing of their aversion to thin darling of our 
Nation: ‘the English, with their bouffon de 
Shakspeare,' is as familiar an expression among 
them as in the time of Voltaire, Baron Grimm is 
the only French writer who seems to have pereeived 
his infinite superiority to the first names of the 


are approaching towards » knowledge and feeling 


of what he is. In some respects they have ac- | 


quired a superiority over the fellow-countrymen of 
the Poet; for among us it isa current, | might kay, 
an established opinion, that Shakspeare is justly 
praised when he is pronounced to be ‘a wild 


irregular genius, in whom great faults are com- | 


pensated by great beauties.” How long may it 
be before this misconception passes away, and it 
becomes universally acknowledged that the judg- 
ment of Shakspeare in the selection of his mate 
vials, and in the manner in which he has made 
them, heterogeneous as they often are, constitute 
® unity of their own, and contribute all to one 
great end, is not less admirable than his imagi- 
nation, his invention, and his intuitive knowledge 
of human Nature ! 

There is extant & small Volume of miscellaneous 
poems, in which Shakspeare expresscs his own 
feelings in his own person. It is not difficult to 
conevive that the Editor, George Steevens, should 
have been insensible to the beauties of one portion 
of that Volume, the Sonnets ; though in no part 
of the writings of thin Poet is found, in an equal 
compass, a greater number of exquisite feelings 
felicitomsly expressed. But, from regard to the 


Dears date 1635), writing to refute the error ‘touching 
‘Nature's perpetual and universal decay,’ cites trium- 
phantly the names of Ariosto, Taso, Bartas, and Spenser, 
ac instances that pootie gente had got degenerated | but 
he makes Do mention of Shakespeare. 




















i fall into the mire of a genius whom he 

had been compelled to regard with udmiration, as 
an inmate of the celestial regions— there sitting 
where he durst not soar,’ 

‘Nine years before the death of Shnkspeare, 
‘Milton was born ; and early in life he published 
‘several small poems, which, though on their first 
appearance they were praised by a few af the 

were afterwards neglected to that degree, 
‘that Pope in his youth could borrow from them 
without risk of its being known. Whether theso 
Fn adivathallesae i nem She appa tei 

not undertake to decide: nor would it imply 4 
severe reflection upon the mass of readers to 
‘suppose the contrary; seeing that a man of the 
acknowledged genius of Voss, the German poct, 
comld suffer their spirit to evaporate ; and could 
change their character, a8 is dono in the trans- 
lation made by him of the most popular of those 
| pieces, Atall events, it is cortain that these Poems 
‘of Milton are now much read, and loudly praised ; 
yet were they little heard of till more than 50 
years after their publication ; and of the Sonnets, 
Dr, Johnson, as appears from Boswell's Life of 
‘him, was in the habit of thinking and speaking 
‘as contemptuously as Steevens wrote upon those 
of Shakspeare. 

Abont the time when the Pindaric odes of 
Cowley and his Imitators, and the productions of 
‘that class of curious thinkers whom Dr, Johnson 
hasstrangely etyled metaphysical Poeta, were bezin- 
ning to lose something of that extravagant admi- 
ration which they had excited, the Parndiso Lost 
made iva appearance. ‘Fit audience find though 
few,’ wna the petition addressed by the Poct to his 
inspiring Muse, Ihave said elsewhere that ho 
gained marp than ho asked; this I believe to be 
true; but Dr. Johnson has fallen into 0 grees 
mistake when he attempts to prove, by the sale of 


In Shakspear's 
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neous*.—How amusing to shape to one's self 
such a critique as a Wit of Charles's days, or a 
Lord of the Miscellanios or trading Journalist of 
King William’s time, would have brought forth, if 
he had set his faculties industriously to work upan 
this Poem, every where impregnated with original 
excellence, 


So strange indeed are the obliquities of admi- 
ration, that they whose opinions are much intla- 
‘enced by authority will often be tempted to think 
that there are no fixed principles + in human 
nature for this art to rest upon. I have been 
honoured by being permitted to peruse in MS. a 
tract composed between the period of the Revolu- 
tion and the closo of that century. It is the 
Work of an English Peer of high accomplishments, 
its object to form the character and direct the 
studies of his son. Perhaps nowhere does a more 
beautiful treatise of the kind exist. The good 
sense and wisdom of the thoughts, the delicacy 
of the feelings, and the charm of the style, are, 
throughout, equally conspicuous, Yet the Author, 
selecting among the Poets of his own country 
those whom he deems most worthy of his son's 
perusal, particulacises only Lord Rochester, Sir 
John Denham, and Cowley, Writing about the 
same time, Shaftesbury, an author st present 
unjustly depreciated, deseribes the English Muasen 
as only yet lisping in their cradles, 

‘The arts by which Pope, soon afterwards, con- 
trived to procure to himself a more general and 
higher reputation than perhaps any English Poet 
ever attained during his life-time, are known to 


why Pope has for some time held a rank in litera- 
ture, to which, if he bad not been seduced by an 
over-love of immediate popularity, and had con- 
fided more in his native genius, he never could 
have descended, He bewitched the nation by hix 
melody, and dazzled it by his polished style, and 
was himself blinded by his own success. Having 
wandered from humanity in his Eclogues with 
positions obtained, tempted him into a belief that 


‘© Hughes is express upon this subject: in his dodiea 
thon of Spenser's Works to Lard Somers, he writes thus, 


Poem ts be generally known and esteensed” 

} This opinion seems actually to have been entertained 
by Adam Smith, the worst eritle, David Hume not excep. 
ted, that Scotland, # seil to which this sort of weed seems 
matural, baa prodvoed. 
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wos it received! *It was no sooner read,’ says ono 
of his contemporary biographers, ‘than 
admired: those only excepted who had not been 
used to feel, orto look forany thing in pootry,beyond 
a poiat of satirical or epigrammatic wit, = smart 
autitheriz richly trimmed with rhyme, or the softies 
of an elegiae complaint, To sach his manly classical 
spirit could not readily commend itself ; till, after 
& more attentive perusal, they had got the better 
of their prejudices, and cither acquired or affected 
a truer taste. A few othors stood aloof, merely 
because they had long before fixed the articles of 
their poctical creed, and resigned themselves to 
an absolute despair of ever seeing any thing new 
and original, ‘These wero somewhat mortified 
to find their notions disturbed by the appearance 
of & povt, who seemed to owe nothing bat to 
natore and his own genius But, in a short time, 
the applause became unanimous; every one won- 
dering how so many pictures, and pictures so 
familiar, should have moved them but faintly to 
what they felt in his His digressions 
two, the overflowings of a tender benevolent heart, 
charmed tho reader no less ; leaving him in doabt, 
whether he should more admire the Poet or love 
the Man.’ 

‘This case appears to bear strongly against us;>— 
bat we nmst distinguish between wonder and legi- 
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innumerable editions, and are universally known 5 
but if, when Collins died, the same kind of impre- 
cation had been pronounced by a surviving admi- 
rer, small is the number whom it would not have 


for them, and threw the edition into the fire. 
Next in importance to the Seasons of Thomson, 
though at considerable distance from that work in 
order of time, come the Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry ; collected, new-modelled, and in 
many instances (if such a contradiction in terms 
may be used) composed by the Editor, Dr. Perey. 
This work did not steal silently into the world, as 
is evident from the number of legendary tales, that 
appeared not long after its publication ; and had 
been modelled, as the authors persuaded them- 
selves, after the old Ballad, ‘The Compilation was 
however Hl suited to the then existing taste of 
city society; and Dr. Johnson, ‘mid the little 
senato to which he gave laws, was not sparing in 
his exertions to make itan object of contempt. The 


inspiration thenee derived, poems which are the 
delight of the German nation. Dr. Perey was 0 
bashed by the ridicule flung upon his labours from 
the ignorance and insensibility of the persons with 
whom he lived, that, thongh while he was writing 
under a mask he had not wanted resolution to 
follow his genius into the regions of true simplicity 
and genuine pathos (as ia evinced by the exquisite 
ballad of Sir Cauline and by many other pieces), 
yet when he appeared in his own person and 
character as a povtical writer, he adopted, as in the 
tale of the Hermit of Warkworth, a diction scarcely 
in any one of its features distinguishable from the 
vague, the glossy, and unfeeling language of his 
day, I mention this remarkable fact ® with regret, 





* Shenstone, in his Schoolmistross, gives a still moro 
remarkable instance of this thmidity. On its first appear- 
ance, (See D’Larnelf's 2d Series of the Curiosities of Litera. 
ture! the Poem waa accompanied with an elsurd prose 
commentary, showing, asindeed sme incongruous expres 
sions in the text imply, that the whole wan intended for 
burlesque, In subsequent editions, the commentary wae 
dropped, and the People have since continved to read in 





esteeming the genins of Dr. Perey in this kind of 
writing superior to that of any other man by whom 
in modern times it has boon cultivated. That even 
Burger (to whom Klopstock gave, in my hearing, 
commendation which he denied to Goethe and 
Schiller, pronouncing him to be a genuine poet, and 
‘one of the few among the Germans whose works 
would Inst) had mot tho fine sensibility of Perey, 
might be shown from many passages, in which ho 
has deserted his original only to go astray, For 
example, 


‘Now daye was gone, and night was come, 
And all were fust asleepe, 
All save the Lady Emotine, 

‘Who mate in her bowre to weepe: 


And soone she heard her true Lowe's voice 


Which is thus tricked out and dilated : 


Als nun dio Nacht Gobirg’ und Thal 
Vermummt in Rabenscbatten, 
Und Hochburgs Lampen oberall 
‘Schon ausgeflimmort batten, 

‘Und alles tief entechlafen war ; 
Dooh nur das Pritulein immerdar, 
Voll Pieberanget, noch wachto, 
‘Und seinen Ritter dachte: 

De horeh ! Bin simer Licbeston 
‘Kam leis’ empor geflogen. 

“Ho, Trudchen, bo! Da bin joh schon t 
Frisch auf! Dich angesogen I" 


But from humble ballads we must ascend to 
heroies, 

All hail, Macpherson! hail to thee, Sire of 
Ossian! Tho Phantom was begotten by the soug 
embrace of an impudent Highlander apon » cloud 
of tradition—it travelled southward, where it was 
greeted with acclamation, and the thin Consistenoe 
took its course through Europe, upon the breath of 
popular applause. The Editor of the “ Reliques” 
had indirectly preferred a claim to the praise of 
invention, by not concealing that his supplementary 
labours were considerable | how selfish his conduct, 
contrasted with that of the disinterested Gael, who, 
like Lear, gives his kingdom away, and is content 
to become a pensioner upon his own issue for a 
boggnrly pittanee }—Open this far-famed Book !— 
T have done eo at random, and the boginning of 
the “Epic Poem Temora,” in eight Books, presents 
itself. * The blue waves of Ullin roll in light. The 
green hills are covered with day. Trees shake 


seriousness, dotug for the Authar what he had not courage 
openly to venture upon for hisnselt. 
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Erp ba ucgeilatlg, ak uaieetsige ust as 
‘tho most part it is, to spenk disrespectfully of 
Works that have enjoyed for w length of time a 
widely-spread reputation, without at the sume time 
irrefragable proofs of their unworthiness, 
lot me be forgiven upon this” 
had the good fortune to be born and rearcd in a 
mountainous country, from my very childhood I 
have felt the falsehood that pervades the volumes 
imposed upon the world under the name of Ossian, 
‘From what T saw with my own eyes, I knew that 
the imagery was spurious. In nature every thing 
fa distinet, yet nothing defined into absolute 
independent singleness. In Macpherson's work, it | distinguish 
is oxnetly the reverse; every thing (that is not 
stolen) is in this manner defined, insulated, dislo- 
cated, deadened,—yet nothing distinct, Tt will 
slways be so when words are substituted for things. 
To say that the characters never could exist, that 










when, with the steeps of Morven before his eyes, 
he could talk so familiarly of his Car-borne heroes ; 
—of Morven, which, if one may judge from ite 
appearance at the distance of a few miles, contains 
scarcely an acre of sufficiently aecommo- 

dating for a sledge to be trailed along its surfree— 
‘Mr, Malcolm Laing has ably shown that the diction 
of this pretended translation isa motley assemblage 
from all quarters ; but he is so fond of making out 
parallel pasxsges ax to call poor Macpherson to 
account for his ¢ ands’ and bis ‘buts and he has 
weakonod his argument by conducting it as if he 
thought that every striking resemblance was a 
conscious plagiarism. It is enongh that the coinei- 
dences are too remarkable for its being probable or 

possible that they could arise in different minds 

without communication between them. Now as 

the Translators of the Bible, and Shakspeare, 

Milton, and Pope, coulil mot be indebted to Mac- 

pherson, it follows that he must have owed his fine 

feathers to thems ; unless we are prepared gravely 

to assert, with Madame de Stati, that many of the to be admitted into s body of | 










that it isso with my friends; and, 
Tam happy in this occasion to ma 
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with the 


where is Spenser! where Sidney? and, lastly, 
where ho, whose rights as a poet, contradistin- 
guished from those which he is universally allowed 
to possess as a dramatist, we have vindieated,— 
where Shakspeare!—Theso, and » multitude of 
others not unworthy to be placed pear them, 
their contemporaries and successors, we have not. 
But in their stead, we have (could better be 
expected when precedence was to be settled by 
an abstract of reputation at any given period 
made, as in this case before as!) Roscommon, 
and Stepney, and Phillips, and Walsh, and Stith, 


useless, except for occasions like the present, 
when their productions are referred to as evidence 
what a amall quantity of brain is necessary to 
procare a considerable stock of admiration, pro- 
vided the aspirant will accommodate himself to the 
Tikings and fashions of his day. 

As I do not mean to bring down this retrospect 
to our own times, it may with propriety be closed 
at the era of this distinguished event, From the 
literature of other ages and countries, proofs 
equally cogent might have been adduced, that 
the opinions announced in the former part of this 
Essay are founded upon troth, It was not an 
agreeable office, nor a prudent undertaking, to 
declare them; but their importance seemed to 
render it aduty, It may still be asked, where 
lies the particular relation of what has been said 
to these Volumes t—The question will be easily 
answered by the discerning Reader who is old 
enough to remember the taste that prevailed when 
some of these poems were first, seventoen 
years ago; who has also observed to what degree 
the poetry of this Island has sinee that period 
been coloured by them; and who is further aware 
of the unremitting hostility with which, upon some 
principle or other, they have each and all been 








opposed. A sketch of my own notion of the 
coustitution of Fame has bece given; and, ae far 
as concerns myself, I have cause to be satisfied. 
‘The love, the admiration, the indifference, the 
slight, the aversion, and even the contempt, with 
which these Poems have been reocived, knowing, 
as I do, the source within my own mind, from 
which they have procecded, and the labour and 
pains, whieh, when labour and pains appeared 
needful, have been bestowed upon them, must all, 
if I think consistently, be received as pledges and 
tokens, bearing the samo general impression» 
thongh widely different in value;—they are all 
proofs that for the present time I have mot 
laboured in vain; and afford assurances, more 
or less authentic, that the products of my industry 
will endure, 

If there be one conclusion more foreibly pressed. 
upon us than another by the review which has 
been given of the fortunes and fate of poetical 
Works, it is this,—that every author, as far as 
he fs great and at the same time original, bas 
had the task of creating the taste by which he is 
to be enjoyed: co has it been, so will it continue 
to be, This remark was long since made to me 
by the philosophical Friend for the separation of 


whose poems from my own I have previously 


expressed my regret. The of an 
original Genius of » high order will have smoothed. 
the way for all that he has in common with them; 
—and much he will have in common; but, for 
what is peculiarly his awn, he will be called upon: 
to clear and often to shape his own road :—he 
will be m the condition of Hannibal among the Alpa. 
And where lies the real difficulty of creating 
that taste by which a traly original poct is to be 
relished? Is it in breaking the bonds of eustom, 
in overcoming the prejudices of falsc refinement, 
and displacing the aversions of inexperience! Or, | 
if he labour for an object which here and else~ 
where I have proposed to myself, does it consist 
in divesting the reader of the pride that induces 
him to dwell upon those points wherein men differ 
from each other, to the exelusion of those in which 
all men sre alike, or the same; and in making 


wml Nature illimitable in her bounty, have con- 
ferred on men who may stand below him in the 
scale of society! Finally, does it be in establishing 
that dominion over the spirits of readers by whieh 
they are to be humbled and humanised, in order 
that they may be purified and exalted t 











thes the mind le passive, atl ia affveted painfully 
or plensurabily as by an instinct, Bat the profound 














‘To be mavod, then, by a pamion, is ta be excited, 
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jection to external objects, much in the same 
way as a translator or engraver ought to be 
to his original, Qndly, Sensibility,—which, the 
more exquisite it is, the wider will be the range 
of a poet's perceptions; and the more will he be 
incited to observe objects, both as they exist in 
themsolves and as re-scted upon by his own 
mind, (The distinction between poetic and human 
sensibility has been marked in the character of 
the Poot delineated in the original preface.) Sdly, 
Reflection, — which makes the Poet acquainted 
Se ee ee 
feolings ; and assists the in perceiving 
their connection with each other, 4thly, Imagina- 
tion and Fancy,— to modify, to create, and to 
associate. Sthly, Inventiony—by which characters 
are compesed out af materials supplied by ob- 
servation ; whether of the Poet's own heart and 
mind, or of external life and nature; and 
such incidents and situations produced as are 
most impressive to the imagination, and most 
fitted to do justice to the characters, sentiments, 


how and where, and in what degree, each of 
these faculties onght to be exerted; #0 that the | 
Jes6 shall not be sacrificed tothe greater ; nor the — 
greater, slighting the lexs, arrogate, to its own 
injury, more than its due. By judgment, also, is 
determined what are the laws and 

graces of every species of composition®, 

The materials of Poetry, by these powers col- 
lected and produced, are cast, by means of various | 
moulds, into divers forms. The moulds may be | 
cerumerated, and the forms specified, in the follow- 
ing order, Ist, The Narrative,—including the | 
Epopwia, the Historie Poom, the Tale, the Ro- | 
mance, the Mock-heroic, and, if the spirit of 
Homer will tolerate such neighbourhood, that dear 
production of our days, the motrieal Novel, Of 
this Class, the distinguishing mark is, that the 
Narrator, howover liberally his speaking agents bo 
introduced, is himsolf the source from which every 
thing primarily flows, Epie Poots, in order that 
their mode of composition msy accord with the 
elevation of their subject, represent themselves as 
singing from the inspiration of the Muse, « Arma 
virumque cano;” but this is a fiction, in modern 
times, of slight value: the Tlind or the Paradise 





* As sonsibility to harmony of numbers, and the power 
of producing It, are invariably attenflante upom the front 
tion above specified, nothing has been said upon thom: 
requisites. 





Lost would gain little in our estimation by being 
chanted. The other poets who belong to this class 
are commonly eontent to fell their tle ;—so that 
of the whole it may be affirmed that they neither 


the poet does not appear at all in his own person, 
and where the whole action is carried on by speech 
and dialogue of the agents; music being admitted 


the epistles of poets writing in their own persons, 
and all loeo-descriptive poetry, belong to this class 

Sthly, Didscticy—the principal object of which 
is direct instruction; aa the Poem of 
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produced.’—J 
criminated, by W. Taylor. 
Ts not this as ifs man should: 
an necount of a building, ani 



































without liberty to tread in any path but that to 
whieh it confines him. Tt is not easy to find out 
how imagination, thus explained, differs from 
distinct remembrance of images ; or fancy from 
quick and vivid recollection of them; each is 
nothing more than s mode of memory, If the two 
words bear the above meaning, and no other, what 
term is left to designate that faculty of which the 
Poet is * all compact ;’ he whose eye glances from 
earth to heaven, whose spiritual attributes body 
forth what his pen is prompt in tarning to shape ; 
or what isleft to characterise Fancy, a3 insinuating 
herself into the heart of objects with creative 
activity Imagination, in the sense of the word 
aa giving title to a class of the following Poems, 
lias no reference to images that are merely a faith- 
fol copy, existing in the mind, of absent external 
objcets; but is a word of higher import, denoting 
operations of the mind upon those objects, and 
processes of creation or of composition, governed 
by certain fixed laws. I proceed to illustrate my 
meaning by instances. A parrot hangs from the 
wires of his cage by his beak or by his claws; or 
a monkey from the bough of a tree by his paws or 
his tail, Each creature does so literally and 
actually. In the first Eclogue of Virgil, the shep- 
herd, thinking of the time when he is to take leave 

of his farm, thus addresses his goats :>— 

+ Non ego vos posthao virldi projectus in antro 
Dumosa pendere procul de rape videbo." 
——— * half way down 
‘Hangs one who gathers samphire,* 


is the well-known expression of Shakespeare, de- 
lineating an ordinary image upon the cliffs of 
Dover. In these two instances is o slight exer- 
tion of the faculty which I denominate 
in the use of one word: neither the goats nor the 
samphire-gatherer do literally hang, as docs the 
parrot or the Monkey; but, presenting to the 
senses something of such an appearance, the mind 
in its activity, for its own gratification, contemplates 
them as hanging. 

‘ Aswhen far off at sea a flent deveried 

Hangs in the clouds, by equinoetial winds 


Here is the full strength of the imagination 
involved in the word Aangs, and exerted upon the 


whole image: First, the fleet, an sggrogate of 





many ships, is represented an ohe mighty persou, 


| whose track, we know and feel, is upon the waters ; 


but, taking advantage of its appearance to the 
senses, the Poet dares to represent it ms hanging tn | 


| the cloucts, both for the gratification of the mind in 


contemplating the image itself, and in reference to 
the motion and appearance of the sublime objects 
to which itis compared, 

‘From impressions of sight we will pass to those 
of sound ; which, as they must necessarily be of a 
Jess definite character, shall be selected from these 
volumes : 





+ Over his own swest voice the Btock-dove broods .” 





of the same bird, 


+ Tis voice was buried among trees, 
‘Yet to be come at by the breeze ;! 





*0,Cuokoo ! shatl Teall thee iri, 
‘Or but 4 wandering Foice?" 





The stock-dowe is said to co, » sound well 
imitating the note of the bind; but, by the inter 
vention of the metaphor broods, the affections are 
called in by the imagination to assist in marking 
the manner in which the bird reiterates and pro- 
Jongs her soft note, as if herself delighting to listen 
to it, and participating of a still and quiet satisfnc- 
tion, like that which may be supposed inseparable 
from the continuous process of incubation, * His 
voice was buried among trees,’ s inetaphor express- 
ing the love of seclusion by which this Bird is 
marked; and characterising its note as not par- 
taking of the shrill and the piercing, and therefore 
more easily deadened by the intervening shade ; 
yet a note so peculiar and withal so that 
the breeze, gifted with that lave of the sound which 
the Poet feels, penetrates the shades in which it is 
entombed, and conveys it to the ear of the listener, 


‘Shall I call thee Bird, 
Or but @ wandering Voice? 


This concise interrogation characterises tho 
sceming ubiquity of the voice of the cuckoo, and 
dispossosses the creature almost of » corporeal 
existence; the Imagination being tempted to thin 
exertion of her power by a consciousness in the 
memory that the euckoo is almost 


perpetually 
| heard throughout the season of spring, but seldom 


and immediately endowed by the mind with pro- 

perties that do not inhero in them, upon an incite- 

ment from properties aod qualities the existence of 

Soa a mere ee Ov eae These processes of 
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becanse the anthropomorphitism of the Pagan roli- 


gion subjected the mindsof the greatest poets in those 
countries too much to the bondage of definite form; 
from which the Hebrews were preserved by their 
abhorrence of idolatry, This abhorrence was almost 
as strong in our great epic Poet, both from eir- 
cumstances of his life, and from the constitution 
of his mind, However imbued the surface might 
be with classical literature, he was a Hebrew in 
soul; and all things tended in him towards the 
sublime. Spenser, of a gentler nature, maintained 
his freedom by aid of his allegorical spirit, at one 
time inciting him to create personmout of abstrac- 
tions; and, at another, bya superior effort of genius, 
to give the universality and permanence of abstrac- 
tions to his human beings, by means of attributes 


character of Una is a glorious example. Of the 
human and dramatic Imagination the works of 
Shakspeare are an inexhaustible source, 


*T tas not you, ye Elements with unkindnes, 
T nevor gave you kingdoms, call'd you Daughters!" 


And if, bearing in mind the many Poots distin- 
guished by this prime quality, whose names | 
omit to mention ; yet justified by recollection 
of the insults which the ignorant, the ineapable, 
and the presumptuous, have heaped upon these 
and my other writings, I may be permitted to 
anticipate the judgment of posterity upon myself, 1 
| shall declare (censurable, I grant, if the notoriety 
of the fact above stated does not justify me) that 1 
have given in these unfavourable times, evidence 
of exertions of this faculty upon its worthiest 
objects, the external universe, the moral and reli- 
gious sentiments of Man, hix ustural affections, 
and his acquired passions ; which have the same 
ennobling tendency as the productions of men, in 
this kind, worthy to be holden in undying remem- 
branee. 

To the mode in which Fancy has already been 
charnetorised as the power of evoking and com- 
bining, or, as my friend Mr, Coleridge has styled 
it, (the agyregativo and associative power,’ my 
objection is only that the definition is too general, 
To aggregate and to associate, to evoke and to 
combine, belong as well to the Imngination as 
to the Fancy ; but cithor the materials evoked 
and combined are differont; or they are brought 
together ander a different law, and for a different 
purpose. Fancy doos not require that the mate- 
rials which she makes use of should be 
of change in their constitution, from her touch ; 


and, where they admit of modification, it ix 
enough for her purpose if it be alight, limited, 
and evanescent. Directly the reverse.of these, 
are the desires and demands of the Imagination. 
She recoils from every thing but the plastic, the 
plinnt, and the indefinite. She leaves it to Fancy 
to describe Queen Mab as coming, 


‘In shape no bigger than an agate-stonc 
On the fore-finger of an alderman.” 


Having to speak of stature, she does not tell 
you that her gigantic Angel was as tall as Pom- 
pey’s Pillar; much less that he was twelve cubits, 
or twelve hundred cubits high; or that his dimen- 
sions equalled those of Teneriffe or Atlas ;— 
becanse these, and if they were a million times 
as high it would be the same, are bounded: The 
expression is, ‘Hin statare reached the sky!" 
the illimitable firmament!—When the Imagina- 
tion frames a comparison, if it does not strike 
on the first presentation, a sense of the truth of 
tho likeness, from the moment that it is perceived, 


which the processes of Fancy are carried on is 
as capricious as the accidents of things, and the 
effecta.are surprising, playful, ludicrous, amusing, 
tender, or pathetic,as the objects happen to be appo- 
sitely produced or fortunately combined. Fancy 
depends upon the rapidity and profusion with 
which sho scatters her thoughts and images ; trust- 
ing that their number, and the felicity with 


herself upon the ‘curious subtilly’ andthe soc- 
cessful elaboration with which she can detect 
their lurking affinities, If she can win you over 
to her purpose, and impart to you her feelings, 
‘she cares not how unstable or transitory may be 
her influence, knowing that it will not be out of 
her power to resume it upon an apt oceasion, 
But the Imagination is conseious of an indestruct- | 
ible dominion j—the Soul may fall away from it, | 
not being able to sustain its grandeur; but, if 
once felt and acknowledged, by no act of any 
other fheulty of the mind can it be relaxed, im- 


‘Yet is it not the low true thet Fancy, aa she is an 















































Iv the present volume, asin those that have pre- 
ceded ity the reader will have found occasionally 
opinions expressed upon the course of public affairs, 
and feelings given vent to as national interests ex- 
cited them, Since nothing, I trust, has been 
uttered but in the spirit of reflective patriotian, 
those notices are left to produce their own effect ; 
but, ameng the many objects of general concern, and 
the changes going forward, which I have glanced 
at in verse, are some especially affecting the lower 
orders of society: in reference to these, I wish 
here to add a few words in plain prose. 

Were I conscious of being able to do justice to 
those important topics, I might avail myself of 
the periodical press for offering anonymously my 
thoughts, such as they are, to the world; but I 
feel that, in procuring attention, they may derive 
some advantage, however small, from my name, in 
adldition to that of being preseuted in less fugitive 
shape, It is also not impossible that tho state of 
mind which some of the foregoing poems may haye 
produced in the reader, will dispose him to receive 
more readily the impression which I desire to 
make, and to admit the conclusions I would esta- 
blish, 


I. The first thing that presses upon my attention 
is the Poor-Law Amendment Act. I am aware of 
tho magnitude and complexity of the subject, and 
the unweariod attention which it has received from 
men of far wider experience than my own; yet I 
cannot forbear touching upon one point of it, and 
to this I will confine myself, though not insensiblo 
to the objection which may reasonably be brought 
against treating s portion of this, or any other, 
great scheme of civil polity separately from the 
whole. The point to which I wish to draw the 
reader's attention is, that alZ persons who cannot 
find employment, or procure wages sufficient to 
support the body in health and strength, are 
entitled to 4 maintenance by law. 

‘This dictate of humanity is acknowledged im the 
Report of the Commissioners: but is there not 
room for apprehension that some of the regulations 
of the new act have a tendency to render the prin- 
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ciple nugatory by difficulties thrown in the way of 
applying itt If this bo so, persons will not be 
wanting to show it, by examining the provisions of 
the act in detail,—an attempt which would be quite 
out of place here; but it will not, therefore, be 
deemed ling in one who fears that the 
prudence of the head may, in framing some of 
those provisions, have supplanted the wisdom of 
the heart, to enforee a principle which cannot 
be violated without ‘upon one of the 
most precious rights of the English people, and 
opposing one of the smost sacred claims of eivilined 
humanity. 
There ean be no greater error, in this depart- 
ment of legislation, than the belief that this prin- 
ciple does by necessity operate for the degradation 
of those who claim, or are so circumstanced as 
to make it likely they may claim, through laws 
founded upon it, relicf or assistance, The direct 
contrary is the truth: it may be unanswerably 
maintained that its tendency ix to mise, not to de- 
press; by stamping value upon life, which ean 
belong to it only where the laws have placed men 
who are willing to work, and yet cannot find em- 


either to individual and casual charity, to despair 
and death, or to the breseh of Inw by theft, or 
violence. 

And here, as in the Report of the Commissioners, 
the fundamental principle has been recognised, 
1 am not at issue with them any farther than 
I sm compelled to believe that their ‘ remedial 
measures” obstruct the application of it more than 
the interests of society require. 

And, calling to mind the doctrines of politieal 
economy which are now prevalent, I cannot 
forbear to enforee the justice of the principle, and 
to insist upon its mlutary operation. 

And first for its justice: 1f self-preservation be 
the first law of our nature, would not every one 
im state of nature be morally justified in taking 
to himself that which is indispensable to such 
preservation, where, by so doing, he would not 
rob another of that which might be equally 
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& protection of mere rights of property! 


* of the subject? 





But, if it be not safe to touch the abstract quea- 
tion of man’s right in = social state to help him- 
welf oven in the last extremity, may we not still 
contend ‘for the duty of a christian government, 
standing in loco parentis towards all its subjects, 
to make such effectual provision, that no one shall 
be in danger of perishing either through the 
neglect or harshness of its legislation! Or, waiv- 
ing this, is it not indisputable that the claim of 
the state to the allegiance, involves the protection, 
And, as all rights in one party 
impose a correlative duty upon another, it follows 
that the right of the state to require the services 
of its members, even to the jeoparding of their 
lives in the common defence, establishes a right 
in the people (not to be gainsaid by utilitarians 
and economists) to public support when, from any 
cause, they may be unable to support themeclves. 

Let us now consider the salutary and benign 
operation of this principle. Here we must have 
recourse to elementary feclings of human nature, 
and to truths which from their very obviousness 
are apt to be slighted, till they are forced upon 
our notice by our own sufferings or those of others. 
In the Paradise Lost, Milton represents Adam, 
after the Fall, as exclaiming, in the anguish of 
his soul— 

* Did I request Thee, Maker, from my clay 

To mould me man; did I solicit Thee 

From darkness to promote mo? 
Si oes Gita ene My will 
Concurred not to my being.’ 

Under how many various pressures of misery 
have men been driven thus, in a strain touching 
upon impiety, to expostulate with the Creator! 
and under few so afflictive as when the source 





while they tread its soil, 0 
of their native land as ar 
whose arms, even they who 
and undeserving may, li 
betake themselves, without 

Such is the view of the 
present itself to a reflectiv 
vain to show, by appeals to 
with this view, that provisi 
principle have promoted pi 
dispositions the reverse 
spreading idleness, selfish 
for these evils have arisen, 
consequence of the princi: 
judgment in framing laws 
above all, from faults in the 
the law. The mischief thi 
a height from granting relief 
vigilance would have ahown t 
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reason for banishing the 
legislation. 

Let us recur to the misera, 
ness that it precludes. 

There is a story told, by 
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by his rifle-gun, may be made the means of keep- 
is that of some savage Islander, who, when the 
land has ceased to afford him sustenance, watches 
for food which the waves may cast up, or in vain 
endeavours to extract it from the inexplorable 
deep. But neither of these is ina state of wretch- 
edness comparable to that, which is so often 
endured in civilined society: multitudes, in all 
ages, have known it, of whom may be said :— 


‘Homeless, near a thousand hames they stood, 
And pear a thoosind tables pined, and wanted food.' 


Justly might I be aceused of wasting time 
in an uncalled-for attempt to excite the feel- 
ings of the reader, if systems of politieal economy, 
widely spread, did not impugn the principle, and 
if the safeguards against such extremities were 
left unimpaired. It is brondly asserted by many, 
that every man who endeavours to find work, may 
find it: were this assertion capable of being veri- 
fied, thero still would remain a question, what 
kind of work, and how far may the Isbourer be 
fit for it! For if sedentary work is to be exchanged 
for standing ; and some light and nice exercise of 
the fingers, to which an artisan has been aceus- 
tomed all his life, for severe labour of the arms; 
the best efforts would tarn to littl: secount, and 
occasion would be given for the unthinking and 
the unfeeling unwarrantably to reproach those 
who are pat upon such employment, a idle, 
froward, and unworthy of relief, cither by law 
or in any other way! Were this statement 
correct, there would indeod be an end of the 
argument, the principle here maintained would 
be superseded. But, alas! it is far otherwise. 
‘That principle, applicable to the benefit of all 
‘countries, is indispensable for England, apon whose 
coast fatnilies are perpetually deprived of their 
support by shipwreck, and where large miss 
of ten are so liable to be thrown out of their 
ordinary means of gaining bread, by changes in 
commercial intercourse, subject mainly or solely 
to the will of foreign powers; by new discoveries 


But it is wrged,—refuse altogether compulsory 
relief to the able-bodied, and the number of those 
who stand in need of relief will steadily diminish, 
through a conviction of an absolute aecessity for 


greater foretitmght, and more pradent care of # 
‘man’s earnings Undoubtedly it would, but so also 
wonld it, and in a much greater degree, if the 
Jegislative provisions were retained, and parochial 
relief administered under the care of the apper 
Classes, as it ought to be, For it has been invarin- 


effectually check what is felt in some districts to 
be one of the worst evils in the poor law system, 
viz, the readiness of «mall and needy proprietors 
to join in imposing rates that seemingly ebject 
them to great hardships, while, in fact, this is done 
with a mutual onderstanding, that the relief enely 
is ready to bestow upon his still poorer neighbours 
will be granted to himself, or his relatives, should 
it hereafter bo applied for, 

But lot as look to inner sentiments of » nobler 
quality, in order to know what we bave to build 
upon. Affecting proofs occur in every one's 
experience, who is acquainted with the unfortunate 
and the indigent, of their unwillingness to derive 
their subsistence from aught but their own funds. 
or Inbour, or to be indebted to parochin! assistance 
for the attainment of any object, however dear to 
them, A case was reported, the other day, from a 
coroner's inquest, of a pair who, through the space 
of four years, had carried about their dead infant 
from house to house, and from lodging to lodging, 
as their necessities drove them, rather than ask 
the parish to bear the expense of its interment :— 
the poor creatures lived in the hope of one day 
being able to bury their child at their own cost. 
Tt must have been heart-rending to sce and hear 
the mother, who had been called upon to account 
for the state in which the body was found, make 
this deposition. By some, judging coldly, if not 
harshly, this conduct might be imputed to an 
unwarrantable pride, as she aud her husband bad, 
it is true, been ones in prosperity. But examples, 
where the spirit of independence works with equal 
strength, though not with like miserable secom- 
paniments, are frequently to be found even yet 
among the humblest peasantry and mechanics. 
There is not, then, sufficient cause for doubting 
that a like sense of honour may be revived among 
the people, and their ancient habits of independence 
restored, without resorting to those severities which 
the new Poor Law Act has introduced. 

‘Bat even if the surfaces of things only are to be 
examined, we have a right to expect that lawgivers: 
































might 

‘that, if all their efforts fail, they have in the Poor 
‘Laws a * refuge from the storm and a shadow from 
the beat.’ Despondency and distraction are no 
friends to prudence: the springs of industry will 
‘relax, if cheerfulness be destroyed by ansicty ; 
without hope men become reckless, and have a 
sullen pride in adding to the heap of their own 
wretchedness, He who feels that he is abandoned 


by his fellow-men will be almost irresistibly driven | people 


to eare little for himself; will lose hix self-respect 
accordingly, and with that loss what remains to 
him of virtue? 

With all due deference to the particular expe- 
rience, and general intelligence of the individuals 
who framed the Act, and of those who in and out 
of parliament have approved of and supported it; 
it may be said, that it proceeds too much upon the 
presumption that it is a labouring man’s own fault 
ifhe be not, as the phrase ix, beforehand with the 
world, But the most prodent are liable to be 
thrown back by sickness, cutting them off from 
labour, and causing to them expense: and who 


‘but has observed how distress creeps upan multi- 
tudes without misconduct of their own ; and merely 
from a gradual fall in the price of labour, without 


families in comfort and happiness, see them reduced 
to @ pittance which no effort of theirs can increase? 
Lot it be remembered, also, that there are thousands: 
with whom vicious habits of expense are not the 
cause why they do not store up their gains; but 
they are generous and kind-hearted, and ready to | 
help their kindred and friends; morvover, they 
have a faith in Providence that those who have 
been prompt to assist others, will not be left 
destitute, should they themselves come to need, 
By acting from these blended feelings, aumbers 
have rendered themselves incapable of standing 
‘up agninst o sudden reverse. Novertheless, those 
‘men, in common with all whe have the misfortone 
to be in want, if many theorists had their wish, 
would be thrown upon one or other of those three 
sharp points of condition before adverted to, from 
which the intervention of law has hitherto saved 
them. 

All that has been said tends to show how the 
principle contended for makes the gift of life more 
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that the power to relieve is utterly inadequate to 
the demand, the eye shrinks from communication 
with wretchedness, and pity and compassion 
languish, like any other qualities that are deprived 
of their natural aliment. Let these considera- 
tions be duly weighed by those who trust to the 
hope that an increase of private charity, with all 
its advantages of superior discrimination, would 
more than compensate for the abandonment of 
those principles, the wisdom of which has been 
here insisted upon. How discouraging, also, would 
be the sense of injustice, whieh could not fail 
to arise in the minds of the well-disposed, if the 
burden of supporting the poor, a burden of which 
the selfish have hitherto by compulsion borne a 
share, should now, or hereafter, be thrown exelu- 
sively upon the benevolent. 

By having put an end to the Slave Trade and 
Slavery, the British people are exalted in the 
scale of humanity ; and they cannot but feel so, 
if they look into themselves, and duly consider 
their relation to God and their fellow-creatures. 
‘That was a noble advance; but a retrograde 
movement will assuredly be made, if ever the 
principle, which has been here defended, should 
be either avowedly abandoned or but ostensibly 
retained. 

But after all, there may be a litde reason to 
apprehend permanent injury from any experiment 
that may be tried. On the one side will be 
human nature rising up in her own defeneo, and 
on the other pradential selfichness acting to the 
same purpose, from a couviction that, without a 
compulsory provision for the exigoucies of the 
labouring multitude, that degree of ability to re- 
gulate the price of labour, which in indispmaable 
for the reasonable interest of arts and manufac- 
tures, cannot, in'Great Britain, be upheld. 


II. In a poem of the foregoing collection, allusion 
is made to the state of the workmen congregated in 
manufactories, In order to relieve many of the 
evils to which that class of society are subject and 
to establish a better harmony between them and 
their employers, it would be well to repeal such 
Jaws as prevent the formation of joint-stock com- 
panics, There are, no doubt, many and great 
obstacles to the formation snd salutary working of 
these societies, inherent in the mind of those whom 
they would obviously benefit. But the combina- 
tious of masters to keep down, unjustly, the price 
of Inbour would be fairly checked by them, as 
far us thoy were practicable ; they would eusourage 
economy, inasmuch a they would enable a man to 
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who might belong to them, rulers and legislators 
should rejoice in the rewult, and do their duty to 
the state by upholding and extending the influence 
of that Church to which it owes, in so great a 
measure, its safety, its proxperity, and its glory. 
This, in the temper of the present times, may 
be difficult, but it is become indispensable, since 
large towns in great mumbers have sprung up, and 
others have increased tenfold, with little or no 
dopendence upon the gentry and the landed pro- 
prietors ; and apart from those mitigated feudal 
institutions, which, till of late, have acted so 
powerfully upon the composition of the House of 
Commons. Now it may be affirmed that, in quar- 
ters where there is not an attachment to the 
Church, or the landed aristocracy, and « pride in 
supporting them, there the people will dislike 
both, and be ready, upon such incitements as are 
perpetually reeurring, to join in attempts to over~ 
‘vurow them. There is no neutral ground here: 
from want of due attention to the state of society 
in large towns and manufacturing districts, and 
Cas cag recap ea 
persons became zealous aup- 
Seeica eaten, aa oomaaaeeel 
of which, whether destructive or constructive, 
they would otherwise have been afraid of; and even 
the framers of that bill, swayed as they might be 
by party resentments and porsoval ambition, 
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could net have gone so far, bad not they too been 


of something fallen into decay, or put out of sight. 
‘That familiar and justifiable use of the word seems: 
to have paved the way for fallacies with respect to 
the term reform, which itis difficult to eseape from, 
Were we to speak of improvemont, and the ear- 
rection of abuses, we should run less risk of being 
deceived ourselves, or of misleading others, We 
should be less likely to fall blindly into the belief, 
that the change demanded is a renewal of some- 
thing that has existed before, and that, therefore, 
we have on our side; nor should we 
be equally tempted to beg the question, that the 
change for which we are eager must be sdvan- 
tageous. From generation to men are 
the dupes of words; and it is painful to observe, 
that so many of our species are most tenacious of 
those opinions whieh they have formed with the 
east consideration, They who are the readiest to 











in every parish,” is a favourite ery ; but, » 
adverting to other obstacles in the way of this 
specious scheme, it may be asked what benefit 
would accrue from its indiscriminate adoption to 
counterbalance the harm it would 

nearly oxtinguishing the order of curates, unless 
the revenues of the church should grow with tthe | 
population, and be greatly increased fn many 
thinly peopled districts, especially among the 
parishes of the North. 

The order of curates fs so beneficial, that some 
particular notice of it seems to be required im this 
place. For a church poor as, relatively to the 
numbers of people, that of England is, and pro 
bably will continue to be, it is no small advantage — 

to have youthful servants, who will work upon the 
























~ | wages of hope and expectation. Still more i | 


tageous is it to have, by means of 

men senttered over the country, who being mare 
deahel bon i ea ee 
fice, have more leisure for improvement 
and are lew subject to be brought into 
collision with those who are under their 
guanlianship. The curate, if he resideata 
from the incumbent, undertakes the requisite 
responsibilities of a temporal kind, i that modified | 
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him for entering upon a benefice of his own, wi 
something of a suitable experience. rH 
act under and in co-operation with » 
ineumbent, the gain is mutual Hix 
probably be assisted ; and his training, m 
by a superior, will not be liable to relapse inn 
of pradence, seemliness, or in any of the h 
cares of his functions ; and by way of n 
these benefits to the pupil, it will often 
that the zeal of a middle-aged or d n 
bent will be rovived, by being lus near ‘eo 
with the ardour of youth, when his own 























among his flock aa, when he first entered 
charge, he fondly hoped. 

Let one remark, and that not the 
portant, be added. A curate, 
bpredielearrepte 
‘8 course of expense, and with such | 
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‘apt to fall unawares into pecuniary difficulties. If 
this happens to him, much more likely is it to 
happen to the youthful incumbent ; whose relations, 
to his parishioners and to society, are more com- 
plicated ; and, his income being larger and indepen- 
dent of another, a costlier style of living is required 
of him by public opinion. If embarrassment should 
ensue, and with that unavoidably some loss of 
respectability, his future usefulness will be propor- 
tionably impaired ; not so with the curate, for he 
can easily remove and start afresh with a stock of 
experience and an unblemished reputation ; wherens 
the carly indiscretions of an incumbent being rarely 
forgotten, may be impediments to the efficacy of 
his ministry for the remainder of bis life. The 
same obsarvations would apply with equal fareo to 
doctrine. A young minister is liable to errors, 
from his notions being either too lax oroverstrained_ 
In both eases it would prove injurious that the 
error should be remembered, after study and re- 
flection, with advancing years, shall have brought 
him to a clearer discernment of the truth, and 
better judgment in the application of it, 

It must be acknowledged that, among the regu- 
Intions of ecelesiastical polity, none at first view 
are more attractive than that which prescribes for 
ovory parish a resident incumbent, How agreeable 
to picture to one’s self, as has been done by poets 
and romance-writers, from Chaucer down to 
Goldsmith, & man devoted to his ministerial office, 
with not a wish or s thought ranging beyond the 
elreuit of its cares! Nor is it in poetry and fiction 
only that such characters are found; they are 
scattered, it is hoped not sparingly, over real life, 
especially in sequestered and rural districta, where 
there is but small influx of new inhabitants, and 
little change of occupation. The spirit of the 
Gospel, unaided by acquisitions of profane learning 
and experience in the world,—that spirit, and the 
obligations of the sacred office may, in such situa- 
tions, suffice to effect most of what is needful. 
But for the complex state of society that prevails 
in England, much more is required, both in large 
towns, and in many extensive districts of the 


plished in learning, as far as is possible without 
sacrifice of the least of his pastoral doties As 
necessary, perhaps more 80, is it that he should be 
‘citizen aswell as a scholar ; thoroughly acquainted 
with the structure of society, and the constitution 
of civil government, and able to reason upon both 
with the most expert ; all ultimately in order to 



















































A young man coming fresh from the placo of 
his education, cannot have brought with him these 
accomplishments ; and if the schome of equalising 
church incomes, which many advisors are mneh 
bent upon, be realised, so that there should be 
Little or ne eecular inducement for a clergyman to 
desire a removal from the spot where he may 
chance to have boon first set down; surely not 
only opportunities for obtaining the requisite qua- 
lifications would be diminished, but the motives 
for desiring to obtain them would be propartionably 


by 
which alone the political philosophy of the New 
‘Testament can be rightly expounded, and its 
Precepts adequately enforced. In these times, 
when the press is daily exercising 60 great a power 
over the minds of the people, for wrong or for 
right as may happen, that preacher ranks among 
tho first of benefactors who, without stooping to 
the direct treatment of current polities and passing 
events, can furnish infallible guidance through the 
delusions that surround them ; and who, appealing 
to the sanctions of Seripture, may place the grounds 
of its injunctions in so clear a light, that disaffec- 
tion shall cease to be cultivated as a laudable 
propensity, and loyalty cleansed from the dishonour 
of a blind aud prostrate obedience, 

It in not, howover, in regard to civic duties 
alone, that this knowledge in a minister of the 
Gospol is important ; it is still more so for softening 
and subduing private and personal discontenta. 
In all places, and at all times, men have gra- 
tuitously troubled themselves, because their sur- 
voy of the dispensations af Providence has been 
partial and narrow ; but mow that readers are so 
greatly multiplied, men judge as they arc taught, 
and repinings are engendered every where, by 
imputations being cast upon the government ; and 
are prolonged or aggravated by being ascribed to 
misconduct or injustice in rulers, when the indi- 
vidual himself only is in fault If a Christian 
pastor be competent to deal with these humours, 
as they may be dealt with, and by no members of 


‘andl by aid of the anthority with which be speaks ; 
he will be = teachor of moderation, a dispenser of 
the wisdom that blunts distress by 
submission to God’s will, and lightens, by patience, 
grievances which cannot be removed, 

We live in times when nothing, of public good 














frequent dissppointment. How 
desirable, then, is it, that a minister of the Gospel 
should be versed in the knowledge of existing feta, 
and be sceustomed to a wide range of social ex- 
perience! Nor is it leas desirable for the purpose 
of countertalancing and tempering in his own 
mind that ambition with which spiritual power is 
as apt to bo tainted as any other species of power 
which men covet or possess. 

‘It must be obvious that the scope of the argu- 
ment is to discourage an attempt which would 
introduce into the Church of England an equality 
of income, and station, upon the model of that of 
Seotland. The sounder part of the Scottish nation 
know what good their ancestors derived from their 
church, and feel bow deeply the living generation 
is indebted to it. They respect and love it, as ac 


should bear an analogy to the state of socicty, 
otherwise it eannot diffuse ite influence through 
the whole community. In a country so rich and 


such a4 are purely spiritual. And this ‘tinge of 
sccularity’ is no reproach to the clergy, nor does 








would it be to expect that a knot of boys should 
draw upon the pittance of their pocket-money to 
build schools, or out of the abundance of their dis- 
cretion be able to select fit masters to teach and 
kcep them in order! Some, who clearly perceive 
the incompetence and folly of such a scheme for 
the agricultural part of the people, nevertheless 
think it feasible in large towns, where the rich 
might subscribe for the religious instruction of the 
poor. Alas! they know little of the thick dark- 
news that spreads over the streets and alleys of our 
large towns. The parish of Lambeth, a few years 
since, contained not more than one church and three 
or four small proprietary chapels, while dissenting 
chapels, of every denomination were still more sean- 
tily found there ; yet the inhabitants of the parish 
amounted at that time toupwards of 50,000. Were 
the parish church and the chapels of the Establish. 
ment existing there, an impediment to the spread 
of the Gospel among that mass of people? Who 
shall dare to my sof But if any one, in the face 
of the fact which has just been stated, and in op- 


position to authentic reports to the same effect | j 


from various other quarters, should still contend, 
that a voluntary systern is sufficient for the apread 
and maintenance of religion, we would ask, what 
kind of religion! wherein would it differ, among 
the many, from deplorable fanaticism t 

For the preservation of the Church Establich- 
ment, all men, whether they belong to it or not, 
could they perceive their true interest, would be 
strenuous: but how inadequate are its provisions 
for the needs of the country! and how much is it 
to be regretted that, while its zealous friends yield 
to alarms on account of the hostility of dissent, 
they should so much over-rate the danger to be 
apprehended from that quarter, and almost aver- 
look the fact that hundreds of thousands of our 
{ellow-countrymen, though formally and nominally 
of the Church of England, never enter her places 
of worship, neither have they communication with 
her ministers! This deplorable state of things 
was partly produced by a decay of zealamong the 
rich and influential, and partly by a want of doe 
expansive power in the constitution of the Eatab- 
lishment ns regulated by law. Private benefactors, 
in their efforts to build and endow churches, have 
heen frustrated, or too much impeded by legal 
obstacles: these, where they are unreasonable or 
unfitted for the times, ought to be removed ; and, 
keeping elear of intolerance and injustice, means 
should be used to render the presence and powers 
of the church commensurate with the wants of a 
shifting and still-inereasing population. 


part in this good work; and that thriving manu 
facturers and merchants will, in their severnl 
neighbourhoods, be sensible of the like obligation, 
and act upon it with generous rivalry f 
Moreover, the force of public opinion is rapidly 
increasing: and ome may bend to it, who are not 
wo happy as to be swayed by a higher motive; 
especially they who derive lange incomes from 














for what shall ‘been obtained. 

Let it not be thought unbecoming in a layman, 
to have treated xt length m subject with which the 
clergy are more intimately convermat, All may, 

| without impropricty, speak of what deeply concerns 

| alls nor need an apology be offered for going over 
ground which nw been trod before vo ably and so 
often: without pretending, however, t any thing 
of novelty, cither in matter or manner, 


may have been offered to view, which will save the 

‘writer from the imputation of having little to re- 

commend his labour, but goodness of intention. 

‘Ts was with reference to thoughts and feelings 

expressed in verse, that I entered upon the above | Accomplished, minds 
Sotlets, aod with verse Twill coociade, ‘Tho | Aon anvenca mocrceereenae 
Fawage is extracted from my MSS. written above 
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A tantixa sound the shephert hears, 370 

A Book came forth of late, called Peter Bell, 200 

A bright-haired company of youthful slaves, 314 
Abruptly paused the strife ——the field throughout, 24 
A dark plume feteb me from yon blasted yew, 20) 
Adieu, Rydallan Laurels! that have grown, ‘Hit 
Advanco—come forth from thy Tyrolean ground, 43 
Acrial Rock—whose solitary brow, 190 

A famous man is Robin Hood, 22 

A flock of sheep that leisurely pase by, 120 

A gonial hearth, a hospitable board, 29 

Age! twine thy brows with fresh spring dowers, 22% 
Ab, think how one compelled for life to abide, 290 
Ah, when the Body, round which in love we clung, 315 
Ab! where Is Palnfox? Nor tonguonor pen, 243 
Ab why deceive ourselves! by no mere fit, 387 

Aid, glorious Martyrs, from your flelds of Nght, 228 
Alas! what boots the Jong laborious quest, 24:1 

A Tittle onward lend thy guiding hand, 373 

All praise the Tikeness by thy skill portrayed, 215 

A love-lorn Maid, at some far-distant time, 29) 
Ambition—following down this far-fumed alope, 264 
Amid a fertile region green with wood, 340 

Amid the smokeof oitles did you pass, 106 

Amid this dance of objects sadnoss steals, 257 
Among a grave fraternity of Monks 304 
Among the dwellers In the sflent fields, 405 

Among the dwellings framed by birds, 127 

Among the mountains were wo nureod, loved Stream, 340 
A month, sweet Little-ones, is punt, 5 

An ago hath been when earth was proud, 374 

A narrow girdle of rough stones and crags, 109 

And is itamong rude untutored Dales, 43 

And is this—Yarrow ?—This the Stream, 234 

And, not in vain embodied to the sight, 320 

Ani shall, the Pontlif asks, profaneness flow, 318 
And what is Penance with her knotted thong, 222 
And what melodious sounds at times prevail, 320 
An Orpheus! an Orpheus f yes, Paith may grow bold, 163 
Another year !—another deadly blow, 40 

A pon—to register ; a key, 176 

A Pilgrim, when the summer day, 126 

A plague on your languages, German and Norse, 364 
A pleasant music floats along the Mere, 317 

A Poet 1—Ho hath put his heart tonchool, 214 

‘A point of life between my Parents’ dust, 40 
Army of Clouds! yo winged fost fn troops, 179 

A rock there ts whose bomoly front, 174 

A Roman Master stands on Greeian ground, 241 
Around a wild and woody bill, 256 

Arran! a single crested Tonertife, 354 

Art thow a Statist in the van, 364 





Art thon the bird whom Mam loves best, 121 
——A simple child, 88 

As faith thus sanctified the warriors crest, 220 

As indignation mastered grief, my touguc, 279 

As leaves are to the tree whereon they grow, 288 
Aslamber did my spirit seal, 14 

As often aa T martnur hore, 127 

As star that shines dependent upon star, 329 

‘As tho cold aspect of a suntess way, 208 

|A stream, to mingle with your favourite Dee, #tt 

A sudden conttict rises from the swell, 72% 

As, whon a storm bath ceased, the birds regain, 313 
Aswwith the Stream our Voyage we pursue, 31 

At early dawn, or rather when the alr, 209 

A Travollor on the skirt of Sarum's Plain, 15 

A trouble, not of clouds, or weeping rain, 335 

At the comer of Wood Street, when daylight appears, 145 
Avaunt all speotous pliancy of mind, 46 

A yoloe, from Jong-expeeting thousands sent, 5% 
A volant Tribe of Bards on earth are found, 200 
Ayon—a prectons, an tminortal same, Ho 

A weight of awe not easy to be borne, 357 

A whirl-blast from behind the bill, 114 

A winged Goddews—clothed in vesture wronght, 256 
A Youth too certain of his powor to wade, 257 


Dard of the Pleece, whose skilful geniis made, 200 
Beaumont! it was thy wish that T should rear, 106 
Before] see another day, 61 

‘Hefore the world hed past her time of youth, 200 


Tiebold, within the leafy shade, 64 
‘Beloved Vale! I sald, when I shall con, 198 

‘Beneath the concave of an April aky, 170 

Beneath these fruit-tree boughs that shed, 110 
‘Beneath yon eastern ridge, the eraggy bound, 41) 

‘Be this the chosen site, the virgin sod, X33 

‘Between two eleter moorland rills, 124 

Bishops and Priests, blessed are yo, if deep, 229 

‘Blick Demons hovering o'er his mitred head, 31 

‘Wiest ta this Telo—onr native Land, 299 

‘Dest Stateenan He, whose mind's unselfish will, 226 
‘Bold words affirmed, in days when faith was strong, 332 
‘Brave Bobill! by death delivered, take thy flight, 244 
‘Bright Flower! whose hone is everywhero, 355 
Broken {n fortune, bnt fin mind entire, 253 
Brook and road, 143. 

‘Brook! whose selety the Poot seks, 290- 
Bruges I suw attired with golden Hight, 255 





























Grota, what fearful stenting 1 when huge stones, 49 
Grief, thou hast lost an ever-ready friend, 200 
Grieve for he Man who bither cate bereft, 277 


‘Had this effalgence diappeared, HS 

Hail, orient Conqueror sf gloomy Night, 252 

Tail to the ficlds—with Dwellings «prinkled 0 or, 288 
Hail, Twilight, sovereign of oné peaceful bour, 
‘Heil, Virgin Queen ! o'er manyan envious bar, 395 
Hall, Zarayoa! If with wowet eye, 248 

Happy the feeling from the bosom thrown, 197 
Hard task! geep rien: Frleveary 
Hark! ‘ths the Thrush, undaunted, 215 
Harmonious Powers with Nature work, 206 

Harp! couldst thou venture, on thy boldest string, 326 
‘Hast thou seen, with flash incessant, 414 

‘Hast thou then survived, 130 

Haydon ! let worthier judges praise the sll, 214 
Mere San more purely lives, loss oft doth fall, 319 
Here, on our notive soil, we breathe onee more, 297 





If thou in the dear love of be stale 
Ito Tradkian faith be dat 38 ¢ 


‘Lmarvel how Nature poitld ever find space, O62 
Lmet Loum ta the whade. 77 - ' 





Tn due observance of am anolent rite, 945 i 
| TIntand, within a hollow vale, T stood, 20 a 
Lnmate of a mountain-dwelling, 10 * 
Ta yates pa Towis ie Bene 7 
gathering wool from hedge and brake, 26 














Here on their knees mon swore: the stones were black, 356 fauna widton hae aan oe 


Here pause: the Poot claims at least thin praise, 247 
Here stood an Oak, that long had borne affixed, 41 
Here, where, of hayoo tired and rash undoing, 217 
Her eyes are wild, her head is bare, 105 

Her only pilot the anft breeze, the bant, 18 

© High bliss fs only for a bighor state,” 104 

High deeds, O Germans, are to come from you, 42 
‘Tigh in the breathless ball the Minetrel sate, 148 
High is our calling, Friend |—Croativo Art, 204 


High ona broad untertllo tact of forest-skirted Down, 64 


High on Lor spooulative tower, 205 

‘His simplo truths did Andrew glean, 115 

Holy and heavenly Spirits ax they aro, 325 
Homewart we turn. Isle of Columba’s Cell, 256 
‘Hope rules «land for ever green, 173 

Hope smiled when your nativity was cast, 245 
Hopes, what aro they ?—Bends of morning, 41 


‘How art thou named ? In search of what strange land, 901 


How beautiful, when up a lofty height, 101 

How beautiful your presence, how benign, 315 
‘How Diest the Maid whose heart—yet free, 204 
How clear, how keen, how marvellously bright, 205 
How disappeared ho? Ask the nowt and toad, 540 
Tow fast the Marian death-tist is umrolled, 324 
How profitiess the relics that we oull, 34) 

How richly glows the water's breast, 

How rich that forehond’s calm expanse, & 

How sad nwelcome! To cach voyager, 496 

How shall I paint thew ?—Be this naked stone, 735 
Low soon—alas! did Man, created pure, 319 

How sweet it ia, when mother Fancy rocks, 318 
Tomanity, delighting to behold, 27 

Hunger, and sultry best, and nipping blast, 246 


Tam not One who mach or aft delight, 967 

I come, ye little solay Crew, #53 
Idropped my pens and listened to the Wind, 24 
Jom! bles our slender Bost, 257 

Af from the public way you turn your steps, 96 
If Life were slumber on # bed of down, 350 

‘Hf Nature, for a favourite child, 365 

‘If there be Prophets on whose spirits rest, 312 
If these briet Records, by the Muso's are, S00 

Uf the whole welght of what we think amd feel, 20 
If this great world of jey and pain, 231 











































An the pweet shire of Cardigan, 363 

In this stitl place, remote from men, 289 

In trotlised shed with clustering roses pay, 202 
Intrepid sms of Albion ! mot by you, 250 

In youth from rock to rock I went, 17 

Jones! 2s from Calnis southward you and 1, 230 
‘1 roe whilo yet the cattle, heat-opprest, 21 
‘Tt a mother's eye intensely bent, 33 

Leaw an aged Beggar in my walk, 425 

‘Traw far off the dark top of a Pine, 174 


‘Ts it 8 rood that "s shaleen by the wind, 239 

4s then no nook of English ground secure. 217 

Is then the final page before mo aprend, 2 

Is there ® power that can sustain and cbeer, 245 

Is this, ye Goda, the Capitotian Hill, 974 

I thought of Thee, my partner and my guide, 292 

It faa beauteous evening, calm und free, $02 

It fs no Spirit who from heaven bath flown, 162 

‘It a not to be thought of that the Plosd, £35 

It fs the first mild day of March, 202 

travolled among unknown men, 7% 

——————— It wema a day, 142 

It was a moral end for which they fomght, 244 

Te was prt morning = frosh and clear, He 

I've wateh'd you now & short talf-honr, 75 

Just as those tinal words were penned, the sun broke out 
in power, 6 

T wandered lonely aan cloud, Ha 

I wax thy Neighbour anos, thou rugged Pile, 434 

I watch, aad long have watob'd, with calm regret, 204 

1, who secompanied with faithful pace, 312 


‘Keep for the young the impassioned smile, 167 


Lady! a Pen (perhaps with thy regard, 404 

Lady! I rifled a Parnasian Cave, 96 

Lady! tho songs of Spring wore fn the grove, 206 
Lament! for Divelesian's flery sword, 333 

Lanoe, shield, and sword relinguished—at his side, 146 
Last night, without a voice, that Vielen spake, 397 
‘Lat other bards of angels wing, 79 

‘Let thy wheel-barrow alone, 116 
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Pree ere pon 
‘Lord of the vale! astounding Flood, 
‘Loud Is the Vale! the Voce ity, <a 


‘Mercy and Love have met thes on thy road, 31:1 
‘Methinks that 1 could trip o'er heaviost soll, 325 


‘Mid-noon is past ;—upon the woltry mead, 290 
‘Milton £ thou shouldst be living nt this hour, 28 


Motions and Beane, on Yaad and sea at war, 157 pron mesrieretier = = 
My framo hath often trembiod with delight, 200 perder 
‘My heart lospe up when T behold, 6 


Nay, Traveller! rest. ‘This lonely Yew-tree stands, 14 
‘Near Anto's stream, I splod a gentle Dove, 276 

Nover enlivened with tho liveliest ray, 128 

Next morning ‘Troilus bepan to clear, 423 

No fiotion was It of the antique age, 268 

No more: the end is sudden and abrupt, HE 

‘No mortal object did these eyes bebold, 901 

No record tells af lance opposed to Lanoe, 291 

Nor scorn the aid which Paney oft doth lend, 315 

‘Nor shall the eternal roll of praise reject, 217 


Not | | pretipltous 
Not fn the Incid intervals of lifo, 343 
‘Not in the mines beyond the western main, 30 
t fe dion phen gn ape mone ae 
not War, nor the tumultuous swrel!, 205 
Bot ta toe veri rs hfe had says 3 
{ Not vedentary all = there are who roam: 316 























‘Sweet Highland Girl, a very shower, 221 
Sweet Is the holiness of Youth—so felt, 324 
Swiftly tum the murmuring wheel, 122 
Sylph was tt? or a Bird more bright, 12 


Portentous change when History can appear, 30 
Praised be the Art whose subtle power could stay, 100 
Praised be the Rivers, from thelr mountaln spetags, 321 
Projudged by foes determined not to spare, 28 
‘Presentiments! they jodge not right, 175 

Prompt transformation works the novel Lore, 315 
Proud wére ye, Mountains, when, in times of old, 217 
Pure element of waters! wherewo'er, 200 







‘Take, cradled Narsling of the mountain, take, 207 
‘Tax not the royal Salat with vain expense, S13 
‘Tell me, ye Zephyrs! that unfold, 113 

Tenderly do we feel by Nature's law, 329 

‘Thanks for the lessons of this Spot—fit school, 255 
‘That happy gleam of vernal eyes, 396 

‘That heresies sbould strike (if truth be xeanned, 314 
‘That is work of waste and ruin, 4 

‘That way look, my Infant, lo, 129 

‘The Baptist might have heen ordained to ery, 270 
‘The Bard—whose soul fs mock os dawning day, 24 
‘The captive Bird was gone ;—to eliff or moor, Ao4 
‘The cattle crowding round this boverage clear, 340 
‘The cock Is crowing, 144 

‘Tho Cresoent-moon, tbe Star of Love, 346 

‘The Danish Conqueror, on bis royal chair, 373 

‘Tho days are cold, the nights are long, 65 

‘The dow was falling tast, the stars began to blink, 61 
‘The embowering rose, the acacia, and the pine, 411 
‘The eneircting ground in native turf arrayed, 33 
‘The fairest, brightest hues of ether fade, 198 

‘The foudal Keep, the bastions of Cohoro, 352 

‘The fields which with covetous spirit we sold, G2 
‘The floods are roused, and will not soon be weary, 357 
‘The forest buge of ancient Caledon, 341 

‘The formal World relaxes hor cold. chain, 291 

‘The gallant Youth, who may have gained, $3 

‘The gentlest Poot, with free thoughts endowed, 180 
‘The gentlest Shade that walked Elysian plains, #19 








‘Quoon of the Stars !—so gentle, so benign, 47 


Ranging the heights of Scawfell or Black-comb, 352 
Rapt above earth by power of one fair face, 278 
Realins quake by turas! proud Arbitross of grace, 318 
Record we too, with just and faithful pen, 19 
Redoubted King, of courage loontne, 1% 
Reluctant call it was; the rite delayed, 335 

Rest, rest, perturbod Karth, 435 

Return, Content ! for fondly { pursued, 290 
Rise!—they howe risen: of brave Aneurin awk, 314 
Rotha, my Spiritual Child | this head was grey, 212 
Radois this Edifice, and Thow hast secn, 412 














Sacred Religion | Mother of form and fear, 209 

Sad thoughts, avaunt!—partake wo their blithe cheer, 200 

Said Secrecy to Cowardice and Fraud, 306 

Say, what is Honour ?—Tt the finest sense, 244 

Bay, ye far-travelled clouds, far-seeing hills, 37 

Beattoring, like birds cseaped the fowler’ net, 325 

Scorn not the Sonnet; Critic, you have frowned, 200 

Screams round the Arch.druid’s brow the sea-mew— 
white, 313 

‘Seek who will delight in fable, 8 

‘See the Condemned alone within his cell, 21 

See what gay wild flowers dock this earth-bullt Cot, 2 

‘See, whore his difficult way that Old Man wins, 279 

‘Serene, and fitted to embrace, 115 

Serving no haughty Muse, my bands have here, 216 

Seven Daughters had Lord Archibald, 120 

Shame on this faithless heart! that could allow, 210 

‘She dwelt among the untrodden ways, 77 

‘She bad a tall man's heightor more, 147 

Showasa Phantom of dolight, 143 

‘Show mo the noblest Youth of present time, 171 

Shout, fora mighty Victory is won, 40 

‘Shun not this Rite, neglected, yea ubhorred, 351 

ince risen from ocean, ocean to defy, 253 

‘Bix months to six years added ho remained, 432 

Bix thousand veterans practised in war's game, T25 

‘Sovall service is true service while it Insts, 44 

‘Smile of the Moun |—far so T name, #0 

Bo fair, so sweet, withal fo nonaltive, 35 

Soft as a cloud Is yon blue Ridgo—the Mere, M4 

Bole listener, Duddon ! to the breeze that played, 257 

Spade! with which Wilkinson hath tilled his lands, 3 

Slay, bold Adventurer; rest awhile thy limbs, 412 

Stay, little cheerful Robin ! stay, 58 

Stay near me—do not tnke thy Might, 5§ 

Stern Daughter of the Voice of God, 770 

Strange fits of passion have L known, 77 

Stranger t this hillock of misshapen stones, 412 
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Such age how beautiful! O Lady bright, 212 

‘Such fruitless questions may not long beguile, 20 

Surprised by joy—impatlent as the Wind, 202 

Sweet Flower! delike one day to have, 34 
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‘What He—who, “mid the kindred throng, 233 

What if our sumbers barely could defy, 200 
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